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LETTERS TO YOUNG LADIES. 



INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 

School education finished, or the more fashion- 
able home-governess and attendant masters dis- 
missed, the accomplished and inexperienced maiden 
anticipates with hope and eager expectation her in- 
troduction into those circles which, to her ideas, 
constitute the world; and where, having as yet seen 
only the external surface, she thinks to find plea- 
sure unalloyed with pain. Flattered and caressed 
by aH around her, the thoughtless and innocent girt 
knows no care, and fears no evil; happy under 
the protection of respectable parents, blessed with 
kind and partial relatives, her affections expand, and 
bar heart dilates while she contemplates with joy 
and hilarity the gay scenes and fairy prospects by 
which, while all is novelty, she appears to be 
surrounded. 

Lovely and interesting females, before you enter 
on the great theatre ot the world — even now; while 
you are standing tip-toe on its threshold— pause for f 
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2 INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 

a moment, and at this important period of your ex-, 
istence permit a friend — one who has travelled far in 
the journey of life — to address you in the kind but 
warning voice of. reason, experience, and truth. 
Yet fear not, while reading the didactic page, to 
meet with harsh rules, formal precepts, or crabbed 
censures, from one who, though herself no longer 
young, has not unfrequently been the confidential 
friend and the chosen companion of youth — one 
who still loves the artless maiden, and views with a 
lenient and indulgent* eye those errors and foibles 
which originate-iawmpjicky^ and may necessarily be 
expected in the ine^perjeuced, before time has cor- 
rected the judgment, adversity the heart. 

Young women, in the. early periods of life, resem- 
ble the flowers in our gardens i& the spring of the 
year: tike them they bloom and fade in beautiful 
and quick succession. The white snow*drop, the 
yellow croons, the purple violet, the gaudy and 
variegated tulip; by turns attract the eye and charm 
the. sense; 1 but soon, too toon,, they droop, they 
fade, • are . cast aaktai forgotten : the ; roae only,' fra- 
grant even in; death, retains ; her ipower to please 
when, her witj*ering ; leaves have, lost their living 
blpop}. f-Th* fr? s H colouring, delicate- forms, and airy 
graces of early youth, are evanescent as the: vernal 
fryjera,; M ywfcie *nd intellect, more' valuable and 
inor* permanent than personal beauty' or external 
ftflcfflflljahtaeiitan ijill cpatiooe to . attract regard 



•when iheae are <fled; and will. abed a rich perfume, 
and Adorn *he possessor with unlading Ghanas, when 
ilie radiant' lustre of youth and J*atthm> longer 
bloom in the cheek nor sparkle in the eye. 
T Education *$ a ward of seriow uuport ; often ) 
talkeoW, bu& /little, understood* In. t fee proper and 
B&lacged sense, of the term, .the education of , human 

J beings.wiiy.be said to commence with their birth, 

| And finish but, with; their existence: we way even . 

I snatch theidea, still farther, andsuppose that, in the . 

. .world to, x:eme r our education. wUl be progressive | 
through^ infinite .aeries of ages : for the great plai| j 
0/ Providence, which. includes and comprehends all , 
rational as well as all physical nature, is-ever going ,. 
oniink by link of^n«tew3ai«hain. . ~~~ 



Bui; waving at/present lettering into that divine 
and 4aorai education of ourwspecjesy oyer which the 
nobst prudent* the aaost circumspect,, can have, if 
airy, but limited power, education, in the more 
popalar and confined view of the subject, must,- to 
be effective, be. prolonged beyond the time usually 
allotted for youthful < > studies. During childhood 
•and 4he period of adolescence little more than the 
-vodimentaof any art, science, or particular branch 
of knowledge, can be taught by the ablest tutor, or 
acquired ' by ^he : quickest and most docile pupil; 
much. less can any degreeef perfection be attained 
oir>exf»ected in t&at variety of elegant accomplish- 
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4 INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 

merits which it is now the fashion to crowd loo indis- 
criminately into female education, whatever may be 
the talents, fortune, or tank in life, of the young 
ladies. ; 

But few persons are possessed of what may be 
termed an universal genius, By attempting too 
many things at one time, we' sometimes fail of at- 
taining excellence in any ; therefore, setting aside 
useful knowledge, which should never be sacrificed 
to what is merely ornamental, it surely would be 
more judicious and more meritorious in a young per- 
son to aspire after perfection in one or a few things, 
than to be content with humble mediocrity in many. 
On leaving school, young ladies should endeavour 
to cultivate that particular art, science, or accom- 
plishment, which natural taste, talent, or accidental 
circumstances, may lead them to make choice of in 
preference to others equally fashionable; and, for 
that porpose, it would be desirable that they should 
appropriate a certain portion of every day to their 
favorite pursuits, and, beside practising what they 
have already learned, endeavour to acquire a greater 
proficiency by availing themselves of every assist- 
ance which their situations or opportunities for im- 
provement may afford. 

To please the other sex has been proposed by some 
writers as the grand desideratum to which female 
education should ever tend ; but, as females are not 
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always young, for their own sakes, as well as for 
the benefit of soeiety at large, they had better find 
stimulus for improvement- in «ome more noble and 
more permanent motive. Woman has been, and 
still is, too uracil omislderell asthefaeiretoy.to amuse 
the leisure hours <t>f man, rather than, as bis friend 
and companion for life. Young Utiles, therefore, 
who have been educated agreeably to the present 
mode, while they cultivate those graces and accom- 
plishments which serve both to soften and to em- 
bellish society, should remember that there are les- 
sons to be learned, and duties to be practised, more 
serious, and of more intrinsic value, than the mere 
art of pleasing, which, though it should not in fe- 
male education be entirely overlooked, can at best be 
considered but as of secondary importance. 

Both men and women are travellers in the great 
journey of life : as a species, their origin, their final 
destinies, their moral duties, are the same. Women, 
equally with men, to prepare themselves for the as yet 
unknown paths which they may be called to tread 
should, while young, endeavour to acquire some 
store of useful knowledge, and daily and hourly try 
to regulate their hearts, their understandings, their 
tempers, and their duties, by fixed and steady prin- 
ciples of religion and morality. 

For the purpose of gaining pure, true, and un- 
sophisticated notions of religion, no better method 
can either be recommended or pursued than the 
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attentive and diligent study of the scriptures of the 
Old and the New Testament: ,in the fcrmer is re- 
corded some account of the. various revelations 
which it pleased the Almighty Father of the uni- 
verse to make of himself and of his will to the early 
inhabitant* of this globe; also a summary descrip- 
tion of the creation of the world, and of the persons 
by whom it was at first peopled, with the subsequent 
progress of society and civilization among men, who, 
from cultivators ef tbe earth, became builder* of 
cities — from shepherds and husbandmen, warriors 
and princes;. The scriptures of the Old Testament 
are also particularly valuable and instructive from 
their cootainiag a, circumstantial history of the 
Jews — a people chosen and set apart by God, not for 
any peculiar deserts ef their own, but to preserve 
the knowledge of the Divine Unity in times of great 
ignorance : and, when the surrounding nations were 
sunk into darkness* idolatry, and vice* to the Jewa 
were committed the oracles of God ; to- them, at dif- 
ferent timesw be made known by promise his bene- 
volent designs to all mankind— designs which were 
in after-ages more fully revealed and confirmed by his 
son Jesus. Christ, the Messiah* whose; message of 
grace and favour was not confined tetany particular 
people or nation, but was sent to tbe 'whole human 
race without exception, among whom it is to spread 
and be received, without distinction of kindred or 
tongue,, ere time shall be ■» mom 
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The scriptures of the New Testament contain the 
history of Jesus Christ, his mission, his crucifixion, 
his resurrection from fhe ; dead, and his ascension 
into heaven, with" an interesting and simple account 
of the first proMulgation of Christianity by the inn 
mediate disciples and follower* of our Lord ; to which 
are added epistles sent by: the apostles to the various 
infant churches which they had formed in different 
parts of the Roman empire. These epistles, being 
written under peculiar circumstances, addressed to 
new couverts, most of whom had been heathen 
idolaters, and adapted for the times and the people 
for whose instruction and edification they were prin- 
cipally intended/ are necessarily at present more 
obscure and lees calculated for the perusal of young 
persons than the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles : nevertheless, they may at times be read 
with ad?antage. * 

In most of the epistles, are to be found, richly 
scattered in every page, excellent principles of mo 
rality, with safe and good advice, and many a golden 
rule by which to regulate the conduct in all the 
changing scenes and various circumstances of human 
life. The epistles of the different apostles may also 
be considered valuable in other points of view, as 
literary relies of the age in which they were penned, 
and as throwing light and confirmation on the Gos- 
pels and the Acts, in the same! manner as the letters 
of Pliny, Cicero, and other illustrious Romans, elu- 
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cidate circumstances and confirm facts related by 
the historians Li?y, Tacitus, &c The apostles 
of Jesus Christ being after* his ascension inspired 
and illumined by the Holy Spirit, their epistles may 
be received as unquestionable authority on many 
points of doctrine ; and in no other part of scripture 
is the end of the world and the resurrection of the 
dead so fully or so grandly described as in the First 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 

Having seriously and attentively studied the 
scriptures of the Old and the New Testament, some 
of the most celebrated divines, both in and out of 
the establishment, may be occasionally read by 
young persons; those authors, in particular, who 
have writleu on the general principles of religion, 
both natural and revealed, and on, the evidences of 
Christianity. 

Of the various and numerous sects into which the 
Christian world is at present fallen it is scarcely 
possible, and not absolutely necessary, for very 
young women to form any decided judgment : it is 
to be hoped that every sect, whether its creed be 
simple and rational or metaphysical and redundant, 
r etains all that is fundamental in religion, or, in 
other words, all that is essential to salvation. 

When the world is divided by party spirit on any 
subject of importance, we are all of us, old as well 
as young, liable to be influenced in our judgments 
of that subject by accidental circumstances; such 
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as connexions, friendships, &c. It is the privi- 
lege and the felicity of strong minds only, to de- 
tect the mistakes of others, and emancipate them- 
selves from the errors and prejudices of education. 
It is certainly the doty of all persons, in matters of 
conscience or religion, to inquire/ for themselves, 
and, divested of prejudice, form their own conclu- 
sions ; but bow few, even among the best and the 
wisest, can guard their minds from being influenced 
by the persuasions and representations of those to 
whom they are attached, or their conduct from being 
in some degree regulated by the example or to suit 
the convenience of those whom they respect, and by 
whom they are daily surrounded ! 

After the scriptures, profane history and the 
belles lettres : should be attended to. Poetry and 
novels may be read occasionally, but not indiscri- 
minately or too frequently. Indulging too often in 
works of fancy, or what is commonly called light 
reading, vitiates the taste, promotes indolence, and 
deters young persons from pursuing graver and 
more importaut studies. 
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LETTER II... 

ON THE MOTIVES FOR FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

■» 

Having acquired' fined and ateady principle* of 
religion and morality, rectitude of judgment on every 
subject connected with social life will necessarily 
follow. From. the neglecting to form dear ideas 
and determinate principles on important aubjeets in 
early youth arise that vacillation of sentiment* 
that inconsistency of conduct, and that feebleness 
of character in riper years, which are conspicuous in 
bat too many individuals, who, in ether respects* 
are sufficiently amiable. 

In science a lev simple axioms form the ftaada- 
tion on which is erected the whole superstructure of 
mathematics and mechanics ; so, in morals, a few 
simple principles, constantly resorted to, may be 
made to embrace the whole circle of human duties. 
An enumeration of those minor virtues and more 
particular duties which the female sex are called to 
practise in their various and relative situations in 
life shall be reserved for the subject of some future 
letter: in this I shall confine myself to enforcing 
the advice already given by such motives as obser- 
vation and experience may furnish. 
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■""" The first and grand motive to iafipioveioenfe, adS^l 
whseh ought to operate* on botb serfes as a, stimulus 
to the attainment of- both) moral and iaaeJiectaok \ 
excellence, is the bos* that, by improving* tbe } 
tales ts intrusted to Us in tkis iilwy we ah«W be rein 
dered more meet, and: fitter subjects, let that higher, 
j purer, state of existence, which is promised iwtbe 
JGfospel to the good anil fa&hM servant. /^V*^* y^ Vj 

Though all that tfiis life can efctbcv give or 
promise is less than nothing, and vanity, when com- 
pared with those joys which await the good and the 
virtuous in realms beyond the gra^e, motives 
arising out of the present state of things may hare 
a better chance of gaining the attention of they tang 
* than those which originate in* the expectation of 
things to come. In the imagination of yowth, the 
world, with all its fascinating charms, stamfe gaudily 
portrayed; while death and futurity, placed in the 
beck groond of the picture, are bat scarcely perJ 
ceived, and seldom dwelt on with a steady, or 
wilting eye; 

Mental acquirements and moral excettesjce* even 
were this life the whole of existence, would enhance 
the attractions of youth, give respectability to age, 
and afford resources aud consolation amid disap- 
pointment, affliction, and adversity.. Merepersonal 
charms, though not without their value, are too 
common, and in this country, famed far female 
beauty, too frequently exhibited to public view, to 
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* 

excite any very strong or permanent sensation in 
the beholder. Regofov features, a delicate com- 
plexion, or a fine figure, adorned b$ tbtfliatid of 
fashion, may attract the transient gaze and gairi the 
prize of vulgar admiration ; but to please the man 
of taste, to charm the sense and touch the soul, the 
features must be illumined by intelligence, the 
complexion .varied by sensibility, and the fine figure 
rendered interesting by i unaffected simplicity and 
grace. 

Jn a large or mixed party, it is not the most beau- 
tiful, the most fashionable, or the ricliest-dressed 
female, who will be generally found to attract the 
greatest share of homage ami attention from the other 
sex, but she whose manners and conversation are the 
most elegant and agreeable; It is true that, for 
the mere purpose of being admired in company, very 
superficial acquirements will frequently suffice ; but 
the fair maiden whose higher ambition and better 
feeling may lead her to wish to gain more solid es- 
teem, more permanent admiration, than that of the 
passing hour, must lay the foundation of her fame a 
little deeper, and store her mind with useful know- 
ledge, as well as embellish her fancy with ornamental 
literature. 

Novels, poetry, reviews, and the publications or 
pamphlets of the day, with which book-clubs at pre- 
sent amply supply the reading world, may afford suffi- 
cient materials for the purposes of entertainment and 
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conversation ; but tliose who wish to improve their 
minds must not permit light reading to interfere 
with* much less to supersede, graver .pursuits and 
more-important studies, such as theology, hUtory, 
philosophy, &c. 

There are in every library authors whose fame 
and value time has sanctioned: with these every 
person who makes any pretension to literature 
ought to be acquainted ; and perhaps the earlier 
many of them are read the better. . Young persons, 
who put off reading what may be called the English 
classics from the common and idle excuse of want 
of time, very seldom read them at all* ,; If youth will 
not afford leisure, can we expect or hope to obtain 
it in riper years P Tbe fact is, tliose who complain 
of want of time are, generally speaking* those who 
do the least*. It is not want of time, hut want of in- 
clination—want of. vigour, of mind, of order and 
arrangement ia our pursuits and occupations, .added 
to a triflingor indolent diaposi ti Mi which gives rise 
to this excuse: one or two hours every day, stolen 
from .the pillow or the toilette, would he sufficient 
for the acquisition. of ntacha^efbl knowledge and 
real learning. . ..>».'•.. , 

The youthful female whose heart beats but for 
vanity, and. wjiose .first or only wish is to shine, 
sometimes mistakes thejroad* aud,iby too much effort 
to please, too elaborates, display of her own accom- 
plishments, and too freomeiitdemauds ou tbe atten- 
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« 

tkm and flattery of Jier associates, defeats bet own_ 
ptorpofee. On ttoe contrary,^ who fe «we careful ■ 
Tto be 1 well jinformed than -«muwua to 4>e tliowght 
j^awed, awe desirous, of gaiftiirg instruction from 
others than solicitous to show off her own aequtsa- 
,4nents* thoughtless of pleasing, often pleases the 
1 most: weli grounded in those accomplishments which 
1 are wont to 6e exhibited in genteel society, ami wot 
'ignorant of those topics which are usually and -fre- 
quently discussed* by the intelligent and the polite, 
( s4ie fe^»«perie^y at* h^^ea^e,-pfepared eiHier to 
wpenk or io> Eaten, as occasion shaM demand. - No 
iatfectattea* no 'flutter, nt> undue anxiety concerning 
tite.)ilatie*Ji&sfcaU ciaim in the cwoie, tbemipres- 
.sks^'sb»<Bheli asake- 6* foec «he&rers is apparent: 
modesty Jsensibfe, j (attentive- to others*, occupied by 
-what tageit^iojijCbdsQrga-ts lhat4^ often ttondswe 
taml wiportfcjit.indiaidoalr^srff : absnifad-inihtesab- 
tjecfc discussed* all that ahe&aJp iareafyiwll thatnhe 
«ayg natural land -ss*Jrts*»ew^ im: impression 

is made ok fcej'knaginatieit, nojeotbwasta excited 
iiMher. i , efi^ngs > »«heiatteinptsi iiat *a i supply .their 
iplace&ihy ^eetedlseasihilsty^ vantifioaA' phrases, -or 
silly and unmeaning exclamations, .v.h.j j., v. ,,« 
Venus; &sie JfcoddessooKtoeantoy,. idorepr eeentefl by 
the ipoets *s<! possessed^ iaiiccstae;/ by* which «be 
e&oted ismdoieeured/ixer »jooalqiiedt«; over gods *nd 
4S^;,intima4inghyU^bai^Uty thol^tpetjfect 
anddi vihe^ feqniceajBometbieg'. beyaondaienei eEternal 
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show to render it truly fascinating and irresistible. 
Juno, the fabled queen of Heaven, having a boon 
to ask of her husband, Jupiter, borrowed of Venus 
this alluring cestus before she ventured to offer 
her petition. This fiction shows that, even in the 
earliest periods of society, men looked for and ex- 
pected to find; to w*mien t>ttoe* ^rft^iaite sedutrtive 
attractions thau those, which belong to mere per- 
sonal charms. 

.. Haviag?.iirged.tbe<nec€fcsi4y and *he advantage of 
adding! ifcen tal'CJil tivatiw toi e* tamaignacesl <for. Hie 
purpose •€ atfcachiag iheolher sex «nd 4eing dis* 
tioEgvkhecbihj society! wiUi' eqitfhftrdthfi iHougfaprio- 
babiy with Lfcas cjMutoe of tedug pleaded* toy night 
be.portrayeil/jthejn^fiessity^a^wi^ihemkid^in 
order to e*ahto women to tsjippont, w&h> refcignaftkrii 
and digiiitjiilisappowtnier^anaVs^^ude. ,The:gay 

spring ofywifehgoAfl by; the World "taii-aH4tof "*■ 
toxicating vwwties shut oiit.feqm/ius perhaps > for 
ever, no briUiant circle sto daatie the imftgiimtioQ, 
no social patty toncfcaer *he drooping^pjiril^iio ob- 
sequious admirers to flstyeruand > adore* *m \pwibX 
friend, to isustBinr/ort sooth 4h* ainking^beari^fit 51 
then, iiktJiat;lo«e h^r, unaijpp^rt^^(e^tyaneo«s ! 
of exterrmi*>bjeets,;tto'itfnd.m^ ' 



to^tiin*teits3nowfra,fepfro^ 1' 

either rejoiccfiiri its osun^trengtK tH^b^aA^e^ahd ' ; 
waning murage to jwoect/ iteYen&gra/ *k)ksoia*o : 
lassitdde/isttbecilifcyvand wtefchednftes. . -j : hh v.\ t ' 
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LETTER. III. 

..■ < i . 

ON THE MOTIVES FOR FEMALE IBlPROVBHBNT. 

(Continued.) ■ V ■ 

Having endeavoured to gain over vanity to the 
side- of improvement by representing intellectual 
beauty as the handmaid or auxiliary to personal 
charms, I shall not in this letter address 'my fair 
readers merely as young ladies, but as rational 
beings, citizens of the world, in which, whatever may 
be their future destinies,- they are each called to act 
their own individual partsj whether with propriety 
or impropriety* Though fair their prospects, their 
success or prosperity in \ life must depend in 
great measure on the rectitude of their judgments, 
the soundness of their understandings and the 
steadiness of their priucifries. ; ■ ; * ' : 
*' H appiness, even such as . this world can bestow, 
is not a thing to be defined? it- has neither a local 
habitation nor a name. Happiness, under the title 
of the supreme good, was the theme of the ancient 
philosophers, and it is still sought for by mortals in 
various ways and under various names :i many place 
it in riches, a few in fame, numbers in sensual plea* 
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sures, and not a few in the gratification of vanity : 
some have sooght for it in the palaces of the great, 
while others hate idly pronounced that it is only to 
be found in the cottages of the poor: all are equally 
mistaken ; it is neither the gifts of fortune nor of 
nature, the luxury of the court, nor the simplicity 
of the hamlet, which constitutes happiness. The 
portion of felicity which may be attained, even in 
this life, must depend on the mind and the dispo- 
sition of the individuals, rather than on the station 
in which they are placed, or on the eminence on 
which they stand. • 

It would be a folly to deny that some situations 
are less favorable to morality, and consequently to 
happiness, than others ; indeed, both extremes of so* 
ciety — that is, the very high and the very low— -are 
more inimical to the attainment of virtue and in- 
tellect, without which there can be no real enjoy- 
ment, than the middle rank : yet the great Creator 
and Governor of all mankind is not a partial being, 
and is more equal in the distribution of the blessings 
which his providence bestows on all his creatures 
than, on a slight and superficial view of civilized 
society, some few persons are disposed to admit. 
That a certain degree of felicity is the consequent 
attendant on virtue, while even the slightest de- 
viation from moral rectitude is sooner or later, in one 
way or other, followed by pain even in this life, is a 
fact which might easily be proved in theory, and 

c 
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which experience and observation daily confirm. 
This incipient retribution is in proof of the moraT] 
government of God, which, begun below, will reach 
beyond the grave. * Angels are happier than sen 
because they are better ;' and one human being is 
happier than another in proportion as he more re- 
sembles that great Being who is the source and 
fountain of all good. 

Arrived at that period of life when the maturity 
of womanhood is added to the bloom of youth, when 
vanity gives place to sentiment, and puerile amuse- 
ments or trifling occupations cease to charm, it is 
the natural wish and laudable desire of every vir- 
tuous and amiable female to form those. ties which 
shall increase the objects of her affection, while 
they enlarge the sphere of her pleasures and her 
duties* Friends more experienced and more ad- 
vanced in life may tell them, and tell them truly, 
that every state has its mixture of good, and evil, 
and that marriage, instead of being the end of care, 
is but too frequently the beginning of sorrow. This 
will not avail ; youth listens with distrust to the 
trite maxims and chilling advice of declining years : 
when love and matrimony are in one scale, prudence 
and celibacy in the other, they stop not to deeide on 
which side lies the balance of comfort; or, if for a 
moment they hesitate, hope, thrown into the favorite 
scale, soon makes the other ascend to the beam. 

The maiden transformed into the wife, the mo- 
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ther, and the mistress of a family, what but the 
previous cultivation of her mind can enable her to 
perform aright the various and serious duties which 
these important relations demand and involve? 
Should she be united to a man of sense, will not her 
partner expect to find in her a friend in whom he 
can confide, a companion* with whom he can com- 
municate in his graver as in his lighter hours? 
Should it, on the contrary, be her unfortunate lot to 
be bound to a man of weak and scanty intellect, an 
improved understanding on her part will be still 
more indispensable, as she may not un frequently be 
ealled to supply by her better judgment the defects 
of his; and, on many occasions, to rectify by 
her prudence the errors and mistakes which his 
weakness or vanity may lead htm to commit. Many 
men with abilities below mediocrity have, when 
united to women of good sense, who have known 
h*w to Wad without appearing to govern, passed 
through life respectably. 

As mothers, if young women wish to act with 
propriety or appear to advantage in that important 
and interesting character, a variety of useful know- 
ledge is necessary ^ Maternal rove is an instinct, 
or, to make use of a more elegant term, a sentiment 
so strongly implanted in the female breast as to re- # 
quire the control of reason to prevent it from over- 
stepping those limits by which even our best and 
purest affections require to he bounded. 

c2 
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In a silly or ignorant woman maternal love will 
sometimes become a selfish passion, which, degene- 
rating into weakness instead of promoting the be- 
nefit of her offspring, may produce effects injurious C> 
the object it was fondly designed to cherish. 
. When riches and prosperity are the lot in 
marriage of the fortunate fair, one, an enlightened 
aud cultivated understanding will enlarge her capa- 
city for happiness, and give a higher zest to all 
those pleasures which wealth. or power can com- 
mand; while, at the same time, it will lead her to 
moderation in enjoyment, and teach her how to 
make the proper use of those goods which Provi- 
dence has so plentifully bestowed. Avoiding osten- 
tatious profusion on the one hand, and a parsimonious 
meanness on the other, she will settle her establish- 
ment and regulate her domestic economy with equal 
propriety and prudence. Partaking with cheerful* 
ness and dispensing with liberality all that is ne- 
cessary for the comfort of her household, or for re- 
spectability in the situation of life in which she is 
placed, she will still reserve a surplus ready at com- 
mand to be applied to the purposes of private be- 
nevolence or public utility. . 

If an enlarged and improved intellect is requisite 
in order to enhance the value of, and give stability 
to, the blessings of prosperity, in the dark and trying 
time of adversity mental advantages are still more 
important and still more necessary. In the gay 
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morning of life, in the bright noon of prosperity, 
beauty, fashion, taste, accomplishments, are all-suf- 
ficient; but when sorrow dims the eye and strikes 
the heart, when the relentless hand of Death tears 
from the affectionate wife the beloved husband, or 
suddenly snatches from the tender mother the infant 
she had fondly cherished, or by slow and wasting 
disease bereaves her of the child of her heart — the 
one on whom her best, her brightest, hopes had cen- 
tred—can aught this world affords, much less its 
vanities, suffice to strengthen and support the hapless 
niourner ? Tell the afflicted widow, tell the*distracted 
mother, whose bosoms are pierced with sorrow's 
keenest dart, that they still possess riches, beauty, 
external accomplishments, with all the world calls 
good and fair — they listen not ; the ear of grief is 
deaf to the voice of flattery, and the tear-filled eye 
of sorrow sees nothing but its own woes. Even the 
mild voice of friendship fails of pouring balm into 
the deeply- wounded spirit. In the language of Job 
may it be said, ' Wretched comforters are ye all/ 
But, when all external help fails, the well-stored 
mind is a tower of strength : it is like the house 
built upon a rock, which, when the rain descended 
and the floods came, and the winds blew and beat 
upon that house, it fell not, for it was founded on 
a rock. 

So she whose mind has been exalted and imbued 
with religious principles, whose memory is filled 
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with wisdom's lore and virtue's precepts, while she 
sheds the tear which nature prompts, and which re- 
ligion does not forbid, 

' Adores the storm which wrecks her earthly joys.' 

Piercing with the eye of faith the dark cloud which 
envelops humanity, she perceives behind it the 
bright beams of heavenly love, till at length, calm 
and resigned, she follows cheerfully the path marked 
out for her by her God, as did the children of Israel 
the pillar of cloud and fire which guided tbem 
through the wilderness to the promised land. 

Should, early disappointment blight the fair 
blossoms of hope, or blast in evil hour the fruit of 
enjoyment but scarcely tasted — should misfortune, 
sudden and destructive as the storm in harvest, de- 
stroy in one fatal hoar present comfort and future 
prospects — should sickness, and 

' Poverty, to fill the band 
Which numbs the soul with icy hand' — 

should dependence be the lot of declining age — what 
can preserve the hapless female, who lived only to 
vauity, from wretchedness and contempt P Stripped 
of the gaudy trappings of prosperity, deprived one 
by one of those artificial elegancies and real com- 
forts by which she had in her better days been ac- 
customed to -be surrounded, sh Mined or neglected 
by hollow friends and summer acquaintances, she 
sinks under the iron hand of adversity, or dwindles 
by degrees into meanness and nonentity. 
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True dignity depends not on extraneous circum- 
stances : friends, connexions, fashion, style, may for 
awhile throw a dazzling lustre around the minion of 
Fortune ; but it is mind, and mind only, which can 
confer real and permanent respectability, and con- 
stitute the only essential difference between one hu- 
man being and another. The lowliest female whose 
head is trained to knowledge, and whose heart is 
formed to virtue, is more truly great than she whose 
brows are bound with a diadem, if that diadem be 
not adorned with those fairest jewels in the female 
crown — religion, virtue, and good sense. 
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LETTER IV. 

ON THE FILIAL AND VARIOUS OTHER DOMESTIC 

DUTIES. 

Dr. Johnson, in one of his papers, says that 
' the greater part of life is occupied in procuring petty 
comforts, or in guarding against petty incon- 
veniences/ Young persons do not readily perceive, 
and are with difficulty led to acknowledge, the truth 
of this observation : sanguine in expectation, ardent 
in pursuit, and inexperienced as to attainment, their 
whole souls are filled with the object, whatever that 
object may be, which for the present moment ani- 
mates their wishes and engages their attention. 
Thirsting for enjoyment, and impatient of every ob- 
stacle which impedes the gratification of their de- 
sires, they stop not to examine in detail those fas- 
cinating images seen through the mists of passion, 
and presented to their mind's eye by the magic lan- 
tern of hope : dazzled and delighted by the bright 
but delusive forms, they dwell not on the dark shades 
and minute lineaments which compose the original 
picture. 

From an indulgent feeling towards this natural 
and youthful propensity, I have endeavoured to ex- 
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cite in my young readers a wish for improvement, by 
presenting to them a general view of those subjects 
best calculated to interest their feelings and arrest 
their atteution, before I ventured to place before 
them a list of those peculiar duties, which, as 
females, they are more or less daily and hourly 
called to practise; duties sometimes forgotten, and 
too often trampled upon, by the fair visionary, who, 
indulging in day-dreams of romantic happiness and 
eternal love, forgets that matrimony has its cares, 
and love no rose without a thorn. 

The first duty which young persons are most 
generally called to practise is the filial. Affection 
for a good parent is a natural sentiment, and one 
which requires but little culture in the youthful 
breast : the sentiment, being spontaneous, and origi- 
nating in the senses, is in itself of little value. To 
be amiable or praiseworthy, it must act as a princi- 
ple, and produce in the conduct and behaviour uni- 
form and corresponding effects. Infants love their 
nurses, young children their parents, because it is 
to them they are indebted for food, amusement, pro* 
tection, and all the various gratifications their little 
minds are capable of receiving : the return they 
make for these favours (and it is the only return 
which for a long time they are capable of making) 
is gratitude and innocent caresses : these for a while 
suffice ; the fond and happy mother asks no more : 
the years of childhood gone by, maternal love 
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assumes a more serious character, and filial affection 
should then repay the parent for her days and 
nights of anxious care. The artless caresses of the 
infant roust now be superseded by attention, defer* 
ence, and respect; nor are these marks of duty to 
he dispensed with en any occasion, not even when 
the parent is less elegant, leas refined, than her ac- 
complished daughters. 

Female education, more particularly the orna- 
mental part of it, being more a t tended to in these 
days of luxurious refinement than it was in the 
last century, young ladies, on leaving the expensive 
and fashionable boarding-school, where they hare 
been placed for improvement by their fend, (though 
not always right-judging) parents, are sometimes 
disposed to under valve and think lightly of the less 
splendid, though more solid and useful, acquire* 
ments of their mothers. Boarding-school girls, 
more particularly those who, when at home, hate 
been spoiled by flattery, are apt to be unduly nun 
of their school learning, and frequently fancy them- 
selves superior to those who are not only older, but 
better informed on every subject of importance, than 
themselves: this error, originating in the ignorance 
and presumption of youth, is unfavorable to future 
improvement 

In order to render the female character perfect or~~] 
valuable, many things are requisite beside elegant j 
accomplishments or mere school learning. Ayoonir • 
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lady may have been highly educated, and yet he de- 
ficient in real knowledge; he very accomplished, 
and at the same time destitute of every useful, 
amiable, and domestic quality ; she may be able to 
read French and Italian, paint, draw, play on various 
instruments, write a delicate hand, and endite an ele- 
gant epistle, while she knows not how to regulate 
her own mind, or restrain within proper bounds 
either her vanity, her temper, or her feelings : con- 
ceited of her acquirements, and unconscious of her 
defects, she may form connexions, and engage in 
the cares of domestic life, without knowing properly 
tew to manage a family, instruct her children, or 
direct her servants ; in short, without possessing 
either energy of mind or stability of character. 

Before young persons plume themselves too 
highly on their educations, they should learn to dis- 
tinguish between what is really useful and what 
■My be considered as merely ornamental ; and, be- 
fore they sacrifice either of the two entirely to the 
other, know how to appreciate both. Instead of con- 
sidering their utter ignorance of all domestic busi- 
ness as a proof either of their gentility or superior 
mental refinement, they should feel it as a defect ; 
and, on leaving school, should apply for information 
to their mothers, or to any one competent to instruct 
them in the outline and theory of domestic economy. 
N«r let them suppose it beneath their dignities, or in 
any respect derogatory to the lady-likt character, 
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should they be induced to take a practical part io 
the management and every-day detail of a well-re- 
gulated family. 

By previously knowing how things ought to be 

done, and what is requisite for the kitchen as well 
as for the parlour, a young woman, when she be- 
comes mistress of a house of her. own, avoids many 
of the inconveniences of which newly-married fe* 
males so frequently complain, — such as imposition 
and impertinence in servants, who, taking advan- 
tage of the indolence and ignorance of domestic 
matters in their youthful mistresses, fail not to turn 
it to their own accounts. The young woman who 
is versed in the theory of domestic economy, and 
who has been in the habit of taking an active part in 
the family, when she comes to be settled in life will 
be better qualified to regulate her own household, 
and proportion her expenses to her rank and for* 
tune, than she who has never troubled herself about 
the matter. Should her establishment be large and 
her domestics numerous, she will know how to 
manage and direct them: on the contrary, should 
misfortunes or a narrow income render it predentin 
her to curtail her expenses, and narrow her esta- 
blishment, from having been in the habit of attend- 
ing to domestic concerns, she will suffer but little in- 
convenience, and experience still less mortification, 
from being obliged to do many things herself which 
some ladies would disdain to attend to. 
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/ Young persons, while in health, should not accus- 1 
torn themselves to much attendance, or require ser- ' 
vants to do for them any thing which they are able to, ! 

; or can with propriety, do for themselves : to be waited 
on and dressed by others should, by the young, be 
considered as the privilege, or rather as the misfor- 
tune, of the sickly, the infirm, and the aged. Energy 
of mind, activity of body, and personal independence, 
are the pride and the glory of youth. Beside 
guarding against the error of mistaking superficial 
attainments for mental cultivation, young women 
should avoid fostering an affected or artificial de- 
licacy as a substitute for genuine aud real sensK 
bility. Refinement of sentiment, joined to a correct 
"taste, will naturally lead a young lady to prefer 
chaste and elegant amusements to those which are 
coarse and vulgar ; and preserve her from ungrace- 
ful manners or any gross deviations from propriety, 
even should it not have been her lot to mix fre- 
quently with polished society ; hut they will not 
teach her to consider active exertion and useful 
occupation as derogatory or unworthy of her at- 
tention. 

r" Utility, which is the best and only sure founda- 
tion for morals, should also form the basis of female 
education and female virtue. No acquisition, no 
accomplishment, which does not serve to embellish 
or to strengthen either the mind or the body, or 
tend, directly or more remotely, to make us useful 
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I members of society, can be of any durable or iu- 
^trigsic value. ~~~ 

Female duties are most frequently confined within 
a narrow circle : it is true, some women, highly 
gifted, and placed in peculiar circumstances, have 
been led to exert their talents in public and noble 
exertions for the benefit of their fellow-creatures; 
but, generally speaking, home and private life is 
woman's proper sphere : within that limit, small as 
it may appear, many virtues may be exercised, aud 
much good effected. The proper feminine character 
embraces a variety of objects ; and no young woman 
can with propriety be termed well educated who is 
not skilled in all the duties, and early prepared to 
act well her part in all the different relation*, of 
domestic life. 

- En the last century the making a pudding or the 
ironing of fine linen, with other equally useful do- 
mestic employments, were not thought incompatible 
with lady-like accomplishments : but, waving these 
old-fashioned occupations, rendered by modern cus- 
toms totally obsolete, the female who wishes to be 
respected as the mistress of a family ought not only 
to understand, but be able to take the first place in, 
every home department, from the drawing-room to' 
the kitchen : being thus qualified to give her orders 
with precision, and competent to judge whether or 
not they are properly executed, she will avoid many 
inconveniences, and not expose herself to the rUhV 
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cule or the censure which some ladies incur from 
annoying their visiters with tiresome and reiterated 
complaints of toe- insolence or* negligence of their 
servants. This subject has been more dwelt on 
than some of my fair readers may think necessary, 
from the conviction that domestic economy is a 
branch of female education- which of late years has 
been too frequently sacrificed to more fashionable, 
though less useful, attainments. > 

In the various scenes and numerous relations of 
domestic life, women are often and imperiously 
called upon to attend the sick chamber, and some- 
times the death- bed, of dear and valued relatives : 
uor should they, from the plea of ignorance or from 
the want of fortitude, evade the call ; or, from a spu» 
rions sensibility, refuse any task or office, however 
painful, which may afford either eomfort or relief to 
the suffering individual. 

When patents, in the decline of life, are visited by 
disease or infirmity, who can so well smooth the 
pillow of declining age as the beloved daughter ? 
. Attention in sickness to a mother is a debt owing, 
and one which she has a right to claim, from the 
child of her love, in return for the tender and un- 
remitting care which she has bestowed on her during 
the helpless years of infancy and youth. The 
sick or afflicted husband, in the day of trial, looks, 
nor should look in vain, to his affectionate partner 
/or solace, sympathy, and attention ; the weakly 
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or suffering infant to the tender parent, for that as- 
sistance or relief which she must not permit her 
grief, her timidity, or her over-anxious feelings, to 
prevent her from affording in the hour of need. 
Relations less dear, friends, domestics, and some- 
times even the poor, may require the aid, if not the 
personal attendance, of the amiable and benevolent 
female. 

In order to prepare them to perform with skill 
and alacrity these calls of affection, friendship, or 
humanity, young persons should endeavour to ac- 
quire some general knowledge of what is necessary 
to be done on these occasions, such as the proper 
mode of treating invalids, the best way of preparing 
nourishment for the sick, &c. They should also, by 
habituating themselves to the performance of active 
duties, endeavour to gain sufficient strength of mind 
and of nerve to enable them to render prompt assist- 
ance, or stand by without shrinking on occasions 
when fortitude is required, and in circumstances 
which may appear disgusting or appalling to the 
timid and too-delicately fastidious female. 

Though young persons confined by a feeble or 
sickly frame to sedentary occupations, and the so* 
ciety of those of riper years, may appear, for a time, 
to make more rapid progress in some particular 
branches of learning than their healthier and more 
volatile companions; yet the mind and the body 
being physically and virtually connected, each act- 
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ing and reacting the one upon the other, a firm and - 
sound constitution, generally speaking, will be found 
to be the more favorable to mental improvement. 
I Mental activity, on the other hand, promotes bodily 
health ; without which, though surrounded by all the 
luxuries of fortune, the spirits fail, good humour 
vanishes, till life at length becomes a weary load. 
Young. ladies who are engaged in a variety of purr 
suits, and take delight in improving their minds, 
seldom complain of listlessness and ennui ; and are 
not subject to the usual attendants on indolence— 
the vapours and the spleen. 

The wise and bountiful Donor of air good did not 
purpose that his creatures should be idle : in this 
world human beings cannot long remain stationary ; 
we roust either advance or recede; and for every 
blessing we receive, both physical and moral, we are 
doomed to pay the destined price. Health can only 
be purchased or preserved by temperance, or, in 
other words, early hours, simple diet;, and regular 
exercise; to which may be added constant and 
agreeable occupation. The finest constitution may 
be spoiled, the firmest fibre broken, by a series of in- 
dolent and luxurious indulgences ; such as lying in 
bed to a late hour in the morning, lounging on 
sopbas or sitting in heated rooms the greater part 
of the day, stimulating the pallid aud sickly appetite 
with wine and high-seasoned food, exposing the 
person, however delicate or debilitated, at Fashion's 

D 
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call, hal£-clothed, in defiance of climate, modesty, 
and good taste. 

Though an over-fondness for dress saay be repre- 
hensible, cleanliness of person, neatness of apparel, 
joined to' a moderate compliance with the reignktg 
mode, are not merely allowable in a young lady, but 
praiseworthy. Negligence, a total indifference to ex- 
ternal appearance, or a want of that quickness of ap- 
prehension and facility of temper which incline one 
to catch the whim of the moment, and, in things 
indifferent, to follow the multitude, is anamiabie in 
itself, and might justly expose a young person to 
the imputation of affected singularity, or to the sus- 
picion of possessing an undue portion of pride and 
self-conceit. On the other hand, a slavish attention 
to the ever-varying modes of fashion, with a servile 
following after, either in dress or manners, those who 
move in a higher sphere, bespeaks weakness of un- 
derstanding and poverty of taste in the humble 
imitator. In the article of apparel, as in every other 
concern of life, great or small, some degree of judg- 
ment is requisite: a lady may be attired ia the 
highest and newest style of fashion without being, 
strictly speaking, well dressed: as her manners 
may be polished, and artificially adapted to the 
mode, without being graceful, amiable, or agreeable. 
To be well dressed, more is necessary for general 
effect tharf mere copying of others, expense, or all 
the finery which dress-makers, milliners, ladies' 
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maids, &c. can recommend or pat together. < The 
costume of every female, to be correct and in good 
taste, should be soHed to her figure, her features, 
and her complexion; correspond with her years, 
Iter circumstances, and rank in life. In the first 
bloom of youth but little ornament or aid from dress 
is wanted; on the gayest holy day or fete simple 
elegance is all that can be desired in the young, 

' Who are, when unadorn'd, adora'd the most.' 

To the maturity and dignity of womanhood more 
gorgeous apparel and richer and more costly orna- 
ments are appropriate ; bnt at no age, and in no 
station, should the dress appear too studied, too 
elaborate* The perfection of art lies in its conceal - f 
'meat ; whatever is obtruded on the beholder excites' 
distaste rather than admiration: in a portrait, the 
igure, and not the drapery, however finely executed, 
jhoold he the prominent object. '""* 

To be tnfty agreeable in her manners, a young 
lady should be easy, natural, unaffected, and 
•Miging. Should she, when in the society of her 
friends, forgetting or heedless of strict rules of 
etiquette, occasionally indulge without reserve the 
sportiveness of fancy or the playfulness of youth, 
while her heart is uncontaminated, and her under- 
standing not uncultivated, she need entertain no 
fears of becoming or of being thought either rustic, 
vulgar, or unfeminine. It is by greater purity of 

d2 
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soul, more amenity of temper, and a larger proportion 
of the kind and milder virtues than commonly fall to 
the share of the stronger sex, and not by prim re- 
serve, or finical and affected behaviour, that women 
should claim, if they wish to lay claim to, exclusive 
privileges and sexual distinctions. 

But, to return to the subject of filial duty : — 
Arrived at that important period of existence when, 
beside the relative affections which have hitherto 
filled and satisfied the youthful bosom, the sus- 
ceptible heart, beating with new emotions, seeks for 
other and still more interesting attachments ; at 
this time, when maternal counsel is best — moat 
needed — the timid maiden, forgetting or not aware 
that her mother is her friend, too often relaxes in 
those affectionate attentions, and in that open and 
undisguised intercourse, which have till now sub- 
sisted between them. From whatever source this 
error may arise, it should, by a sensible and amiable 
young woman, ever be avoided. Parents, with very 
few exceptions, are the most proper and the safest 
confidents of their children : in the maternal bosom 
the beloved and affectionate daughter may, without 
fear or distrust, deposit the dearest, the tenderest, 
secrets of her heart. 

A fond mother*, when in the wane of life, blooms 
again in her daughters : they are the objects of her 
tenderest cares : she forgets not that she herself 
was once young, and is tremblingly alive to all that 
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can interest the heart, wound the feelings, or affect 
in any way the welfare and the happiness of her 
darling girls : she enters into all their little hopes 
and fears ; and, while she fully comprehends their 
wishes and their plans, whether she chides or sooths, 
never loses sight of their ultimate good, which her 
advice, matured by years and experience, is best cal- 
culated to promote. 

Love, in the usual and common acceptation of the 
word, is a subject on which little need be said. 
When the smiling season awakens all nature to 
beauty, harmony, and joy, as soon might we forbid 
the trees to blossom, the flowers to diffuse their 
balmy fragrance, the feathered warblers of the grove 
their matin songs, as, in the gay spring-time of life, 
forbid the animated and blushing maiden to cherish 
in her innocent and inexperienced breast the fond, 
the fascinating, illusions of ' Love's young dream/ 
The sentiment of love will be found to take its 
colouring from the imagination of the person by 
whom it is cherished, rather than from the object 
by which it is excited. Virtuous and amiable young 
women do not often fix their affections on base and 
unworthy objects; but they may, and most fre- 
quently do, find out or fancy perfections and fine 
qualities in their lovers which no one else perceives, 
and which too frequently they do not possess; but 
while the love-sick maiden avoids a clandestine en- 
gagement, and continues to employ the greater part 
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of her time in elegant or useful occupations, there 
is bat little danger of her sacrificing either her hap- 
piuess or ber duty to a hopeless passion or an im- 
prudent attachment 

Love, in the abstract, imaginative, and romantic 
sense of the word— -love, such as we find depictured 
in the glowing and fascinating pages of Rousseau 
and the Baroness de Stael — is a chimerical and ex- 
alted passion, of which but few young women can 
form any corresponding or adequate idea, and of 
which still fewer are in the least danger of ever 
experiencing. 

< The days of sentiment, with those of chivalry, ar#7 
.gone by with us: England is no longer young ;{ 
(nations, like human beings, have their infancy, their 
{maturity, and their old age. Increase of knowledge 
land of luxury in states tends to check those high-! 
wrought feelings in individuals, which originate in 
illusion, and exist but in the imagination. Ex. 
perience and improving reason rectify the mistakes 
of youth ; while revolving years and the real events ] 
of life but too soon dispel the light visions of fancy, 1 
which irradiate and enchant us while the world to 
us is new and untried. 
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LETTER V. 

ON FRIENDSHIP AND F&ATEBNAL AFFECTION. 

Youth k the season fer friendship, as for love ; 
the strongest, an 4, generally speaking, the most 
permanent attachments, are those which are formed 
in earty life : the first affections are called forth, 
exercised, and unfolded, while under the paternal 
roof. Time, distance, and accident, may weaken, 
bat can never totally eradicate, feelings founded in 
nature, sanctioned by the laws of society, interwoven 
by habit and association! with all the warmest, 
teaderest, emotions of the heart. 
' New affections, deeper cares, may in advancing 
life fill the bosom and oeeupy the mind ; but memory 
viill still, at times, return to scenes of infancy and 
early youth, and cherish with fond tenacity the 
endeared recollection, not only of those by whom 
we were nurtured, but also of those beloved com- 
panions among whom we were reared, who shared 
in our amusements, and partook of all our Utile joys 
and sorrows. 

Fraternal love and fraternal unity are pleasing 
both in the sight of ; God and man : the Scripture 
saitb, < If thou lovest not thy brother, whom then 
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hast seen, how canst thou love God, whom thou hast 
not seen ?' There is no such thing as solitary and 
individual happiness : man, whatever may have been 
the fallacious boast of the stoic philosopher, was 
not born for himself only ; human beings depend, 
more or less, on each other, in every stage of life, for 
comfort, support, and assistance; yonng persons 
should therefore early endeavour, by kind offices and 
conciliating manners, to cement those ties which 
both nature and custom form for mutual benefit. 

In large families there is frequently a variety of 
character and disposition among the different mem- 
bers of which it is composed : this variety may 
occasion, among some of the branches most resem- 
bling each other in taste or intellect, peculiar, and 
exclusive attachments: these friendships, though 
well founded, must not be permitted to interfere 
with that general benevolence, kindness, and good 
will, which is due to all persons, aud more particu- 
larly to every relative or inmate of the same dwell- 
ing; nor should pride, envy, or distrust, be suffered 
to undermine or disturb that fraternal confidence 
and domestic . harmony which tends to promote and 
to secure the interest and the happiness of all 
parties. 

It is a common observation, that large families 
frequently prosper and succeed best in the world : 
this observation only applies to such as stand by, 
adhere to, and aid each other. The fable of the old 
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man and his bundle of sticks, though trite and 
common, contains a moral which should neither be 
neglected nor forgotten. 

Young persons, by indulging that inordinate self- 
complacency which a consciousness of possessing 
either superior beauty or superior talents tends to ge- 
nerate, will sometimes acquire supercilious manners 
or conceited airs, which both mortify and disgust 
their more humble and less highly-gifted companions. 
Among many sisters, near relatives, or intimate 
friends, should some one, more favoured by nature 
than the rest, be endowed with superior attractions, 
either personal or mental, let her carefully guard 
against this error, nor be induced, by vanity or the 
flattery of her admirers, to overrate her own per- 
fections, or undervalue the good, though less shining, 
qualities of others. Neither should she whose 
charms or whose abilities do not exceed mediocrity 
harbour any mean jealousy or painful feeling of a 
sister's superiority; but, on the contrary, while she 
properly, but not too greatly, estimates those ad- 
vantages which are merely exterior or accidental, 
let her endeavour to emulate those perfections which 
admit of emulation, and try to love, in a sister, a 
friend, or even in a rival, those charms and qualities 
which she herself may not possess. Shining vir- 
tues or brilliant talents in one or more individuals 
of any particular family, so far from being a dis- 
advantage to the other branches, have sometimes 
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given consequence to, and shed a lustre over, the 
whole. 

After quitting the parental roof, and separating 
from each other agreeably to the various callings and 
destinies in life of each individual* should (as is uot 
unfrequently the case iu large families) prosperity be 
the lot of some, and adversity the portion of others, 
ueither false pride and unkind reproaches ou one 
side, nor envy and useless repininga on the other, 
should be suffered to break in upon the friendship, 
or destroy that benevolence aod good will among 
them, which is incumbent on the more prosperous, 
necessary to the unfortunate, and beneficial to both. 
On the union of families in a great measure de- 
pend their comfort, tbeir success, and their re* 
speetability*. 

Unity in spirit, if not in doctrine, is the soul and 
essence of all true religion ; unity of principle and 
of action forms the bonds of society, and contributes 
to the strength of nations ; while unity of sentiment, 
of interest, and of affection, is the charm *and the 
cement of domestic life. 

Universal love aud universal charity, could they 
be obtained and secured, would be happiness on 
earth : love, Divine love, will constitute the felicity 
of Heaven. 

Useful aud beautiful as is fraternal affection, 
young persous must not, under the disguise or name 
of that amiable virtue, cherish a foible too often met 
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with in large families: this foible, which originates 
in vanity, rather than in a judicious and rational 
friendship for each other, is an over-weening par* 
tiality for (heir own kindred, which prevents them 
from discerning, or at least from acknowledging, any 
merit or perfection out of their own narrow and par- 
ticular circle. Some individuals have even gone 
beyond this ; and, because it is natural to find out 
or fancy beauty in those we love, and to whom we 
are habituated, expect and almost insist upon other 
persons adopting their prejudices, and viewing their 
friends with the same warped judgment and partial 
eye. Every family in England is a sort of common- 
wealth of its own ; but, while we see or imagine we 
see more perfections at home than we meet with else- 
where, we ought not to insult others by idle boast- 
ing or odious comparisons; nor need we, like the 
renowned Don Quixote of old, bid defiance to every 
one who will not acknowledge the unparalleled per- 
fections and peerless charms of our own Dulcinea 
del Toboso. 

Exclusive pretensions, let them consist iu what 
they may, are sure to disgust, even where they do 
not offend. 

Both nature and custom teach us to form our 
first attachments at home ; but these, as we advance 
further into life, should not prevent us from seeking 
and cultivating acquaintance and friendship with 
persona who are not connected with us by the ties 
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of consanguinity. By mixing occasionally with 
'people of different sentiments, creeds, professions, 
■ and occupations, we extend our own ideas, increase 
• our charity, and learn to know ourselves. It is in 
; society, not solitude, that human beings, soouer 
or later, find their proper level. The youth of 
either sex who are confined too much within one 
circle, however good and amiable that circle may be, 
are in danger of becoming dogmatical and conceited, 
strong in their prejudices, contracted in their no- 
tions, and either awkwardly timid or offensively 
assuming in mixed and more general society. 

The ancient custom in India of dividing the 
people into casts, which, as an article of their reli- 
gion, is still zealously maintained among the natives, 
has been a mean of prolonging the reign of igno- 
rance, and of riveting the fetters of superstition on 
that dppressed and suffering nation. Party dis- 
tinctions and exclusive family connexions, if kept 
up and preserved from generation to generation, 
tend every where to produce the same effect. In 
England professional men are generally dis- 
tinguishable by a peculiarity of manner and appear- 
ance; more especially where the profession, as is 
.frequently the case, has descended from father to 
son, and so on through a long line of ancestors. 
This peculiarity (or defect, if it may so be termed) 
proceeds from their having chiefly mixed with one 
class of persons, and from their having confined 
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their ideas too much to one subject, or the subjects 
immediately connected with their pursuits. Young 
men who are destined for the bar, the pulpit, or any 
particular calling, if they wish to attain either 
riches or celebrity, must, even to the sacrifice of 
more liberal or more favorite studies, throw into it 
the whole of their minds, aud employ the greater 
part of their time in the acquisition of that species of 
knowledge which is necessary and indispensable to 
their profession. Young women destined by their 
sex, their duties, and by their station in society, to 
act but a secondary part in the great drama of life, 
whatever other disadvantages they may labour un- 
der, have not to complain, as do some of the other 
sex, that they are obliged to consume the best 
years of youth and activity in close application to 
any one particular branch of literature or science. 
Youthful females, while they acknowledge, should, 
by improving their leisure, profit by this advantage, 
and by the still greater privilege of being exempted 
from the soul-narrowing drudgery of toiling for gain. 
Knowledge, and knowledge only, by freeing thef 
mind from prejudice, can dispel the mists of super-: 
stition, pride, and bigotry, which a too-contracted! 
j edu cation in either sex must necessarily produce, j 
The rearing and instructing the next generation 
must devolve on this: to them, therefore, as a sa- 
cred charge, the improvement of mankind, and sub- 
sequent amelioration of society, are intrusted. Let 
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females then, in particular, while in their daily 
prayers they repeat ' Thy kingdom come/ qualify 
themselves, by cultivating their own understandings, 
for sowing in the breasts of their offspring those 
heavenly seeds of virtue and knowledge which may, 
with the blessing of the Almighty, in due time pro- 
duce a rich and abundant harvest: by so doing, 
woman, exalted and rescued by Christianity from 
the bondage by which she was degraded and oppress- 
ed in times of darkness and ignorance, may be the 
mean of fulfilling prophecy, hastening the approach 
of Christ's reign on earth — the promised, the ex- 
pected, Millennium. 
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LETTER VI. 

ON MATRIMONIAL ENGAGEMENTS. 

If 

It has somewhere been observed, by an author 
of celebrity, that, 'If ray lard-chancellor had the 
making of all the matches in England, most married 
persons would be as well, if not better, suited to each 
other than they are at present/ By this statement 
it does not appear that the male sex have hitherto 
reaped mnch advantage from their possessing the 
at least nominal liberty of choosing their own 
partners for life. The fact may be that but few men 
possess either the opportunities or the advantages 
necessary to secure that freedom of choice which 
is their boast; and, of those who do possess them, 
still fewer will be found who can justly appreciate 
or properly avail themselves of this enviable privi- 
lege. Marriage, generally speaking, in either sex, 
is more frequently the result of accident than of 
selection : propinquity, convenience, interest, or, at 
best, mere fancy, dignified by the name of love, 
forms the basis of most matrimonial engagements. 

Unequal matches, whether the disparity be in 
years, rank, or fortune, but seldom prove happy. 
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Every time of life, and every rank in life, has its 
appropriate sentiments, pleasures, and pursuits : any 
material difference, therefore, in age, rank, or for- 
tune, between the parties, most be, in a degree more 
or less, unfavorable to conjugal felicity. The su- 
periority of a few years on the side of the male is 
customary, and on many accounts desirable: on 
the female side it is always liable to objection. 
Inequality of rank, beside other inconveniences, 
subjects but too frequently the inferior patty to 
various mortifications. The woman who marries a 
man of superior rank to her own is not always 
treated according to her deserts by his relations; 
while she who weds with one of an inferior rank in * 
life has no right to expect that her frieuds will 
associate with her husband, or treat him with that 
respect which she may think his due. 

Too great a disproportion in fortune has also its 
disadvantages : the man of fortune who marries for. 
love, forgetting that his object in so doing was his 
own gratification rather than benefit to the female 
is, when his passion begins to cool, too apt to 
consider his wife as the obliged party, and, as such, 
exact from her undue homage and obedience. 
Women possessed of large or independent fortunes, 
who, either by their own inclinations or tjy the 
flattery of their lovers, are induced to bestow their 
hands on men comparatively poor, are prone to be- 
come jealous of their husbands. The well-grounded 
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fear of having been married for their money, rather 
than from motives of affection, renders them tena- 
cious of attentions, and is by no means favorable 
to domestic harmony or wedded love ; beside which, 
men indebted to their wives for their fortunes or 
success in life do not always make the best hus- 
bands: man, accustomed to command, and habitually 
proud of his sexual superiority, does not easily brook 
the idea of being under obligation to the weaker 
and more dependent sex ; and sometimes, in order to 
evince to the world that he does not consider him- 
self the obliged party, affects to treat his wife with 
indifference, churlishness, and disrespect. Human 
beings in general, and the male sex in particular, 
are more disposed to love those on whom they con- 
fer than those from whom they receive favours. 

Marriage, like all other earthly things, hath its 
pleasures and its pains, its bright and its dark side. 
Love-matches, at least those which are generally 
so called, do not always prove the happiest; and, 
when entered into rashly, or at an early period of 
life, before either the taste or the judgment are suf- 
ficiently matured, mutual disappointment is too fre- 
quently the result. Marriages formed at a later 
period of life have also their inconveniences : men 
who have been long accustomed to the liberty and 
license of a bachelor state do not readily fall into 
domestic habits, and sometimes dislike the restraint 
which matrimony at times necessarily imposes on 

E 
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their inclinations and actions; while, on the other 
hand, women, when arrived at a certain age, are not 
always disposed to accommodate to circumstances, 
or to give up their own opinions, when required, 
with quite so good a grace as the younger, and con- 
sequently more flexible, female. 

Marriages formed for convenience or from in- 
terested motives are not less liable to occasions for 
disgust, and lie still more open to oensaretban those 
of affection. The principle of warrying for money 
is in itself sordid, and inimical to domestic hap- 
piness : beside which, Fortune is a fickle goddess' 
who often leaves her votaries in the larch ; and what 
will then remain for the hapless being who in mar- 
riage worshipped at no other shrine ? Should mis- 
fortune or poverty await such, who will syropatbhe 
in their disappointment, or pity them in the day of 
adversity. 

The comforts, the conveniences, not to eay the 
style and the splendour, which they had anticipated, 
are no more; while the husband, who was neither 
loved nor respected, may probably remain to in- 
crease the difficulties and add to the mortification. 

Though neither mere fancy, temporary con- 
venience, nor sordid interest, should be considered 
by a sensible and judicious woman as a principal 
or sufficient motive on which to form a matrimonial 
alliance, each separately, or all of them together, 
may be allowed to have their proper influence on 
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her mind. In a step so important as the one which 
involves the whole of her future destiny, interest 
must not be entirely overlooked, nor prudence, on 
a broader scale than as it merely affects pecuniary 
matters or a settlement in life, forgotten. Affec- 
tion may ajso be found a necessary ingredient 
with which to sweeten the cup of domestic care ; 
(mt, at all ages, and under all circumstances, the 
first and the most important considerations which 
should be attended to by a woman, before she forms 
a serious and irrevocable engagement, are the per- 
sonal character, moral qualities, and mental endow- 
ments of the mau who is to be her fellow-traveller 
in the great journey of life. Is he esteemed by his 
friends, and respected by his connexions ? has he 
been a good son, a kind brother? does he possess 
liberality of sentiment, talent, information, industry, 
perseverance, and, above all, religious priociple and 
moral rectitude ? do his habits, his tastes, and his 
opinions on important subjects, in any degree cor- 
respond with ber own P These are the inquiries 
which she should make; and, when all or most of 
these questions are answered to her satisfaction, 
then, and not till then, let her frankly confide in 
the lover, whom she may now consider as her future 
husband : aad let her not repent of her engagement, 
even should pecuniary or other circumstances delay 
for a time the promised union ; nor, as soon as pru- 
dence will permit, and mutual friends consent, fear 

e 2 
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to embark with such a companion on the long ai 

hazardous voyage of matrimony. 

Should it not be the good fortune of the maide 

while in the first bloom of youth, to meet with 

suitor whom both her heart and her reason can a 

prove, let her not, from a childish impatience to 

married and have a house of her own, or from t 

still more childish fear of being left in the lurch 

die an old maid, lend a williug ear to every idle a 

mirer, or accept of the first serious offer of marria, 

which may happen to occur: rather let her patient 

await the chance which new connexions and rip 

years may afford ; or, if she be agreeably situat 

as a single woman, rest contented in a state 

celibacy, which, though it may lack some pleasur 

is far preferable to an imprudent or ill -assort 

marriage. 

The education of young women being more c< 

fined that that of young men, their habits more < 

mestic, their lives more secluded, and their natn 

dispositions more tender, they .are more apt, wl 

ir early life, to connect their ideas of happiness w 

the chaste and pure affections of the heart. T 

propensity, though amiable in its source, and sot 

times productive of happiness, but too frequen 

exposes the refined and delicate female to moii 

cation and disappointment : 

' The course of true love never did run smooth ; 
But either it was different in blood, 
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Or else misgrafted in respect of years ; 
Or else it stood npon the choice of friends ; 
Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 
War, death, or sickness, did lay siege to it.' 

Women who risk all for love resemble the game- 
ster who stakes bis whole estate on one throw. Let 
them recollect that in life there are many sources of 
enjoyment, independent of the affections ; and that 
the ever-green plant of contentment, if not the short- 
lived flower of felicity, is more frequently found in 
the even paths of duty than in the unequal, though 
apparently paradisaical, "bowers of love. Young 
women, therefore, while not insensible to merit, or 
averse to entering into a proper and suitable en- 
gagement, should guard their hearts with all dili- 
gence, and beware of too rashly forming what may 
be justly termed, as looking to no fortunate issue, 
a romantic and imprudent attachment. 

fc ***** te-fp^&frtptsce- 2&**j&4f'U*' f ***<#* tv&fr^ 
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LETTER VII. 



Olf THE SINGLE LIFE. 



IDuring the long and glorious reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, women in England occupied a lofty 
station in society, and both demanded and obtained 
from their lovers a respectful homage, and a chival- 
rous fidelity. Ladies of rank received an education 
similar, if not equal, to that of their male relations, 
and, like them, were instructed in the learned 
languages, and in all the different branches of know- 
ledge and science which were at that time the 
fashion of the day. In the subsequent period of 
monarchical tyranny and civil commotion, the female 
sex lost much of that respect and many of those 
advantages which they * had. enjoyed during/ thje 
brjlliautand fortunate reign '.of* the virgin queen. \ 
At the restoration .of Charles the Second, of 
licentious memory/ a laxity, of principle, and a-» 
\ corresponding dissoluteness of manners, succeeded "" 
to the rigid morality and formal exterior of the oMl 
puritans : the ladies of England no longer retained * 
that sanctity of manner and elevation of character 
whieh had distinguished not only many individuals. 
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among them, such as Lady Jane Grey, Lady Rachel 
Russell, &c. bat British females in general. 

In the court of a gay, luxurious, aad dissipated 
monarch, women sank from the' high pinnacle on 
which they had been placed, and soon came to be 
considered merely as beings, or rather as slates, 
who, by their charms, their graces, and their allure- 
ments, were to adorn society, and give zest to 
pleasure. Too mauy, flattered by the mock homage 
of gallantry, submitted without 'murmuring to the 
tyranny and sexual gratification of their depraved 
and voluptuous masters. 

The female character thus degraded, women 
soon lost that elevated station in society which they 
bad previously occupied, but which they have never 
since entirely regained. 

The evil consequences of this humiliation have 
been, and perhaps still are, in a degree, felt more 

rerely* after a certain age, by unmarried than by 
females. The- matron has sufficient occupa- 
tion and amusement in her own family to prevent 
her, as she adfjnces in life, from regretting the 
flight of time and the decay of beauty, or from 
vainly attempting to prolong, beyond the time pre- 
scribed by nature, the pursuits, the follies, or the 
charms of youth. If she has performed the import- 
sot duties of domestic, life with any tolerable de- 
gree of propriety, she is sure of being rewarded by 
the affection of her family and the respect of the 
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world * satisfied with the protection and the esteem 
of her husband, interested and gratified by the love 
and the attention of her children and grandchildren, 
her cares, her pleasures, her hopes, and her wishes, 
all centre in the home circle. 

The elderly unmarried female is differently, and, 
generally speaking, less fortunately, situated. Hie 
season of youth and of beauty, of flattery and of 
juvenile amusements, passed and gone for ever, she 
gradually awakes as from a morning dream, and re- 
luctantly exchanges the gay, the delusive, visions 
of her early years, for the more sober and dull 
realities of maturer age. Her parents are, perhaps, 
no more, or, if still in existence, declining in health 
and years, and fast sinking into the gaping tomb: 
the home circle is brokeii; brothers and sisters, 
companions of childhood, dispersed and scattered 
abroad ; partial and admiring friends no longer sur- 
round her — by some she has been deserted, by 
others forgotten ; till, at length, no longer slieltered 
by the paternal roof, she feels alone in the world,-, 
destined to travel the remainder ofjpfe's dull journey 
solitary and unregarded. A limited, too men a 
very limited, income adds to the difficulties with 
which she has to straggle : depressed in spirits, and 
sometimes, from a feeling of mortification and dis* 
appointment, peevish in temper, she vainly seeks 
for sympathy or friendship : instead of that attention 
and consolation which her forlorn situation de- 
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mands x the finger of scorn is, by the frivolous and 
the gay, ever ready to be pointed at the antiquated 
virgin ; while the silly youth and giddy girl find 
amusement in ridiculing those little foibles and 
harmless singularities which not unfrequently mark 
the character of the single woman. 

The dread of encountering these evils, which the 
generality of females, from education and other cir- 
cumstances, are but little calculated to sustain, has 
induced many an amiable, though, in this respect, 
feeble-minded girl, to accept the first offer of mar- 
riage which may be made to her, rather than risk 
the remaining single while her young associates 
are marrying around her, or till a new generation 
of youthful damsels spring up to occupy her place, 
and to demand that homage whieh a maiden turned 
of forty must no longer flatter herself with the ex- 
pectation of receiving from the other sex. Some 
of these inconveniences attached to celibacy in 
geteralrbut peculiarly felt and feared by the delicate 
and sensitive female, are, though not entirely re- 
stored, we wilt hope, in this enlightened age, 
grad&ly wearing away : 'the greater part of them 
his arisen out of the circumscribed sphere which 
eaatom has allowed to women, and from the pre- 
judices which many have entertained, and some 
psoas of both sexes still continue to entertain, 
against the rational cultivation of the female uuder- 
staadiag, lest such cultivation should take from the 
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feminine graces of woman, interfere with the pride, 
or encroach on the privileges and boasted supe- 
riority of man. 

Learned ladies and female authors hare long 
ceased to be regarded either as objects of curiosity 
or aversion ; and the epithet bluestocking lady, as 
a term of reproach or ridicule, is no longer applied to 
any but the affected, superficial, and half-witted 
female, whose pretensions to learning or science 
are not justified by her attainments. 

The progress of civilization, which is dairy ad- 
vancing both in the old world and in the new ; the 
more general diffusion of literature both in town and 
country, by the means of libraries, book-clubs, read* 
ing- societies, &c; the greater attention paid to fe- 
male education than formerly; and, above all, the 
splendid talents which, of late years, ha? e been dis- 
played^ and the lofty energies which, in various 
ways, have been exerted by women, have redeemed 
their character as a sex from the charges of imbe- 
cility end frivolity-— charges by which they; have 
been too often and too long both cruelly and an** 
justly insulted by those who are incompetent to 
judge of female ability, and who, from mistaken no- 
tions of its real value, still wish to debar woman 
from free access to the tree of knowledge. 

The single woman of the present day is chiefly 
distinguished from her married sisters by possessing 
more literary acquirements, more elegant aecom- 
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plisantents, or higher attainments in some particular 
art or science, than the numerous avocations of do- 
mestic life have allowed the matron either time or 
opportunity of attending to. 

In the present day, various causes, which it would 
be unnecessary in this place either to inquire into 
or enumerate, have operated, and continue to 
operate, as a check on early marriages; conse- 
quently, spinsters of a certain age being more 
abundant, the unmarried female is no longer con- 
sidered as ati anomaly in society; and the ancient 
virgin, such as we find her depictured by the 
dramatist and the novel-writer of the last century, 
is at present a character but seldom seen, and which 
will soon become nearly, if not entirely, extinct* 

The greatest evil at present attending celibacy 
is that it tends both to engender and to promote a 
spirit of selfishness among. its votaries: but this is 
an evil by no means confined to the weaker sex ; 
single men are generally found to be equally, if not 
mere, selfish than single women. 8elf4ove is a 
passion inherent in human nature; jt has by some 
philosophers been said to be the master-spring by 
which every other passion is impelled and called 
into action: be that si it may, self4ove will, on in- 
quiry, be found to take its various modifications of 
character in individuals from the situations in which 
they are placed, and from the many adventitious 
eimuKstances by which they are surrounded. 
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The infant, stimulated by the desire of food, 
clings to the nurse from whom it receives its first 
and natural supply of nourishment; the pleasure 
afforded to the child by the gratification of its only 
desire mingling and associating itself, as its faculties 
expand, with the idea of its nurse, produces in its 
breast the sentiment of affection to her person, and 
thus, by degrees, transforms the at-first mere sel- 
fish into a social passion. As the chiliad vances in 
months and in years, other objects and more per- 
sons contributing to its happiness and amusement, 
the sphere of its attachments becomes enlarged. 
In process of time, if engaged in domestic life, the 
circle grows wider and wider, till, at length, the 
selfish passions being all associated with or trans- 
ferred to other objects, self-love is forgotten, or 
totally absorbed in the social affections. 

The unmarried female, cut off from all the ten- 
derest charities of human life, looks around her in 
vain for an object on which to fix her affections : 
none appearing, her sensibility, deprived of the 
proper channels in which it ought to flow, recoils 
on her own heart ; till, at length, self becomes the 
central point to which her cares, her anxieties, all 
tend, and in which, at last, her pains and her plea- 
sures alike terminate. 

To counteract, and, as much as possible, keep 
within due bounds, this fond encroacher, inordinate 
self-love, the staid maiden should mix, as much as 
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her circumstances will justify or her situation 
allow, with liberal and general society ; she should 
also, wherever she is situated, endeavour to take an 
interest in all that is passing around her : by so 
doing she will learn to abstract her ideas, and pre- 
vent her thoughts from recurring too frequently to 
her own particular circumstances or sensations. She 
may likewise cultivate individual friendships with 
females, either married or unmarried, whose pursuits 
and dispositions accord with her own. 

Has she sisters or early friends settled in her 
vicinity, let her not, because they have no longer 
undivided affections or unappropriated time to be- 
stow, fancy herself slighted or neglected, and, in 
consequence of that suspicion-, give up their society : 
on the contrary, she should endeavour to secure 
their friendship, and evince the sincerity of her 
own', by taking a kind and affectionate interest in 
their concerns, being ready at all times to offer them 
assistance when needful, to visit them in sickness 
or affliction, to sooth them in the hour of nature's 
sorrow, to share with them, in a degree, the care 
and the attention due to their offspring. By per- 
severing in this conduct, she will gradually lose the 
sense of her own loneliness, secure the respect and 
esteem of all rational persons, and gain the affec- 
tions of the rising generation. 

Yonng people are always gratified and flattered 
by the notice of persons older than themselves; 
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more especially so when such persons are held in 
high estimation by their parents. When elderly 
persons complain of the want of deference and at* 
tention in the young, the faults alleged most fre- 
quently originate with themselves. When women 
somewhat advanced in life affect the gaiety and 
folly of youth, or, having themselves passed the 
joyous season of juvenile amusements, commence 
censor, and sternly rebuke or indiscriminately 
blame the levity of childhood, and the innocent bat 
unavoidable mistakes of inexperienced youth, what 
claims have they to the respect or gratitude of those 
whom they offend rather than favour ? 

To those single women who have no very near 
relatives or connexions, charity, both public and 
private, offers a never- failing source of praise- 
Worthy and interesting occupation. There are in 
the present day (to the honour of the ladies of 
Great Britain be it recorded) so many benevolent 
institutions of various kinds, both patronised and' 
managed entirely by the female sex, that not one 
of them who wishes to exert her talents or undraw 
her purse-strings for the benefit of her fellow-crea r 
tures can justly excuse herself on the plea of having 
no opportunity to render herself useful, or complain 
of want of coadjutors in the great work of charity. 
To.those who are fond of children, and find pleasure 
in attending to them, schools of various descriptions 
and denominatiois present a substitute for children 
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of their own. Attending in all weathers, and in 
public, and perhaps mean apartments, teaching oyer 
and over again the simple elements of learning to 
little awkward mean~clad urchins, may be a less 
elegant, though not a less useful, employment than 
sitting in the drawing-room with the genteel and 
accomplished young ladies while they practise their 
musical lessons, or con over their French and Italian 
exercises. None, whatever be their fortunes or 
situations in life, are bora merely for themselves : 
surrounded on every side by our fellow-creatures-— 
united to tbem, as mortals, by similar wants, similar 
necessities, and by mutual sympathies — who shall 
dare avow their right to be idle, or show their 
charter for being born merely to consume the fruits 
of the earth ? Nature and religion alike forbid the 
empty boast. 

Those, of either sex, who make their own personal 
comfort and individual gratification their primary 
dbject and sole study, seldom, if ever, obtain the end 
proposed. The less we think of ourselves the more 
we enjoy existence, which can never be barren of 
felicity to those whose time and talents are engaged 
in any laudable pursuit; and, after all we can 
either hope for or imagine of good in this sub- 
lunary world, the greatest portion of real happiness 
will ever be found in a steady course of virtuous ac- 
tions, and in the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
affections. 
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LETTER VIII. 

ON THE CONJUGAL DUTIES. 

A young woman possessed of any sense or re- 
flection will not form a matrimonial engagement 
without due consideration, and the approbation of 
those friends whom it is either her duty or to her 
interest to consult. The engagement once formed, 
and the connexion ratified by those solemn ties 
which death only can dissolve, she must now con- 
sider herself as entering into new scenes, and an- 
pearing on the stage of life in a character which 
involves in it more responsibility and a greater 
number of duties than belong to the single state. 

The support of his wife and family devolving on 
the husband, the male is nominally, and ought to 
be in reality, the master of his own house : he should 
also be the friend, the gujde, the protector, of his 
wife ; the guardian, the director, and the governor, 
of his children. But, alas ! men being, equally with 
women, imperfect creatures, the fond maiden who 
marries with the expectation of finding all these 
characters realized and united in the person of him 
whom she has promised both to love and obey may, 
in all probability, sooner or later, find herself wo- * 
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fully mistaken, and consequently greatly disap- 
pointed. 

Men being bora for aetion, their natural aud 
proper sphere is the world : ambition, patriotism, 
business, and the thirst of gain, call them from 
home, and are pursuits equally unfavorable to the 
constant exercise of the private and lesser duties of 
life. Fatigued by the business of the day, crossed 
in their paths, jostled or circumvented in the plans 
which they had formed for the public good or for 
their own private benefit, man sometimes returns 
home, at stated hours, wearied in body, exhausted 
in spirits, and not un frequently irritable in temper. 
At these periods, patience and forbearance on the 
part of the female are peculiarly called for, and woe 
be to the imbecile and hapless fair one who, un- 
accustomed to think or act for herself ou any occa- 
sion, however trifling, continues to teaze her peevish 
lord with idle questions or petty cares, and then 
adds to his ill humour by fruitless complaints of 
his want of attention to her and to her concerns. 

Some dignity of character, some energy of mind, 
are necessary, and must be evinced by the woman 
-who wishes to preserve the respect of her husband, 
even in the brightest day of prosperity, in the ten* 
derest hour of domestic confidence. When troubles 
and difficulties cloud the prospect, those qualities 
in the wife will be found to be still more requisite 
and desirable : instead of seeking support and coa- 
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solation from her distressed partner, who may pro- 
bably be incapable of offering her either, she most 
then endeavour to sustain his spirits and mitigate 
the present evil, or avert the threatened blow, by 
displaying fortitude and patience softened by ten- 
derness, or vigour and courage tempered by pro* 
dence. 

The rock on which many young women, when 
married, are too apt lo wreck their happiness, is that 
of expecting from their husbands an unabated con- 
tinuance of those little attentions "which they had 
been iti the habit of receiving from them when 
lovers ; still exacting as a debt the homage which is 
no longer paid to them as a voluntary tribute. 

Before marriage woman is the idol of her lover; 
accustomed to consider herself in this light, she is 
unwilling to exchange the passion of love, though 
evanescent in its nature, for the more permanent, 
but less fascinating, sentiment of friendship and 
esteem. 

Every woman, previous to her marriage, should 
endeavour to find out and develop the peculiar dis- 
position and sentiments of the man with whom she 
is to pass the remainder of her days ; as the least 
shade of distinction in taste or inclination, between 
persons so nearly connected as man and wife, may, 
if pertinaciously adhered to by either, be productive 
of disgust and' uneasiness to both. Domestication 
is the great trial and the most formidable test both 
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of lore and friendship. Two persons, when living 
apart, may, apparently, agree in principle and in sen- 
timent on every important subject ; yet, when they 
come to reside constantly under the same roof, petty 
circumstances may occasion difference of opinion, 
and opposition in judgment or action, in things 
which, though trifling in themselves, may, from 
occurring daily, become of sufficient importance to 
the parties concerned to give rise to frequent 
debate; which, if not guarded against, too often 
leads to unpleasant consequences, and may end in 
the destruction of domestic harmony. 

A sensible woman # to preserve the peace and se- 
cure the affections of her husband, will often sacri- 
fice her own inclinations to his: it may be her 
duty — it is always to her interest: for instance, 
should he be of an open liberal temper, and fond of 
company, while she prefers occasional retirement 
or a small circle of select friends to a constant suc- 
cession of indiscriminate visitors, she will not offend 
him by receiving with coldness and ill manners the 
guests whom he has invited, and in whose society 
he appears to take delight: on the contrary, she 
will at all times cheerfully entertain his chosen ac- 
quaintance, and object to no rites of hospitality 
which are consistent with prudence, decency, and 
• virtue. Should she, at length, have reason to sus- 
pect that the liberality of his disposition, aided by 
bis social propensities, may lead him into expenses 
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which his fortune will not bear or his situation in 
life justify, she will, by calm and well-timed caul ion, 
enforced with animated yet gentle persuasion, 
endeavour to wean him by degrees from that un- 
bounded but mistaken display of generosity, which, 
if persisted in, must finally end in the ruin both of 
himself and his family. 

Should a young woman of a gay and lively tem- 
per chance to be united to a man of retired habits, 
or of a studious or saturnine disposition, let her en- 
deavour to find occupation and amusement in the 
bosom of her own family, and, though fond of going: 
abroad as of receiving company at home, resign, 
without forfeiting either her cheerfulness or her 
temper, every party which her splenetic spouse may 
happen to disapprove, or cannot be prevailed on to 
join. By such conduct she will gain the respect of 
her husband, and secure that domestic peace and 
harmony which it is the duty, and most frequently 
the peculiar province, of the female to preserve. 
Domestic peace, like the fine porcelain vase, if 
broken, may be cemented, but the beauty and in* 
trinsic value of both are considerably lessened by 
the accident. Every woman, when she exchanges 
the single for the married state, must reckon on 
being called upon to make some, if not many, sacri- 
fices ; these sacrifices, if she marry the man of her 
choice, or after marriage become attached to her 
husband, will not cost her very dear* By giving 
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up to ber lord and master in trifling matters, she 
will be more likely to retain her influence over him 
in greater, and be euabled to interfere and to advise 
with effect when subjects of importance, such as in- 
volve their mutual interest, call for or justify her 
interference. 

Under that most delicate, most trying of all 
circumstances, to the chaste, the high-minded fe- 
male — the knowledge, however obtained, of iufidelity 
in a husband — it would be more easy to say how she 
ought not than how she ought to conduct herself, 
an the latter must depend on a variety of minute, 
attending, and sometimes accidental circumstances. 
By haughty resentment and bitter reproaches the 
justly-offended maiden may occasionally call back a 
traent, and rivet the chains of a repentant lover ; 
particularly when he suspects he has a rival, and 
that his fair one cares little whether she calls him 
back or dismisses him for ever. In marriage the 
case is widely different; and resentment, manifested 
by reproaches, has seldom, if ever, been found effi- 
cacious, when resorted to by a wife for the purpose 
of reclaiming an indifferent and wandering husband* v 
Accepting with complacency gallant attentions 
from a male friend, or sportively flirting with an 
suxodental acquaintance or casual visitor, with a 
view to excite the jealousy, and, by so doing, awaken 
•fresh the dormant passion or lost affection of her 
asjrtner, is also an uncertain remedy, and a too-daiu 
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The infant, stimulated by the desire of food, 
clings to the nurse from whom it receives its first 
and natural supply of nourishment; the pleasure 
afforded to the child by the gratification of its only 
desire mingling and associating itself, as its faculties 
expand, with the idea of its nurse, produces in its 
breast the sentiment of affection to her person, and 
thus, by degrees, transforms the at-first mere sel- 
fish into a social passion. As the chilcLadvances in 
months and in years, other objects and more per* 
sons contributing to its happiness and amusement, 
the sphere of its. attachments becomes enlarged. 
In process of time, if engaged in domestic life, the 
circle grows wider and wider, till, at length, the 
selfish passions being all associated with or trans- 
ferred to other objects, self-love is forgotten, or 
totally absorbed in the social affections. 

The unmarried female, cut off from all the ten- 
derest charities of human life, looks around her in 
vain for an object on which to fix her affections t 
none appearing, her sensibility, deprived of the 
proper channels in which it ought to flow, recoils 
on her own heart; till, at length, self becomes the 
central point to which her cares, her anxieties, all 
tend, and in which, at last, her pains and her plea- 
sures alike terminate. 

To counteract, and, as much as possible, keep 
within due bounds, this fend encroacher, inordinate 
self-love, the staid maiden should mix, as much as 
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her circumstances will justify or her situation 
allow, with liberal and general society ; she should 
also, wherever she is situated, endeavour to take an 
interest in all that is passing around her : by so 
doing she will learn to abstract her ideas, and pre- 
vent her thoughts from recarritig too frequently to 
her own particular circumstances or sensations. She 
may likewise cultivate individual friendships with 
females, either married or unmarried, whose pursuits 
and dispositions accord with her own. 

Has she sisters or early friends settled in her 
vicinity, let her not, because they have no longer 
undivided affections or unappropriated time to be- 
stow, fancy herself slighted or neglected, and, in 
consequence of that suspicion, give up their society : 
on the contrary, she - should endeavour to secure 
their friendship, and evince the sincerity of her 
own', by taking a kind and affectionate interest m 
their concerns, being ready at all times to offer them 
assistance when needful, to visit them in sickness 
or affliction, to sooth them in the hour of nature's 
sorrow, to share with them, in a degree, the care 
and the attention due to their offspring. By per- 
severing in this conduct, she will gradually lose the 
sense of her own loneliness, secure the respect and 
esteem of all rational persons, and gain the affec- 
tions of the rising generation. 

Yonng people are always gratified and flattered 
by the notice of persons older than themselves; 
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more especially so when such persons are held in 
high estimation by their parents. When elderly 
persons complain of the want of deference and at* 
tention in the young, the faults alleged most fre- 
quently originate with themselves. When women 
somewhat advanced in life affect the gaiety and 
folly of youth, or, having themselves passed the 
joyous season of juvenile amusements, commence 
censor, and sternly rebuke or indiscriminately 
blame the levity of childhood, and the innocent bat 
unavoidable mistakes of inexperienced youth, what 
claims have they to the respect or gratitude of those 
whom they offend rather than favour P 

To those single women who have no very near 
relatives or connexions, charity, both public and 
private, offers a never-failing source of (praise- 
worthy and interesting occupation. There are in 
the present day (to the honour of the ladies of 
Great Britain be it recorded) so many benevolent 
institutions of various kinds, both patronised and' 
managed entirely by the female sex, that not one 
of them who wishes to exert her talents or undraw 
her purse-strings for the benefit of her fellow-crea? 
tures can justly excuse herself on the plea of having 
no opportunity to render herself useful, or complain 
of want of coadjutors in the great work of charity. 
To. those who are fond of children, and find pleasure 
in attending to them, schools of various descriptions 
and denominations present a substitute for children 
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of their owu. Attending in all weathers, and in 
public, and perhaps mean apartments, teaching over 
and over again the simple elements of learning to 
little awkward mean-clad urchins, may be a less 
elegant, though not a less useful, employment than 
sitting in the drawing-room with the genteel and 
accomplished young ladies while they practise their 
musical lessons, or con over their French and Italian 
exercises. None, whatever be their fortunes or 
situations in life, are born merely for themselves : 
surrounded on every side by our fellow-creatures— 
united to them, as mortals, by similar wants, similar 
necessities, and by mutual sympathies — who shall 
■dare avow their right to be idle, or show their 
charter for being born merely to consume the fruits 
of the earth P Nature and religion alike forbid the 
empty boast. 

Those, of either sex, who make their own personal 
comfort and individual gratification their primary 
dbject and sole study, seldom, if ever, obtain the end 
proposed. The less we think of ourselves the more 
we enjoy existence, which can never be barren of 
felicity to those whose time and talents are engaged 
in any laudable pursuit; and, after all we can 
either hope for or imagine of good in this sub- 
lunary world, the greatest portion of real happiness 
will ever be found in a steady course of virtuous ac- 
tions, and in the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
affections. 
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LETTER VIII. 

ON THE CONJUGAL DUTIES. 

A young woman possessed of any sense or re- 
flection will not form a matrimonial engagement 
without due consideration, and the approbation of 
those friends whom it is either her duty or to her 
interest to consult. The engagement once formed, 
and the connexion ratified by those solemn ties 
which death only can dissolve, she must now con- 
sider herself as entering into new scenes, and ap- 
pearing on the stage of life in a character which 
involves in it more responsibility and a greater 
number of duties than belong to the single state. 

The support of his wife and family devolving on 
the husband, the male is nominally, and ought to 
be in reality, the master of his own house : he should 
also be the friend, the gujde, the protector, of his 
wife ; the guardian, the director, and the governor, 
of his children. But, alas ! men being, equally with 
women, imperfect creatures, the fond maiden who 
marries with the expectation of finding all these 
characters realized and united in the person of him 
whom she has promised both to love and obey may, 
in all probability, sooner or later, find herself wo- 
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fully mistaken, and consequently greatly disap- 
pointed. 

Men being bora for action, their natural and 
proper sphere is the world : ambition, patriotism, 
business, and the thirst of gain, call them from 
home, and are pursuits equally unfavorable to the 
constant exercise of the private and lesser duties of 
life. Fatigued by the business of the day, crossed 
in their paths, jostled or circumvented in the plans 
which they had formed for the public good or for 
their own private benefit, man sometimes returns 
home, at stated hours, wearied in body, exhausted 
in spirits, and not unfrequentJy irritable in temper. 
At these periods, patience and forbearance on the 
part of the female are peculiarly called for, and woe 
be to the imbecile and hapless fair one who, un- 
accustomed to think or act for herself ou any occa- 
sion, however trifling, continues to teaze her peevish 
lord with idle questions or petty cares, and then 
adds to his ill humour by fruitless complaints of 
his want of attention to her and to her concerns. 

Some dignity of character, some energy of mind, 
are necessary, and must be evinced by the woman 
who wishes to preserve the respect of her husband, 
even in the brightest day of prosperity, in the ten* 
derest hour of domestic confidence. When troubles 
and difficulties cloud the prospect, those qualities 
in the wife will be found to be still more requisite 
and desirable : instead of seeking support and coa- 
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solation from her distressed partner, who may pro- 
bably be incapable of offering her either, she most 
then endeavour to sustain his spirits and mitigate 
the present evil, or avert the threatened blow, by 
displaying fortitude and patience softened by ten- 
derness, or vigour and courage tempered by pru- 
dence. 

The rock on which many young women, when 
married, are too apt lo wreck their happiness, is that 
of expecting from their husbands an unabated con- 
tinuance of those little attentions "which they had 
been in the habit of receiving from them when 
lovers; still exacting as a debt the homage which is 
no longer paid to them as a voluntary tribute. 

Before marriage woman is the idol of her lover; 
accustomed to consider herself in this light, she is 
unwilling to exchange the passion of love, though 
evanescent in its nature, for the more permanent, 
but less fascinating, sentiment of friendship and 
esteem. 

Every woman, previous to her marriage, should 
endeavour to find out and develop the peculiar dis- 
position and sentiments of the man with whom she 
is to pass the remainder of her days ; as the least 
shade of distinction in taste or inclination, between 
persons so nearly connected as man and wife, may, 
if pertinaciously adhered to by either, be productive 
of disgust and uneasiness to both. Domestication 
is the great trial and the most formidable test both 
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of lore and friendship. Two persons, when living 
apart, may, apparently, agree in principle and in sen- 
timent on every important subject ; yet, when they 
come to reside constantly under the same roof, petty 
circumstances may occasion difference of opinion, 
and opposition in judgment or action, in things 
which, though trifling in themselves, may, from 
occurring daily, become of sufficient importance to 
the parties concerned to give rise to frequent 
debate; which, if not guarded against, too often 
leads to unpleasant consequences, and may end in 
the destruction of domestic harmony. 

A sensible woman # to preserve the peace and se- 
cure the affections of her husband, will often sacri- 
fice her own inclinations to his: it may be her 
duty — it is always to her interest: for instance, 
should he be of an open liberal temper, and fond of 
company, while she prefers occasional retirement 
or a small circle of select friends to a constant suc- 
cession of indiscriminate visitors, she will not offend 
him by receiving with coldness and ill manners the 
guests whom he has invited, and in whose society 
he appears to take delight: on the contrary, she 
will at all times cheerfully entertain his chosen ac- 
quaintance, and object to no rites of hospitality 
which are consistent with prudence, decency, and 
*> virtue. Should she, at length, have reason to sus- 
pect that the liberality of his disposition, aided by 
his social propensities, may lead him into expenses 
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which his fortune will not bear or his situation in 
life justify, she will, by calm and well-timed caution, 
enforced with animated yet gentle persuasion, 
endeavour to wean him by degrees from that un- 
bounded but mistaken display of generosity, which, 
if persisted in, mast finally end in the ruin both of 
himself and his family. 

Should a young woman of a gay and lively tem- 
per chance to be united to a man of retired habits, 
or of a studious or saturnine disposition, let her en- 
deavour to find occupation and amusement in the 
bosom of her own family, and, though fond of going? 
abroad as of receiving company at home, resign, 
without forfeiting either her cheerfulness or her 
temper, every party which her splenetic spouse may 
happen to disapprove, or cannot be prevailed on to 
join. By such conduct she will gain the respect of 
her husband, and secure that domestic peaoe and 
harmony which it is the duty, and most frequently 
the peculiar province, of the female to preserve. 
Domestic peace, like the fine porcelain vase, if 
broken, may be cemented, but the beauty and in- 
trinsic value of both are considerably lessened by 
the accident. Every woman, when she exchanges 
the single for the married state, must reckon on 
being called upon to make some, if not many, sacri- 
fices ; these sacrifices, if she marry the man of her 
choice, or after marriage become attached to her 
husband, will not cost her very dear. By giviag 
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up to her lord and master in trifling matters, she 
will be more likely to retain her influence over him 
in greater, and be euabled to interfere and to advise 
with effect when subjects of importance, such as in- 
volve their mutual interest, call for or justify her 
interference. 

Under that most delicate, most trying of all 
circumstances, to the chaste, the high-minded fe- 
male — the knowledge, however obtained, of iu fidelity 
in a husband — it would be more easy to say how she 
ought not than how she ought to conduct herself, 
an the latter must depend on a variety of minute, 
attending, and sometimes accidental circumstauces. 
By haughty resentment and bitter reproaches the 
justly-offended maiden may occasionally call back a 
truant, and rivet the chains of a repentant lover ; 
particularly when he suspects he has a rival, and 
that his fair one cares little whether she calls him 
back or dismisses him for ever* In marriage the 
case is widely different ; and resentment, manifested 
by reproaches, has seldom, if ever, been found effi- 
cacious, when resorted to by a wife for the purpose 
of reclaiming an indifferent and wandering husband* v 
Accepting with complacency gallant attentions 
from a male friend, or sportively flirting with an 
accidental acquaintance or casual visitor, with a 
view to excite the jealousy, and, by so doing, awaken 
afresh the dormant passion or lost affection of her 
psjrtner, it also an unsertain remedy* and a too-dan. 
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The infant, stimulated by the desire of food, 
clings to the nurse from whom it receives its first 
and natural supply of nourishment; the pleasure 
afforded to the child by the gratification of its only 
desire mingling and associating itself, as its faculties 
expand, with the idea of its nurse, produces in its 
breast the sentiment of affection to her person, and 
thus, by degrees, transforms the at-first mere sel- 
fish into a social passion. As the chilcLadvances in 
months and in years, other objects and more per* 
sons contributing to its happiness and amusement, 
the sphere of its -attachments becomes enlarged. 
In process of time, if engaged in domestic life, the 
circle grows wider and wider, till, at length, the 
selfish passions being all associated with or trans- 
ferred to other objects, self-love is forgotten, or 
totally absorbed in the social affections. 

The unmarried female, cut off from all the ten- 
derest charities of human life, looks around her in 
vain for an object on which to fix her affections? 
none appearing, her sensibility, deprived of the 
proper channels in which it ought to flow, recoils 
on her own heart ; till, at length, self becomes the 
central point to which her cares, her anxieties, all 
tend, and in which, at last, her pains and her plea- 
sures alike terminate. 

To counteract, and, as much as possible, keen 
within due bounds, this fond encroacher, inordinate 
self-love, the staid maiden should mix, as much m 
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her circumstances will justify or ber situation 
allow, with liberal and general society ; she should 
also, wherever she is situated, endeavour to take an 
interest in all that is passing around her : by so 
doing she will learn to abstract her ideas, and pre- 
vent her thoughts from recurring too frequently to 
her own particular circumstances or sensations. She 
may likewise cultivate individual friendships with 
females, either married or unmarried, whose pursuits 
and dispositions accord with her own. 

Has she sisters or early friends settled in her 
vicinity, let her not, because they have no longer 
undivided affections or unappropriated time to be- 
stow, fancy herself slighted or neglected, and, in 
consequence of that suspicion, give up their society : 
on the contrary, she ' should endeavour to secure 
their friendship, and evince the sincerity of her 
own', by taking a kind and affectionate interest in 
their concerns, being ready at all times to offer them 
assistance when needful, to visit them in sickness 
or affliction, to sooth them in the hour of nature's 
sorrow, to share with them, in a degree, the care 
and the attention due to their offspring. By per- 
severing in this conduct, she will gradually lose the 
sense of her own loneliness, secure the respect and 
esteem of all rational persons, and gain the affec- 
tions of the rising generation. 

Young people are always gratified and flattered 
by the notice of persons older than themselves; 
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more especially so when such persons are held in 
high estimation by their parents. When elderly 
persons complain of the want of deference and at- 
tention in the young, the faults alleged most fre- 
quently originate with themselves. When women 
somewhat advanced in life affect the gaiety and 
folly of youth, or, having themselves passed the 
joyous season of juvenile amusements, commence 
censor, and sternly rebuke or indiscriminately 
blame the levity of childhood, and the innocent bat 
unavoidable mistakes of inexperienced youth, what 
claims have they to the respect or gratitude of those 
whom they offend rather than favour P 

To those single women who have no very near 
relatives or connexions, charity, both public and 
private, offers a never- failing source of praise- 
Worthy and interesting occupation. There are in 
the present day (to the honour of the ladies of 
Great Britain be it recorded) so many benevolent 
institutions of various kinds, both patronised and' 
managed entirely by the female sex, that not one 
of them who wishes to exert her talents or undraw 
her purse-strings for the benefit of her fellow-crea y 
tures can justly excuse herself on the plea of having 
no opportunity to render herself useful, or complain 
of want of coadjutors in the great work of charity. 
To. those who are fond of children, and find pleasure 
in attending to them, schools of various descriptions 
and denominations present a substitute /or children 
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of their owu. Attending in all weathers, and in 
public, and perhaps mean apartments, teaching over 
and over again the simple elements of learning to 
little awkward mean- clad urchins, may be a less 
elegant, though not a less useful, employment than 
sitting in the drawing-room with the genteel and 
accomplished young ladies while they practise their 
musical lessons, or con oyer their French and Italiau 
exercises. None, whatever be their fortunes or 
situations in life, are born merely for themselves: 
surrounded on every side by our fellow-creatures— 
united to them, as mortals, by similar wants, similar 
necessities, and by mutual sympathies — who shall 
dare avow their right to be idle, or show their 
charter for being born merely to consume the fruits 
of the earth P Nature and religion alike forbid the 
empty boast. 

Those, of either sex, who make their own personal 
comfort and individual gratification their primary 
object and sole study, seldom, if ever, obtain the end 
proposed. The less we think of ourselves the more 
we enjoy existence, which ean never be barren of 
felicity to those whose time and talents are engaged 
in any laudable pursuit; and, after all we can 
either hope for or imagine of good in this sub- 
lunary world, the greatest portion of real happiness 
will ever be found in a steady course of virtuous ac- 
tions, and in the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
affections. 
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LETTER VIII. 

ON THE CONJUGAL DUTIES. 

A young woman possessed of any sense or re- 
flection will not form a matrimonial engagement 
without due consideration, and the approbation of 
those friends whom it is either her duty or to her 
interest to consult. The engagement once formed, 
and the connexion ratified by those solemn ties 
which death only can dissolve, she must now con- 
sider herself as entering into new scenes, and ap- 
pearing on the stage of life in a character which 
involves in it more responsibility and a greater 
number of duties than belong to the single state. 

The support of his wife and family devolving ou 
the husband, the male is nominally, and ought to 
be in reality, the master of his own house : he should 
also be the friend, the guyle, the protector, of his 
wife; the guardian, the director, and the governor, 
of his children. But, alas ! men being, equally with 
women, imperfect creatures, the fond maiden who 
marries with the expectation of finding all these 
characters realized and united in the person of him 
whom she has promised both to love and obey may, 
in all probability, sooner or later, find herself wo- * 
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fully mistaken, and consequently greatly disap- 
pointed. 

Men being born for action, their natural and 
proper sphere is the world : ambition, patriotism, 
business, and the thirst of gain, call them from 
home, and are pursuits equally unfavorable to the 
constant exercise of the private and lesser duties of 
life. Fatigued by the business of the day, crossed 
in their paths, jostled or circumvented in the plans 
which they had formed for the public good or for 
their own private benefit, man sometimes returns 
home, at stated hours, wearied in body, exhausted 
in spirits, and not unfrequently irritable in temper. 
At these periods, patience and forbearance on the 
part of the female are peculiarly called for, and woe 
he to the imbecile and hapless fair one who, un- 
accustomed to think or act for herself on any occa- 
sion, however trifling, continues to teaze her peevish 
lord with idle questions or petty cares, and then 
adds to his ill humour by fruitless complaints of 
his want of attention to her and to her concerns. 

Some dignity of character, some energy of mind, 
are necessary, and must be evinced by the woman 
who wishes to preserve the respect of her husband, 
even in the brightest day of prosperity, in the ten- 
derest hour of domestic confidence. When troubles 
and difficulties cloud the prospect, those qualities 
in the wife will be found to be still more requisite 
and desirable : instead of seeking support and coa- 
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solation from her distressed partner, who may pro* 
bably be incapable of offering her either, she most 
then endeavour to sustain his spirits and mitigate 
the present evil, or avert the threatened blow, by 
displaying fortitude and patience softened by ten- 
derness, or vigour and courage tempered by pru- 
dence. 

The rock on which many young women, when 
married, are too apt to wreck their happiness, is that 
of expecting from their husbands an unabated con- 
tinuance of those little attentions "which they had 
been hi the habit of receiving from them when 
lovers ; still exacting as a debt the homage which is 
no longer paid to them as a voluntary tribute. 

Before marriage woman is the idol of her lover; 
accustomed to consider herself in this light, she is 
unwilling to exchange the passion of love, though 
evanescent in its nature, for the more permanent, 
but less fascinating, sentiment of friendship and 
esteem. 

Every woman, previous to her marriage, should 
endeavour to find out and develop the peculiar dis- 
position and sentiments of the man with whom she 
is to pass the remainder of her days ; as the least 
shade of distinction in taste or inclination, between 
persons so nearly connected as man and wife, may, 
if pertinaciously adhered to by either, be productive 
of disgust and uneasiness to both. Domestication 
is the great trial and the most formidable test both 
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of love and friendship. Two persons, when living 
apart, may, apparently, agree in principle and in sen- 
timent on every important subject ; yet, when they 
come to reside constantly under the same roof, petty 
circumstances may occasion difference of opinion, 
and opposition in judgment or action, in things 
which, though trifling in themselves, may, from 
occurring daily, become of sufficient importance to 
the parties concerned to give rise to frequent 
debate; which, if not guarded against, too often 
leads to unpleasant consequences, and may end in 
the destruction of domestic harmony. 

A sensible woman, to preserve the peace and se- 
cure the affections of her husband, will often sacri- 
fice her own inclinations to his: it may be her 
duty — it is always to her interest: for instance, 
should he be of an open liberal temper, and fond of 
company, while she prefers occasional retirement 
or a small circle of select friends to a constant suc- 
cession of indiscriminate visitors, she will not offend 
him by receiving with coldness and ill manners the 
guests whom he has invited, and in whose society 
he appears to take delight : on the contrary, she 
will at all times cheerfully entertain his chosen ac- 
quaintance, and object to no rites of hospitality 
which are consistent with prudence, decency, and 
• virtue. Should she, at length, have reason to sus- 
pect that the liberality of his disposition, aided by 
bis social propensities, may lead him into expenses 
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which his fortune will not bear or his situation in 
life justify, she will, by calm and well-limed caul ion, 
enforced with animated yet gentle persuasion, 
endeavour to wean him by degrees from that un- 
bounded but mistaken display of generosity, which, 
if persisted in, must finally end in the ruin both of 
himself and his family. 

Should a young woman of a gay and lively tem- 
per chance to be united to a man of retired habits, 
or of a studious or saturnine disposition, let her en- 
deavour to find occupation and amusement in the 
bosom of her own family, and, though fond of going 
abroad as of receiving company at home, resign, 
without forfeiting either her cheerfulness or her 
temper, every party which her splenetic spouse may 
happen to disapprove, or cannot be prevailed on to 
join. By such conduct she will gain the respect of 
her husband, and secure that domestic peace and 
harmony which it is the duty, and most frequently 
the peculiar province, of the female to preserve. 
Domestic peace, like the fine porcelain vase, if 
broken, may be cemented, but the beauty and in* 
trinsic value of both are considerably lessened by 
the accident. Every woman, when she exchanges 
the single for the married state, mist reckon on 
being called upon to make some, if not many, sacri- 
fices ; these sacrifices, if she marry the man of her 
choice, or after marriage become attached to her 
husband, will not cost her very dear* By givisg 
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up to her lord and master in trifling matters, she 
will be more likely to retain her influence over him 
in greater, and be euabled to interfere and to advise 
with effect when subjects of importance, such as in- 
volve their mutual interest, call for or justify her 
interference. 

Under that most delicate, most trying of all 
circumstances, to the chaste, the high-minded fe- 
male — the knowledge, however obtained, of infidelity 
in a husband — it would be more easy to say how she 
ought not than how she ought to conduct herself, 
an the latter must depend on a variety of minute, 
attending, and sometimes accidental circumstances. 
By haughty resentment and bitter reproaches the 
justly-offended maiden may occasionally call back a 
truant, and rivet the chains of a repentant lover ; 
particularly when he suspects he has a rival, and 
that his fair one cares little whether she calls him 
back or dismisses him for ever* In marriage the 
case is widely different ; and resentment, manifested 
by reproaches, has seldom, if ever, been found effi- 
cacious, when resorted to by a wife for the purpose 
of reclaiming an indifferent and wandering husband* n 
Accepting with complacency gallant attentions 
from a male friend, or sportively flirting with an 
accidental acquaintance or casual visitor, with a 
view to excite the jealousy, and, by so doing, awaken 
afresh the dormant passion or lost affection of her 
psjrtner, is also an uncertain remedy, and a toe-dan. 
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feminine graces of woman, interfere with the pride* 
or encroach on the privilege* and boasted supe- 
riority of man. 

Learned ladies and female authors have long 
ceased to be regarded either as objects of curiosity 
or aversion ; and the epithet bluestocking lady, as 
a term of reproach or ridicule, is no longer applied to 
any but the affected, superficial, and half-witted 
female, whose pretensions to learning or science 
are not justified by her attainments. 

The progress of civilization, which is dairy ad- 
vancing both in the old world and in the new ; the 
more general diffusion of literature both in town and 
country, by the means of libraries, book-clubs, read- 
ing* societies, &c; the greater attention paid to fe- 
male education than formerly; and, above all, the 
splendid talents which, of late years, have been dis- 
played, and the lofty energies which, in various 
ways, have been exerted by women, have redeemed 
their character as a sex from the charges of imbe- 
cility and frivolity— charges by which they havu 
been too often and too long both cruelly and un- 
justly insulted by those who are incompetent to 
judge of female ability, and who, from mistaken no- 
tions of its real value, still wish to debar woman 
from free access to the tree of knowledge. 

The single woman of the present day is chiefly 
distinguished from her married sisters by possessing 
more literary acquirements, more elegant acconv 
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plishments, or higher attainments in some particular 
art or science, than the numerous avocations of do* 
mestic life have allowed the matron either tine or 
opportunity of attending to. 

In the present day, various causes, which it would 
be unnecessary in this place either to inquire into 
or enumerate, have operated, and continue to 
operate, as a check on early marriages; conse- 
quently, spinsters of a certain age being more 
abundant, the unmarried female is no longer con- 
sidered as an anomaly in society; and the ancient 
virgin, such as we find her depictured by the 
dramatist and the novel-writer of the last century, 
is at present a character but seldom seen, and which 
will soon become nearly, if not entirely, extinct* 

The greatest evil at present attending celibacy 
is that it tends both to engender and to pronfcote a 
spirit of selfishness among its votaries: but this is 
an evil by no means confined to the weaker sex ; 
single men are generally found to be equally, if not 
mere, selfish than single women. Self4ove is a 
fusion inherent in human nature ; Jt has* by some 
philosophers been said to be the master>spring by 
which every other passion is impelled and called 
into actions be that as it may, self-love will, oa in- 
quiry, be found to take its various modifications ef 
charaoter in individuals from the situations in which 
they are placed, and from the many adventitious 
eSrcuuwtances by which they are surrounded. 
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The infant, stimulated by the desire of food, 
clings to the nurse from whom it receives its first 
and natural supply of nourishment; the pleasure 
afforded to the child by the gratification of its only 
desire mingling and associating itself, as its faculties 
expand, with the idea of its nurse, produces in its 
breast the sentiment of affection to her person, and 
thus, by degrees, transforms the at-first mere sel- 
fish into a social passion. As the chilcLadvances in 
months and in years, other objects and more per- 
sons contributing to its happiness and amusement, 
the sphere of its -attachments becomes enlarged. 
In process of time, if engaged in domestic life, the 
circle grows wider and wider, till, at length, the 
selfish passions being all associated with or trans- 
ferred to other objects, self-love is forgotten, or 
totally absorbed in the social affections. 

The unmarried female, cut off from all the ten- 
derest charities of human life, looks around her in 
vain for an object on which to fix her affections? 
none appearing, her sensibility, deprived of the 
proper channels in which it ought to flow, recoils 
on her own heart ; till, at length, self becomes the 
central point to which her cares, her anxieties, all 
tend, and in which, at last, her pains and her plea- 
sures alike terminate. 

To counteract, and, as much as possible, keep 
within doe bounds, this fond encroacher, inordinate 
self-love, the staid maiden should mix, as much as 
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her circumstances will justify or ber situation 
allow, with liberal and general society ; she should 
also, wherever she is situated, endeavour to take an 
interest in all that is passing around her : by so 
doing she will learn to abstract her ideas, and pre- 
vent her thoughts from recurring too frequently to 
her own particular circumstances or sensations. She 
may likewise cultivate individual friendships with 
females, either married or unmarried! whose pursuits 
and dispositions accord with her own. 

Has she sisters or early friends settled in her 
vicinity, let her not, because they have no longer 
undivided affections or unappropriated time to be- 
stow, fancy herself slighted or neglected, and, in 
consequence of that suspicion, give up their society : 
on the contrary, she 'should endeavour to secure 
their friendship, and evince the sincerity of her 
own, by taking a kind and affectionate interest m 
their concerns, being ready at all times to offer them 
assistance when needful, to visit them in sickness 
or affliction, to sooth them in the hour of nature's 
sorrow, to share with them, in a degree, the care 
and the attention due to their offspring. By per- 
severing in this conduct, she will gradually lose the 
sense of her own loneliness, secure the respect and 
esteem of all rational persons, and gain the affec- 
tions of the rising generation. 

Yonng people are always gratified and flattered 
by the notice of persons older than themselves; 
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more especially so when such persons are held in 
high estimation by their parents. When elderly 
persons complain of the want of deference and at- 
tention in the young, the faults alleged most fre- 
quently originate with themselves. When women 
somewhat advanced in life affect the gaiety and 
folly of youth, or, having themselves passed the 
joyous season of juvenile amusements, eminence 
censor, and sternly rebuke or indiscriminately 
blame the levity of childhood, and the innocent bat 
unavoidable mistakes of inexperienced youth, what 
claims have they to the respect or gratitude of those 
whom they offend rather than favour P 

To those single women who have no very near 
relatives or connexions, charity, both public and 
private, offers a never-failing source of praise- 
worthy and interesting occupation. There are in 
the present day (to the honour of the ladies of 
Great Britain be it recorded) so many benevolent 
institutions of various kinds, both patronised and' 
managed entirely by the female sex, that not one 
of them who wishes to exert her talents or undraw 
her purse-strings for the benefit of her fellow-crear 
tures can justly excuse herself on the plea of having 
no opportunity to render herself useful, or complain 
of want of coadjutors in the great work of charity. 
To. those who are fond of children, and find pleasure 
in attending to them, schools of various descriptions 
and denominations present a substitute for children 
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of their owu. Attending in all weathers, and in 
public, and perhaps mean apartments, teaching over 
and over again the simple elements of learning to 
little awkward mean-clad urchins, may be a less 
elegant, though not a less useful, employment than 
sitting in the drawing-room with the genteel and 
accomplished young ladies while they practise their 
musical lessons, or con over their French and Italian 
exercises. None, whatever be their fortunes or 
situations in life, are born merely for themselves : 
surrounded on every side by our fellow-creatures— 
united to them, as mortals, by similar wants, similar 
necessities, and by mutual sympathies — who shall 
-tare avow their right to be idle, or show their 
charter for being born merely to consume the fruits 
of the earth P Nature and religion alike forbid the 
empty boast. 

Those, of either sex, who make their own personal 
comfort and individual gratification their primary 
object and sole study, seldom, if ever, obtain the end 
proposed. The less we think of ourselves the more 
we enjoy existence, which ean never be barren of 
felicity to those whose time and talents are engaged 
in any laudable pursuit; and, after all we can 
either hope for or imagine of good in this sub- 
lunary world, the greatest portion of real happiness 
will ever be found in a steady course of virtuous ac- 
tions, and in the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
affections. 
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LETTER VIII. 

ON THE CONJUGAL DUTIES. 

A young woman possessed of any sense or re- 
flection will not form a matrimonial engagement 
without due consideration, and the approbation of 
those friends whom it is either her duty or to her 
interest to consult. The engagement once formed, 
and the connexion rati6ed by those solemn ties 
which death only can dissolve, she must now con- 
sider herself as entering into new scenes, and ap- 
pearing on the stage of life in a character which 
involves in it more responsibility and a greater 
number of duties than belong to the single state. 

The support of his wife and family devolving on 
the husband, the male is nominally, and ought to 
be in reality, the master of his own house : he should 
also be the friend, the gujde, the protector, of his 
wife ; the guardian, the director, and the governor, 
of his children. But, alas ! men being, equally with 
women, imperfect creatures, the fond maiden who 
marries with the expectation of finding all these 
characters realized and united in the person of him 
whom she has promised both to love and obey may, 
in all probability, sooner or later, find herself wo- * 
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fully mistaken, and consequently greatly disap- 
pointed. 

Men being bom for action, their natural aud 
proper sphere is the world : ambition, patriotism, 
business, and the thirst of gain, call them from 
home, and are pursuits equally unfavorable to the 
constant exercise of the private and lesser duties of 
life. Fatigued by the business of the day, crossed 
in their paths, jostled or circumvented in the plans 
which they had formed for the public good or for 
their own private benefit, man sometimes returns 
home, at stated hours, wearied in body, exhausted 
in spirits, and not unfrequently irritable in temper. 
At these periods, patience and forbearance on the 
part of the female are peculiarly called for, and woe 
be to the imbecile and hapless fair one who, un- 
accustomed to think or act for herself on any occa- 
sion, however trifling, continues to teaze her peevish 
lord with idle questions or petty cares, and then 
adds to his ill humour by fruitless complaints of 
his want of attention to her and to her concerns. 

Some dignity of character, some energy of mind, 
are necessary, and must be evinced by the woman 
who wishes to preserve the respect of her husband, 
even in the brightest day of prosperity, in the ten* 
{forest hour of domestic confidence. When troubles 
and difficulties cloud the prospect, those qualities 
in the wife will be found to be still more requisite 
and desirable : instead of seeking support and con- 
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solation from her distressed partner, who may pro- 
bably be incapable of offering her either, she most 
then endeavour to sustain his spirits and mitigate 
the present evil, or avert the threatened blow, by 
displaying fortitude and patience softened by ten- 
derness, or vigour and courage tempered by pru- 
dence. 

The rock on which many young women, when 
married, are too apt to wreck their happiness, is that 
of expecting from their husbands an unabated con- 
tinuance of those little attentions "which they had 
been iu the habit of receiving from them when 
lovers ; still exacting as a debt the homage which is 
no longer paid to them as a voluntary tribute. 

Before marriage woman is the idol of her lover; 
accustomed to consider herself in this light, she is 
unwilling to exchange the passion of love, though 
evanescent in its nature, for the more permanent, 
but less fascinating, sentiment of friendship and 
esteem. 

Every woman, previous to her marriage, should 
endeavour to find out and develop the peculiar dis- 
position and sentiments of the man with whom she 
is to pass the remainder of her days ; as the least 
shade of distinction in taste or inclination, between 
persons so nearly connected as man and wife, may, 
if pertinaciously adhered to by either, be productive 
of disgust and uneasiness to both. Domestication 
is the great trial and the most formidable test both 
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of love and friendship. Two persons, when living 
apart, may, apparently, agree in principle and in sen- 
timent on every important subject ; yet, when they 
come to reside constantly under the same roof, petty 
circumstances may occasion difference of opinion, 
and opposition in judgment or action, in things 
which, though trifling in themselves, may, from 
occurring daily, become of sufficient importance to 
the parties concerned to give rise to frequent 
debate; which, if not guarded against, too often 
leads to unpleasant consequences, and may end in 
the destruction of domestic harmony. 

A sensible woman; to preserve the peace and se- 
cure the affections of her husband, will often sacri- 
fice her own inclinations to his: it may be her 
duty — it is always to her interest: for instance, 
should he be of an open liberal temper, and fond of 
company, while she prefers occasional retirement 
or a small circle of select friends to a constant suc- 
cession of indiscriminate visitors, she will not offend 
him by receiving with coldness and ill manners the 
guests whom he has invited, and in whose society 
he appears to take delight : on the contrary, she 
will at all times cheerfully entertain his chosen ac- 
quaintance, and object to no rites of hospitality 
which are consistent with prudence* decency, and 
• virtue. Should she, at length, have reason to sus- 
pect that the liberality of his disposition, aided by 
his social propensities, may lead him into expenses 
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which his fortune will not bear or bis situation in 
life justify, she will, by calm and well-timed caution, 
enforced with animated yet gentle persuasion, 
endeavour to wean him by degrees from that un- 
bounded but mistaken display of generosity, which, 
if persisted in, must finally end in the ruin both of 
himself and his family. 

Should a young woman of a gay and lively tem- 
per chance to be united to a man of retired habits, 
or of a studious or saturnine disposition, let her en- 
deavour to find occupation and amusement in the 
bosom of her own family, and, though fond of going 
abroad as of receiving company at home, resign, 
without forfeiting either her cheerfulness or her 
temper, every party which her splenetic spouse may 
happen to disapprove, or cannot be prevailed oq to 
join. By such conduct she will gain the respect of 
her husband, and secure that domestic peace and 
harmony which it is the duty, and most frequently 
the peculiar province, of the female to preserve. 
Domestic peace, like the fine porcelain vase, if 
broken, may be cemented, but the beauty and in* 
trinsic value of both are considerably lessened by 
the accident. Every woman, when she exchanges 
the single for the married state, must reckon on 
being called upon to make some, if not many, sacri- 
fices ; these sacrifices, if she marry the man of her 
choice, or after marriage become attached to her 
husband, will not cost her very dear. By giving 
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up to her lord and master in trifling matters, she 
will be more likely to retain Iter influence over him 
in greater, and be euabled to interfere and to advise 
with effect when subjects of importance, such as in- 
volve their mutual interest, call for or justify her 
interference. 

Under that most delicate, most trying of all 
circumstances, to the chaste, the high-minded fe- 
male — the knowledge, however obtained, of infidelity 
in a husband — it would be more easy to say how she 
ought not than how she ought to conduct herself, 
as the latter must depend on a variety of minute, 
attending, and sometimes accidental circumstauces. 
By haughty resentment and bitter reproaches the 
justly-offended maiden may occasionally call back a 
traant, and rivet the chains of a repentant lover ; 
particularly when he suspects he has a rival, and 
that his fair one cares little whether she calls him 
back or dismisses him for ever* In marriage the 
case is widely different; and resentment, manifested 
by reproaches, has seldom, if ever, been found effi- 
cacious, when resorted to by a wife for the purpose 
of reclaiming an indifferent and wandering husband* s 
Accepting with complacency gallant attentions 
from a male friend, or sportively flirting with an 
accidental acquaintance or casual visitor, with a * 
view to excite the jealousy, and, by so doing, awaken 
afresh the dormant passion or lost affection of her 
partner, is also an uncertain remedy, and a too-daiu 
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The infant, stimulated by the desire of food, 
clings to the nurse from whom it receives its first 
and natural supply of nourishment; the pleasure 
afforded to the child by the gratification of its only 
desire mingling and associating itself, as its faculties 
expand, with the idea of its nurse, produces in its 
breast the sentiment of affection to her person, and 
thus, by degrees, transforms the at-first mere sel- 
fish into a social passion. As the chilcLadvances in 
months and in years, other objects and more per- 
sons contributing to its happiness and amusement, 
the sphere of its. attachments becomes enlarged. 
In process of time, if engaged in domestic life, the 
circle grows wider and wider, till, at length, the 
selfish passions being all associated with or trans- 
ferred to other objects, self-love is forgotten, or 
totally absorbed in the social affections. 

The unmarried female, cut off from all the ten- 
derest charities of human life, looks around her in 
vain for an object on which to fix her affections? 
none appearing, her sensibility, deprived of the 
proper channels in which it ought to flow, recoils 
on her own heart ; till, at length, self becomes the 
central point to which her cares, her anxieties, all 
tend, and in which, at last, her pains and her plea- 
sures alike terminate. 

To counteract, and, as much as possible, keep 
within doe bounds, this fond encroacher, inordinate 
self-love, the staid maiden should mix, as much as 
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her circumstances will justify or her situation 
allow, with liberal and general society ; she should 
also, wherever she is situated, endeavour to take an 
interest in all that is passing around her : by so 
doing she will learn to abstract her ideas, and pre- 
vent her thoughts from recurring too frequently to 
her own particular circumstances or sensations. She 
may likewise cultivate individual friendships with 
females, either married or unmarried, whose pursuits 
and dispositions accord with her own. 

Has she sisters or early friends settled in her 
vicinity, let her not, because they have no longer 
undivided affections or unappropriated time to be- 
stow, fancy herself slighted or neglected, and, in 
consequence of that suspicion, give up their society : 
on the contrary, she ' should endeavour to secure 
their friendship, and evince the sincerity of her 
own, by taking a kind and affectionate interest in 
their concerns, being ready at all times to offer them 
assistance when needful, to visit them in sickness 
or affliction, to sooth them in the hour of nature's 
sorrow, to share with them, in a degree, the care 
and the attention due to their offspring. By per- 
severing in this conduct, she will gradually lose the 
sense of her own loneliness, secure the respect and 
esteem of all rational persons, and gain the affec- 
tions of the rising generation. 

Yonng people are always gratified and flattered 
by the notice of persons older than themselves; 
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more especially so when such persons are held in 
high estimation by their parents. When elderly 
persons complain of the want of deference and at- 
tention in the young, the faults alleged most fire* 
quently originate with themselves. When women 
somewhat advanced in life affect the gaiety and 
folly of youth, or, having themselves passed the 
joyous season of juvenile amusements, commence 
censor, and sternly rebuke or indiscriminately 
blame the levity of childhood, and the innocent bat 
unavoidable mistakes of inexperienced youth, what 
claims have they to the respect or gratitude of those 
whom they offend rather than favour P 

To those single women who have no very near 
relatives or connexions, charity, both public and 
private, offers a never-failing source of praise- 
worthy and interesting occupation. There are in 
the present day (to the honour of the ladies of 
Great Britain be it recorded) so many benevolent 
institutions of various kinds, both patronised and' 
managed entirely by the female sex, that not cine 
of them who wishes to exert her talents or undraw 
her purse-strings for the benefit of her fellow-cnear 
tures can justly excuse herself on the plea of having 
no opportunity to render herself useful, or complain 
of want of coadjutors in the great work of charity. 
To. those who are fond of children, and find pleasure 
in attending to them, schools of various descriptions 
and denominations present a substitute for children 
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of their owu. Attending in all weathers, and in 
public, and perhaps mean apartments, teaching over 
and over again the simple elements of learning to 
little awkward mean-clad urchins, may be a less 
elegant, though not a less useful, employment than 
sitting in the drawing-room with the genteel and 
accomplished young ladies while they practise their 
musical lessons, or con over their French and Italian 
exercises. None, whatever be their fortunes or 
situations in life, are born merely for themselves : 
surrounded on every side by our fellow-creatures— 
united to them, as mortals, by similar wants, similar 
necessities, and by mutual sympathies — who shall 
4are avow their right to be idle, or show their 
charter for being born merely to consume the fruits 
of the earth P Nature and religion alike forbid the 
tmpty boast. 

Those, of either sex, who make their own personal 
contfort and individual gratification their primary 
Object and sole study, seldom, if ever, obtain the end 
proposed. The less we think of ourselves the more 
we enjoy existence, which ean never be barren of 
felicity to those whose time and talents are engaged 
in any laudable pursuit; and, after all we can 
either hope for or imagine of good in this sub- 
lunary world, the greatest portion of real happiness 
will ever be found in a steady course of virtuous ac- 
tions, and in the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
aflections. 
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LETTER VIIL 

ON THE CONJUGAL DUTIES. 

A young woman possessed of any sense or re- 
flection will not form a matrimonial engagement 
without due consideration, and the approbation of 
those friends whom it is either her duty or to her 
interest to consult. The engagement once formed, 
and the connexion rati6ed by those solemn ties 
which death only can dissolve, she must now con* 
sider herself as entering into new scenes, and ap- 
pearing on the stage of life in a character which 
involves in it more responsibility and a greater 
number of duties than belong to the single state. 

The snpport of his wife and family devolving on 
the husband, the male is nominally, and ought to 
be in reality, the master of his own house : he should 
also be the friend, the gujde, the protector, of his 
wife ; the guardian, the director, and the governor, 
of his children. But, alas ! men being, equally with 
women, imperfect creatures, the fond maiden who 
marries with the expectation of finding all these 
characters realized and united in the person of him 
whom she has promised both to love and obey may, 
in all probability, sooner or later, find herself wo- * 
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fully mistaken, and consequently greatly disap- 
pointed. 

Men being bom for action, their natural aud 
proper sphere is the world : ambition, patriotism, 
business, and the thirst of gain, call them from 
borne, and are pursuits equally unfavorable to the 
constant exercise of the private and lesser duties of 
life. Fatigued by the business of the day, grossed 
in their paths, jostled or circumvented in the plans 
which they bad formed for the public good or for 
their own private benefit, man sometimes returns 
home, at stated hours, wearied in body, exhausted 
in spirits, and not unfrequently irritable in temper. 
At these periods, patience and forbearance on the 
part of the female are peculiarly called for, and woe 
he to the imbecile and hapless fair one who, un- 
accustomed to think or act for herself on any occa- 
sion, however trifling, continues to teaze her peevish 
lord with idle questions or petty cares, and then 
adds to his ill humour by fruitless complaints of 
his want of attention to her and to her concerns. 

Some dignity of character, some energy of mind, 
•re necessary, and must be evinced by the woman 
who wishes to preserve the respect of her husband, 
even in the brightest day of prosperity, in the ten- 
merest hour of domestic confidence. When troubles 
ftud difficulties cloud the prospect, those qualities 
in the wife will be found to be still more requisite 
«rf desirable : instead of seeking support and con- 

F 
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solation from her distressed partner, who may pro- 
bably be incapable of offering her either, she most 
then endeavour to sustain his spirits and mitigate 
the present evil, or avert the threatened blow, by 
displaying fortitude and patience softened by ten- 
derness, or vigour and courage tempered by pru- 
dence. 

The rock on which many young women, when 
married, are too apt to wreck their happiness/is that 
of expecting from their husbands an unabated con- 
tinuance of those little attentions "which they had 
been iu the habit of receiving from them when 
lovers; still exacting as a debt the homage which is 
no longer paid to them as a voluntary tribute. 

Before marriage woman is the idol of her lover; 
accustomed to consider herself in this light, she is 
unwilling to exchange the passion of love, though 
evanescent in its nature, for the more permanent, 
but less fascinating, sentiment of friendship and 
esteem. 

Every woman, previous to her marriage, should 
endeavour to find out and develop the peculiar dis- 
position and sentiments of the man with whom she 
is to pass the remainder of her days ; as the least 
shade of distinction in taste or inclination, between 
persons so nearly connected as man and wife, may, 
if pertinaciously adhered to by either, be productive 
of disgust and uneasiness to both. Domestication 
is the great trial and the most formidable test both 
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of love and friendship. Two persons, when living 
apart, may, apparently, agree in principle and in sen- 
timent on every important subject ; yet, when they 
come to reside constantly under the same roof, petty 
circumstances may occasion difference of opinion, 
and opposition in judgment or action, in things 
which, though trifling in themselves, may, from 
occurring daily, become of sufficient importance to 
the parties concerned to give rise to frequent 
debate; which, if not guarded against, too often 
leads to unpleasant consequences, and may end in 
the destruction of domestic harmony. 

A sensible woman, to preserve the peace and se- 
cure the affections of her husband, will often sacri- 
fice her own inclinations to his: it may be her 
duty — it is always to her interest: for instance, 
should he be of an open liberal temper, and fond of 
company, while she prefers occasional retirement 
or a small circle of select friends to a constant suc- 
cession of indiscriminate visitors, she will not offend 
him by receiving with coldness and ill manners the 
guests whom he has invited, and in whose society 
he appears to take delight : on the contrary, she 
will at all times cheerfully entertain his chosen ac- 
quaintance, and object to no rites of hospitality 
which are consistent with prudence, decency, and 
> virtue. Should she, at length, have reason to sus- 
pect that the liberality of his disposition, aided by 
his social propensities, may lead him into expenses 
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which his fortune will not bear or his situation in 
life justify, she will, by calm and well-timed caution, 
enforced with animated yet gentle persuasion, 
endeavour to wean him by degrees from that un- 
bounded but mistaken display of generosity, which, 
if persisted in, must finally end in the ruin both of 
himself and his family. 

Should a young woman of a gay and lively tem- 
per chance to be united to a man of retired habits, 
or of a studious or saturnine disposition, let her en- 
deavour to find occupation and amusement in the 
bosom of her own family, and, though fond of going: 
abroad as of receiving company at home, resign, 
without forfeiting either her cheerfulness or her 
temper, every party which her splenetic spouse may 
happen to disapprove, or cannot be prevailed op to 
join. By such conduct she will gain the respeot of 
her husband, and secure that domestic peace and 
harmony which it is the duty, and most frequently 
the peculiar province, of the female to preserve. 
Domestic peace, like the fine porcelain vase, if 
broken, may be cemented, but the beauty and in* 
trinsic value of both are considerably lessened by 
the accident. Every woman, when she exchanges 
the single for the married state, must reckon on 
being called upon to make some, if not many, sacri- 
fices ; these sacrifices, if she marry the man of her 
choice, or after marriage become attached to her 
husband, will not cost her very dear* By giving 
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up to her lord and master in trifling matters, she 
will be more likely to retain her influence over him 
in greater, and be euabled to interfere and to advise 
with effect when subjects of importance, such as in- 
volve their mutual interest, call for or justify her 
interference. 

Under that most delicate, most trying of all 
circumstances, to the chaste, the high-minded fe- 
male — the knowledge, however obtained, of iufidelity 
in a husband — it would be more easy to say how she 
ought not than how she ought to conduct herself, 
an the latter must depend on a variety of minute, 
attending, and sometimes accidental circumstances. 
By haughty resentment and bitter reproaches the 
justly-offended maiden may occasionally call back a 
trsant, and rivet the chains of a repentant lover ; 
particularly when he suspects he has a rival, and 
that his fair one cares little whether she calls him 
back or dismisses him for ever. In marriage the 
ease is widely different ; and resentment, manifested 
by reproaches, has seldom, if ever, been found effi- 
cacious, when resorted to by a wife for the purpose 
of reclaiming an indifferent and wandering husband* 
Accepting with complacency gallant attentions 
from a male friend, or sportively flirting with an 
accidental acquaintance or casual visitor, with a 
view to excite the jealousy, and, by so doing, awaken 
afresh the dormant passion or lost affection of her 
pqptoer, is also an uncertain remedy, and a too-dan. 
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feminine graces of woman, interfere with the pride, 
or encroach on the privileges and boasted supe- 
riority of man. 

Learned ladies and female anthors bare long 
ceased to be regarded either as objects of curiosity 
or aversion ; and the epithet bluestocking lady, as 
a term of reproach or ridicule, is no longer applied to 
any but the affected, superficial, and half-witted 
female, whose pretensions to learning or science 
are not justified by her attainments. 

The progress of civilization, which is daily ad- 
vancing both in the old world and in the new ; the 
more general diffusion of literature both in town and 
country, by the means of libraries, book-clubs, read- 
ing- societies, &c; the greater attention paid to fe- 
male education than formerly; and, above all, the 
splendid talents which, of late years, ha? e been dis- 
played, and the lofty energies which, in various 
ways, have been exerted by women, have redeemed 
their character as a sex from the charges of imbe- 
cility and frivolity— charges by which they have 
been too often, and too long both cruelly and un- 
justly insulted by those who are incompetent to 
judge of female ability, and who, from mistaken no- 
tions of its real value, still wish to debar woman 
from free access to the tree of knowledge. 

The single woman of the present day is chiefly 
distinguished from her married sisters by possessing 
more literary acquirements, more elegaul aecosjt- 
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plishntents, or higher attainments in some particular 
art or science, than the numerous avocations of do* 
mastic life have allowed the matron either time or 
opportunity of attending to. 

In the present day, various causes, which it would 
be unnecessary in this place either to inquire into 
or enumerate, have operated, and eontinne to 
operate, as a cheek on early marriages; conse- 
quently, spinsters of a certain age being more 
abundant, the unmarried female is no longer con- 
sidered as an anomaly in society; and the ancient 
virgin* such as we find her depictured by the 
dramatist and the novel-writer of the last century, 
is at present a character but seldom seen, and which 
will soon become nearly, if not entirely, extinct* 

The greatest evil at present attending celibacy 
is that it tends both to engender and to promote a 
spirit of selfishness among its votaries: but this is 
an evil by no means confined to the weaker sex ; 
single men are generally found to be equally, if not 
mere, selfish than single women. 8elf*Jove is a 
passion inherent in human nature ; jt ha* by some 
philosophers been said to be the master»spring by 
which every other passion is impelled and called 
wb» action: be that as it may, self4ove will, oa in- 
quiry, be found to take its various, modifications of 
character in individuals from the situations in which 
they are placed, and from the many adventitious 
cbtasAstances by whioh they are surrounded. 
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The infant, stimulated by the desire of food, 
clings to the nurse from whom it receives its first 
and natural supply of nourishment; the pleasure 
afforded to the child by the gratification of its only 
desire mingling and associating itself, as its faculties 
expand, with the idea of its nurse, produces in its 
breast the sentiment of affection to her person, and 
thus, by degrees, transforms the at-first mere sel- 
fish into a social passion. As the chilcLadvances in 
months and in years, other objects and more per- 
sons contributing to its happiness and amusement, 
the sphere of its. attachments becomes enlarged. 
In process of time, if engaged in domestic life, the 
circle grows wider and wider, till, at length, the 
selfish passions being all associated with or trans- 
ferred to other objects, self-love is forgotten, or 
totally absorbed in the social affections. 

The unmarried female, cut off from all the ten- 
derest charities of human life, looks around her in 
vain for an object on which to fix her affections: 
none appearing, her sensibility, deprived of the 
proper channels in which it ought to flow, recoils 
on her own heart ; till, at length, self becomes the 
central point to which her cares, her anxieties, all 
tend, and in which, at last, her pains and her plea- 
sures alike terminate. 

To counteract, and, as much as possible, keep 
within doe bounds, this fond encroacher, inordinate 
self-love, the staid maiden should mix, as much as 
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her circumstances will justify or her situation 
allow, with liberal and general society ; she should 
also, wherever she is situated, endeavour to take an 
interest in all that is passing around her : by so 
doing she will learn to abstract her ideas, and pre- 
vent her thoughts from recurring too frequently to 
her own particular circumstances or sensations. She 
may likewise cultivate individual friendships with 
females, either married or unmarried, whose pursuits 
and dispositions accord with her own. 

Has she sisters or early friends settled in her 
vicinity, let her not, because they have no longer 
undivided affections or unappropriated time to be- 
stow, fancy herself slighted or neglected, and, in 
consequence of that suspicion, give up their society : 
on the contrary, she ' should endeavour to secure 
their friendship, and evince the sincerity of her 
own* by taking a kind and affectionate interest m 
their concerns, being ready at all times to offer them 
assistance when needful, to visit them in sickness 
or affliction, to sooth them in the hour of nature's 
sorrow, to share with them, in a degree, the care 
and the attention due to their offspring. By per- 
severing in this conduct, she will gradually lose the 
sense of her own loneliness, secure the respect and 
esteem of all rational persons, and gain the affec- 
tions of the rising generation. 

Yonng people are always gratified and flattered 
by the notice of persons older than themselves; 
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more especially so when such persons are held in 
high estimation by their parents. When elderly 
persons complain of the want of deference and at- 
tention in the young, the faults alleged most fre- 
quently originate with themselves. When women 
somewhat advanced in life affect the gaiety and 
folly of youth, or, having themselves passed the 
joyous season of juvenile amusements, commence 
censor, and sternly rebuke or indiscriminately 
blame the levity of childhood, and the innocent but 
unavoidable mistakes of inexperienced youth, what 
claims have they to the respect or gratitude of those 
whom they offend rather than favour P 

To those single women who have no very near 
relatives or connexions, charity, both public and 
private, offers a never-failing source of praise- 
worthy and interesting occupation. There are in 
the present day (to the honour of the ladies of 
Great Britain be it recorded) so many benevolent 
institutions of various kinds, both patronised and ' 
managed entirely by the female sex, that not one 
of them who wishes to exert her talents or undraw 
her purse-strings for the benefit of her fellow-crea T 
tures can justly excuse herself on the plea of having 
no opportunity to render herself useful, or complain 
of want of coadjutors in the great work of charity. 
To. those who are fond of childreu, and find pleasure 
in attending to them, schools of various descriptions 
and denominations present a substitute for children 
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of their owu. Attending in all weathers, and in 
public, and perhaps mean apartments, teaching over 
and over again the simple elements of learning to 
little awkward mean-clad urchins, may be a less 
elegant, though not a less useful, employment than 
sitting in the drawing-room with the genteel and 
accomplished young ladies while they practise their 
musical lessons, or con o?er their French and Itatiau 
exercises. None, whatever be their fortunes or 
situations in life, are born merely for themselves : 
surrounded on every side by our fellow-creatures— 
muted to them, as mortals, by similar wants, similar 
necessities, and by mutual sympathies — who shall 
■dare avow their right to be idle, or show their 
charter for being born merely to consume the fruits 
of the earth ? Nature and religion alike forbid the 
empty boast. 

Those, of either sex, who make their own personal 
comfort and individual gratification their primary 
object and sole study, seldom, if ever, obtain the end 

s 

proposed. The less we think of ourselves the more 
we enjoy existence, which can never be barren of 
felicity to those whose time and talents are engaged 
in any laudable pursuit; and, after all we can 
either hope for or imagine of good in this sub- 
lunary world, the greatest portion of real happiness 
will ever be found in a steady course of virtuous ac- 
Ums, and in the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
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LETTER VIII. 

ON THE CONJUGAL DUTIES. 

A young woman possessed of any sense or re- 
flection will not form a matrimonial engagement 
without due consideration, and the approbation of 
those friends whom it is either her duty or to her 
interest to consult. The engagement once formed, 
and the connexion ratified by those solemn ties 
which death only can dissolve, she must now con- 
sider herself as entering into new scenes, and ap- 
pearing on the stage of life in a character which 
involves in it more responsibility and a greater 
number of duties than belong to the single state. 

The support of his wife and family devolving on 
the husband, the male is nominally, and ought to 
be in reality, the master of his own house : he should 
also be the friend, the guyle, the protector, of his 
wife; the guardian, the director, and the governor, 
of his children. But, alas ! men being, equally with 
women, imperfect creatures, the fond maiden who 
marries with the expectation of finding all these 
characters realized and united in the person of him 
whom she has promised both to love and obey may, 
in all probability, sooner or later, find herself wo- * 
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fully mistaken, and consequently greatly disap- 
pointed. 

Men being bom for action, their natural aud 
proper sphere is the world : ambition, patriotism, 
business, and the thirst of gain, call them from 
home, and are pursuits equally unfavorable to the 
constant exercise of the private and lesser duties of 
life. Fatigued by the business of the day, crossed 
in their paths, jostled or circumvented in the plans 
which they had formed for the public good or for 
their own private benefit, man sometimes returns 
home, at stated hours, wearied in body, exhausted 
in spirits, and not unfrequently irritable in temper. 
At these periods, patience and forbearance on the 
part of the female are peculiarly called for, and woe 
be to the imbecile and hapless fair one who, un- 
accustomed to tliinlf or act for herself ou any occa- 
sion, however trifling, continues to teaze her peevish 
lord with idle questions or petty cares, and then 
adds to his ill humour by fruitless complaints of 
his want of attention to her and to her concerns. 

Some dignity of character, some energy of mind, 
are necessary, and must be evinced by the woman 
who wishes to preserve the respect of her husband, 
even in the brightest day of prosperity, in the ten* 
4srest hour of domestic confidence. When troubles 
and difficulties cloud the prospect, those qualities 
m the wife will be found to be still more requisite 
aa! desirable : instead of seeking support and con- 
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solation from her distressed partner, who may pro- 
bably be incapable of offering her either, she roost 
then endeavour to sustain his spirits and mitigate 
the present evil, or avert the threatened blow, by 
displaying fortitude and patience softened by ten- 
derness, or vigour and courage tempered by pru- 
dence. 

The rock on which many young women, when 
married, are too apt to wreck their happiness, is that 
of expecting from their husbands an unabated con- 
tinuance of those little attentions "which they had 
been in the habit of receiving from them when 
lovers ; still exacting as a debt the homage which is 
no longer paid to them as a voluntary tribute. 

Before marriage woman is the idol of her lover; 
accustomed to consider herself in this light, she is 
unwilling to exchange the passion of love, though 
evanescent in its nature, for the more permanent, 
but less fascinating, sentiment of friendship and 
esteem. 

Every woman, previous to her marriage, should 
endeavour to find out and develop the peculiar dis- 
position and sentiments of the man with whom she 
is to pass the remainder of her days ; as the least 
shade of distinction in taste or inclination, between 
persons so nearly connected as man and wife, may, 
if pertinaciously adhered to by either, be productive 
of disgust and uneasiness to both. Domestication 
is the great trial and the most formidable test both 
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of love and friendship. Two persons, when living 
apart, may, apparently, agree in principle and in sen- 
timent on every important subject ; yet, when they 
come to reside constantly under the same roof, petty 
circumstances may occasion difference of opinion, 
and opposition in judgment or action, in things 
which, though trifling in themselves, may, from 
occurring daily, become of sufficient importance to 
the parties concerned to give rise to frequent 
debate; which, if not guarded against, too often 
leads to unpleasant consequences, and may end in 
the destruction of domestic harmony. 

A sensible woman, to preserve the peace and se- 
cure the affections of her husband, will often sacri- 
fice her own inclinations to his: it may be her 
duty — it is always to her interest: for instance, 
should he be of an open liberal temper, and fond of 
company, while she prefers occasional retirement 
or a small circle of select friends to a constant suc- 
cession of indiscriminate visitors, she will not offend 
him by receiving with coldness and ill manners the 
guests whom he has invited, and in whose society 
he appears to take delight : on the contrary, she 
will at all times cheerfully entertain his chosen ac- 
quaintance* and object to no rites of hospitality 
which are consistent with prudence, decency, and 
• virtue. Should she, at length, have reason to sus- 
pect that the liberality of his disposition, aided by 
Us social propensities, may lead him into expenses 
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which his fortune will not bear or his situation in 
life justify, she will, by calm and well-timed caution, 
enforced with animated yet gentle persuasion, 
endeavour to wean him by degrees from that un- 
bounded but mistaken display of generosity, which, 
if persisted in, must finally end in the ruin both of 
himself and his family. 

Should a young woman of a gay and lively tem- 
per chance to be united to a man of retired habits, 
or of a studious or saturnine disposition, let her en- 
deavour to find occupation and amusement in the 
bosom of her own family, and, though fond of going 
abroad as of receiving company at home, resign, 
without forfeiting either her cheerfulness or her 
temper, every party which her splenetic spouse may 
happen to disapprove, or cannot be prevailed on to 
join. By such conduct she will gain the respect of 
her husband, and secure that domestic peace and 
harmony which it is the duty, and most frequently 
the peculiar province, of the female to preserve. 
Domestic peace, like the fine porcelain vase, if 
broken, may be cemented, but the beauty and in* 
trinsic value of both are considerably lessened by 
the accident. Every woman, when she exchange* 
the single for the married state, must reckon on 
being called upon to make some, if not many, sacri- 
fices ; these sacrifices, if she marry the man of her 
choice, or after marriage become attached to her 
husband, will not cost her very dear* By givisg 
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up to her lord and master in triQing mattery she 
will be more likely to retain her influence over him 
in greater, and be euabled to interfere and to advise 
with effect when subjects of importance, such as in- 
volve their mutual interest, call for or justify her 
interference. 

Under that moat delicate* most trying of all 
circumstances, to the chaste, the high-minded fe- 
male — the knowledge, however obtained, of iufidelity 
in a husband — it would be more easy to say how she 
ought not than how she ought to conduct herself, 
as the latter must depend on a variety of minute, 
attending, and sometimes accidental circumstauces. 
By haughty resentment and bitter reproaches the 
justly-offended maiden may occasionally call back a 
tre*nt, and rivet the chains of a repentant lover $ 
particularly when he suspects he has a rival, and 
that his fair one cares little whether she calls him 
back or dismisses him for ever. In marriage the 
ease is widely different ; and resentment, manifested 
by reproaches, has seldom, if ever, been found effi- 
cacious, when resorted to by a wife for the purpose 
of reclaiming an indifferent and wandering husband* x 
Accepting with complacency gallant attentions 
from a male friend, or sportively flirting with an 
accidental acquaintance or casual visitor, with a 
view to excite the jealousy, and, by so doing, awaken 
•fresh the dormant passion or lost affection of her 
partner, ia alto an uncertain remedy, and a too-daiu 
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feminine graces of woman, interfere with the pride, 
or encroach on the privileges and boasted supe- 
riority of man. 

Learned ladies and female authors hare long 
ceased to be regarded either as objects of cariosity 
or aversion ; and the epithet blue-stocking lady, as 
a term of reproach or ridicule, is no longer applied to 
any but the affected, superficial, and half-witted 
female, whose pretensions to learning or science 
are not justified by her attainments. 

The progress of civilization, which is daily ad- 
vancing both in the old world and in the new ; tke 
more general diffusion of literature both in town and 
country, by the means of libraries, book-clubs, read- 
ing-societies, &c; the greater attention paid to fe- 
male education than formerly; and, above all, the 
splendid talents which, of late years, have been dis- 
played, and the lofty energies which, in various 
ways, have been exerted by women, have redeemed 
their character as a sex from the charges of imbe- 
cility and frivolity—- charges by which they beVi 
been too often and too long both cruelly and un- 
justly insulted by those who are incompetent to 
judge of female ability, and who, from mistaken *e» 
tions of its real value, still wish to debar woman 
from free access to the tree of knowledge. 

The single woman of the present day is chiefly 
distinguished from her married sisters by possessing 
more literary acquirements, more elegaul 
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plishments, or higher attainment* in some particular 
art or science, than the numerous avocations of do* 
mestic life have allowed the matron either time or 
opportunity of attending to. 

In the present day, various causes, which it would 
be unnecessary in this place either to inquire into 
or enumerate, have operated, and continue to 
operate, as a cheek on early marriages; conse- 
quently, spinsters of a certain age being more 
abundant, the unmarried female is no longer con- 
sidered as an anomaly in society; and the ancient 
virgin* such as we find her depictured by the 
dramatist and the novel-writer of the last century, 
it at present a character but seldom seen, and which 
will soon become nearly, if not entirely, extinct 
- The greatest evil at present attending celibacy 
is that it tends both to engender and to promote a 
spirit of selfishness among. Its votaries: bat this is 
an evil by no means confined to the weaker sex ; 
skgle men are generally found to be equally, if not 
aire, selfish than single women. 8elf4ove is a 
tjsaien inherent in human nature; jt had by some 
fUeaophers been said to be the master-spring by 
Ubieh every other passion is impelled and called 
into actio* e be that as it may, self*4ove will, on in- 
quiry, be found to take its various modifications of 
ehataoter in individuals from the situations in which 
shew are plated, and from the many adventitious 
4fetssmatances by which they are surrounded. 
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The infant, stimulated by the desire of food, 
clings to the nurse from whom it receives its first 
and natural supply of nourishment; the pleasure 
afforded to the child by the gratification of its only 
desire mingling and associating itself, as its faculties 
expand, with the idea of its nurse, produces in its 
breast the sentiment of affection to her person, and 
thus, by degrees, transforms the at-first mere sel- 
fish into a social passion. As the chilcLadvances in 
months and in years, other objects and more per- 
sons contributing to its happiness and amusement, 
the sphere of its attachments becomes enlarged. 
In process of time, if engaged in domestic life, the 
circle grows wider and wider, till, at length, the 
selfish passions being all associated with or trans- 
ferred to other objects, self-love is forgotten, or 
totally absorbed in the social affections. 

The unmarried female, cut off from all the ten- 
derest charities of human life, looks around her in 
vain for an object on which to fix her affections: 
none appearing, her sensibility, deprived of the 
proper channels in which it ought to flow, recoils 
on her own heart ; till, at length, self becomes the 
central point to which her cares, her anxieties, all 
tend, and in which, at last, her pains and her plea- 
sures alike terminate. 

To counteract, and, as much as possible, keep 
within doe bounds, this fond encroacher, inordinate 
self-love, the staid maiden should mix, as much as 
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her circumstances will justify or ber situation 
allow, with liberal and general society ; she should 
also, wherever she is situated, endeavour to take an 
interest in all that is passing around ber : by so 
doing she will learn to abstract her ideas, and pre- 
vent her thoughts from recurring too frequently to 
her own particular circumstances or sensations. She 
may likewise cultivate individual friendships with 
females, either married or unmarried, whose pursuits 
and dispositions accord with her own. 

Has she sisters or early friends settled in her 
vicinity, let her not, because they have no longer 
undivided affections or unappropriated time to be- 
stow, fancy herself slighted or neglected, and, in 
consequence of that suspicion-, give up their society : 
on the contrary, she should endeavour to secure 
their friendship, and evince the sincerity of her 
own', by taking a kind and affectionate interest in 
their concerns, being ready at all times to offer them 
assistance when needful, to visit them in sickness 
or affliction, to sooth them in the hour of nature's 
sorrow, to share with them, in a degree, the care 
and the attention due to their offspring. By per- 
severing in this conduct, she will gradually lose the 
sense of her own loneliness, secure the respect and 
esteem of all rational persons, and gain the affec- 
tions of the rising generation. 

Yonng people are always gratified and flattered 
by the notice of persons older than themselves; 
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more especially so when such persons are held in 
high estimation by their parents. When elderly 
persons complain of the want of deference and at- 
tention in the young, the faults alleged most fre- 
quently originate with themselves. When women 
somewhat advanced in life affect the gaiety and 
folly of youth, or, having themselves passed the 
joyous season of juvenile amusements, commence 
censor, and sternly rebuke or indiscriminately 
blame the levity of childhood, and the innocent bat 
unavoidable mistakes of inexperienced youth, what 
claims have they to the respect or gratitude of those 
whom they offend rather than favour P 

To those single women who have no very near 
relatives or connexions, charity, both public and 
private, offers a never-failing source of praise- 
worthy and interesting occupation. There are in 
the present day (to the honour of the ladies of 
Great Britain be it recorded) so many benevolent 
institutions of various kinds, both patronised and' 
managed entirely by the female sex, that not one 
of them who wishes to exert her talents or undraw 
her purse-strings for the benefit of her feIlow-cr«a T 
tures can justly excuse herself on the plea of having 
no opportunity to render herself useful, or complain 
of want of coadjutors is the great work of charity. 
To.those who are fond of children, and find pleasure 
in attending to them, schools of various descriptions 
and denominations present a substitute /or children 
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of their owu. Attending in all weathers, and in 
public, and perhaps mean apartments, teaching over 
and over again the simple elements of learning to 
little awkward mean- clad urchins, may be a less 
elegant, though not a less useful, employment than 
sitting in the drawing-room with the genteel and 
accomplished young ladies while they practise their 
musical lessons, or con over their French and Italian 
exercises. None, whatever be their fortunes or 
situations in life, are born merely for themselves : 
surrounded on every side by our fellow-creatures— 
united to them, as mortals, by similar wants, similar 
necessities, and by mutual sympathies — who shall 
■dare avow their right to be idle, or show their 
charter for being born merely to consume the fruits 
of the earth P Nature and religion alike forbid the 
tnpty boast. 

Those, of either sex, who make their own personal 
opMtbrt and individual gratification their primary 
Object and sole study, seldom, if ever, obtain the end 
proposed. The less we think of ourselves the more 
we enjoy existence, which can never be barren of 
felicity to those whose tame and talents are engaged 
m any laudable pursuit; and, after all we can 
other hope for or imagine of good in this sub- 
lunary world, the greatest portion of real happiness 
will over be found in a steady course of virtuous ac- 
■, and in the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
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LETTER VIII. 

ON THE CONJUGAL DUTIES. 

A young woman possessed of any sense or re- 
flection will not form a matrimonial engagement 
without due consideration, and the approbation of 
those friends whom it is either her duty or to her 
interest to consult. The engagement once formed, 
and the connexion ratified by those solemn ties 
which death only can dissolve, she must now con- 
sider herself as entering into new scenes, and ap- 
pearing on the stage of life in a character which 
involves in it more responsibility and a greater 
number of duties than belong to the single state. 

The support of his wife and family devolving on 
the husband, the male is nominally, and ought to 
be in reality, the master of his own house : he should 
also be the friend, the gujjde, the protector, of his 
wife; the guardian, the director, and the governor, 
of his children. But, alas ! men being, equally with 
women, imperfect creatures, the fond maiden who 
marries with the expectation of finding all these 
characters realized and united in the person of him 
whom she has promised both to love and obey may, 
in all probability, sooner or later, find herself wo- * 
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fully mistaken, and consequently greatly disap- 
pointed. 

Men being bom for action, their natural and 
proper sphere is the world : ambition, patriotism, 
business, and the thirst of gain, call them from 
home, and are pursuits equally unfavorable to the 
constant exercise of the private and lesser duties of 
life. Fatigued by the business of the day, crossed 
in their paths, jostled or circumvented in the plans 
which they had formed for the public good or for 
their own private benefit, man sometimes returns 
borne, at stated hours, wearied in body, exhausted 
in spirits, and not un frequently irritable in temper. 
At these periods, patience and forbearance on the 
part of the female are peculiarly called for, and woe 
be to the imbecile and hapless fair one who, un- 
accustomed to think or act for herself ou any occa- 
sion, however trifling, continues toteaze her peevish 
lord with idle questions or petty cares, and then 
adds to his ill humour by fruitless complaints of 
his want of attention to her and to her concerns. 

Some dignity of character, some energy of mind, 
•re necessary, and must be evinced by the woman 
who wishes to preserve the respect of her husband, 
•fen in the brightest day of prosperity, in the ten* 
Rarest hour of domestic confidence. When troubles 
lad difficulties cloud the prospect, those qualities 
in the wife will be found to be still more requisite 
awi desirable : instead of seeking support and coa- 

F 
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solation from her distressed partner, who may pro- 
bably be incapable of offering her 'either, she most 
then endeavour to sustain his spirits and mitigate 
the present evil, or avert the threatened blow, by 
displaying fortitude and patience softened by ten- 
derness, or vigour and courage tempered by pru- 
dence. 

The rock on which many young women, when 
married, are too apt to wreck their happiness, is that 
of expecting from their husbands an unabated con- 
tinuance of those little attentions "which they had 
been in the habit of receiving from them when 
lovers ; still exacting as a debt the homage which is 
no longer paid to them as a voluntary tribute. 

Before marriage woman is the idol of her lover; 
accustomed to consider herself in this light, she is 
unwilling to exchange the passion of love, though 
evanescent in its nature, for the more permanent, 
but less fascinating, sentiment of friendship and 
esteem. 

Every woman, previous to her marriage, should 
endeavour to find out and develop the peculiar dis- 
position and sentiments of the man with whom she 
is to pass the remainder of her days ; as the least 
shade of distinction in taste or inclination, between 
persons so nearly connected as man and wife, may, 
if pertinaciously adhered to by either, be productive 
of disgust and uneasiness to both. Domestication 
is the great trial and the most formidable test both 
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of love and friendship. Two persons, when living 
apart, may, apparently, agree in principle and in sen- 
timent on every important subject ; yet, when they 
come to reside constantly under the same roof, petty 
circumstances may occasion difference of opinion, 
and opposition in judgment or action, in things 
which, though trifling in themselves, may, from 
occurring daily, become of sufficient importance to 
the parties concerned to give rise to frequent 
debate; which, if not guarded against, too often 
leads to unpleasant consequences, and may end in 
the destruction of domestic harmony. 

§ 

A sensible woman, to preserve the peace and se- 
cure the affections of her husband, will often sacri- 
fice her own inclinations to his: it may be her 
duty — it is always to her interest: for instance, 
should he be of an open liberal temper, and fond of 
company, while she prefers occasional retirement 
or a small circle of select friends to a constant suc- 
cession of indiscriminate visitors, she will not offend 
him by receiving with coldness and ill manners the 
guests whom he has invited, and in whose society 
lie appears to take delight : on the contrary, she 
will at all times cheerfully entertain his chosen ac- 
quaintance, and object to no rites of hospitality 
which are consistent with prudence, decency, and 
virtue. Should she, at length, have reason to sus- 
pect that the liberality of his disposition, aided by 
his social propensities, may lead him into expenses 

- f2 
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which his fortune will not bear or his situation in 
life justify, she will, by calm and well-timed caution, 
enforced with animated yet gentle persuasion, 
endeavour to wean him by degrees from that un- 
bounded but mistaken display of generosity, which, 
if persisted in, must finally end in the ruin both of 
himself and his family. 

Should a young woman of a gay and lively tem- 
per chance to be united to a man of retired habits, 
or of a studious or saturnine disposition, let her en- 
deavour to find occupation and amusement in the 
bosom of her own family, and, though fond of going 
abroad as of receiving company at home, resign, 
without forfeiting either her cheerfulness or her 
temper, every party which her splenetic spouse may 
happen to disapprove, or cannot be prevailed op to 
join. By such conduct she will gain the respect of 
her husband, and secure that domestic peace and 
harmony which it is the duty, and most frequently 
the peculiar province, of the female to preserve. 
Domestic peace, like the fine porcelain vase, if 
broken, may be cemented, but the beauty and in* 
trinsic value of both are considerably lessened by 
the accident. Every woman, when she exchanges 
the single for the married state, must reckon om 
being called upon to make some, if not many, saori- 
fices ; these sacrifices, if she marry the man of her 
choice, or after marriage become attached to her 
husband, will not cost her very dear* By giving 
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up to her lord and master in trifling mattery, she 
will be more likely to retain her influence over him 
io greater, and be euabled to interfere and to advise 
with effect when subjects of importance, such as in- 
volve their mutual interest, call for or justify her 
interference. 

Under that most delicate, most trying of all 
circumstances, to the chaste, the high-minded fe- 
male — the knowledge, however obtained, of infidelity 
in a husband — it would be more easy to say how she 
ought not than how she ought to conduct herself, 
an the latter must depend on a variety of minute, 
attending, and sometimes accidental circumstauces. 
By haughty resentment and bitter reproaches the 
justly-offended maiden may occasionally call back a 
truant, and rivet the chains of a repentant lover ; 
particularly when he suspects he has a rival, and 
that his fair one cares little whether she calls him 
back or dismisses him for ever. In marriage the 
case is widely different ; and resentment, manifested 
by reproaches, has seldom, if ever, been found effi- 
cacious, when resorted to by a wife for the purpose 
of reclaiming an indifferent and wandering husband* 
Accepting with complacency gallant attentions 
from a male friend, or sportively flirting with an 
accidental acquaintance or casual visitor, with a 
view to excite the jealousy, and, by so doing, awaken 
afresh the dormant passion or lost affection of her 
partner, is also an uncertain remedy, and a too-dan» 
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feminine graces of woman, interfere with the pride, 
or encroach on the privileges and boasted supe- 
riority of man. 

Learned ladies and female authors hare long 
ceased to be regarded either as objects of cariosity 
or aversion ; and the epithet blue-stocking lady, as 
a term of reproach or ridicule, is no longer applied to 
any but the affected, superficial, and half-witted 
female, whose pretensions to learning or science 
are not justified by her attainments. 

The progress of civilization, which is dairy ad- 
vancing both in the old world and in the new ; the 
more general diffusion of literature both in town and 
country, by the means of libraries, book-clubs, read- 
ing- societies, &c; the greater attention paid to fe- 
male education than formerly; and, above all, the 
splendid talents which, of late years, have been dis- 
played, and the lofty energies which, in various 
ways, have been exerted by women, have redeemed 
their character as a sex from the charges of imbe- 
cility and frivolity— charges by which they have 
been too often and too long both cruelly and un- 
justly insulted by those who are incompetent to 
judge of female ability, and who, from mistaken no- 
tions of its real value, still wish to debar woman 
from free access to the tree of knowledge. 

The single woman of the present day is chiefly 
distinguished from her married sisters by possessing 
more literary acquirements, more elegaul 
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plishments, or higher attainment* in some particular 
art or science, than the numerous avocations of do* 
mestic life have allowed the matron either time or 
opportunity of attending to. 

In the present day, rarious causes, which it would 
be unnecessary in this place either to inquire into 
or enumerate, have operated, and continue to 
operate* as a check on early marriages ; conse- 
quently, spinsters of a certain age being move 
abundant, the unmarried female is no longer con- 
sidered as au anomaly in society; and the ancient 
virgin, such as we find her depictured by the 
dramatist and the novel-writer of the last century, 
it at present a character but seldom seen, and which 
will soon become nearly, if not entirely, extiaet* 
- The greatest evil at present attending celibacy 
is that it tends both to engender and to promote a 
spirit of selfishness among. its votaries: but this is 
an evil by no means confined to the weaker sex ; 
single men are generally found to be equally, if not 
mere, selfish than single women. 8elf4ove is a 
passion inherent in human nature; Jt has by some 
philosophers been said to be the master-spring by 
which every other passion is impelled and called 
iota* action: be that as it may, self-love will, on in- 
quiry, be found to take its various modifications of 
character in individuals from the situations in which 
they are plated, and from the many adventitious 
aiitaawtaaces by which they are surrounded. 
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The infant, stimulated by the desire of food, 
clings to the nurse from whom it receives its first 
and natural supply of nourishment; the pleasure 
afforded to the child by the gratification of its only 
desire mingling and associating itself, as its faculties 
expand, with the idea of its nurse, produces in its 
breast the sentiment of affection to her person, and 
thus, by degrees, transforms the at-first mere sel- 
fish into a social passion. As the chiltLadvances in 
months and in years, other objects and more per- 
sons contributing to its happiness and amusement, 
the sphere of its attachments becomes enlarged. 
In process of time, if engaged in domestic life, the 
circle grows wider and wider, till, at length, the 
selfish passions being all associated with or trans- 
ferred to other objects, self-love is forgotten, or 
totally absorbed in the social affections. 

The unmarried female, cut off from all the ten- 
derest charities of human life, looks around her in 
vain for an object on which to fix her affections: 
none appearing, her sensibility, deprived of the 
proper channels in which it ought to flow, recoils 
on her own heart ; till, at length, self becomes the 
central point to which her cares, her anxieties, all 
tend, and in which, at last, her pains and her plea- 
sures alike terminate. 

To counteract, and, as much as possible, keep 
within doe bounds, this fond encroacher, inordinate 
self-love, the staid maiden should mix, as much as 
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her circumstances wilt justify or ber situation 
allow, with liberal and general society ; she should 
also, wherever she is situated, endeavour to take an 
interest in all that is passing around her : by so 
doing she will learn to abstract her ideas, and pre- 
vent her thoughts from recurring too frequently to 
her own particular circumstances or sensations. She 
may likewise cultivate individual friendships with 
females, either married or unmarried, whose pursuits 
and dispositions accord with her own. 

Has she sisters or early friends settled in her 
vicinity, let her not, because they have no longer 
undivided affections or unappropriated time to be- 
stow, fancy herself slighted or neglected, and, in 
consequence of that suspicion, give up their society : 
on the contrary, she should endeavour to secure 
their friendship, and evince the sincerity of her 
own', by taking a kind and affectionate interest rn 
their concerns, being ready at all times to offer them 
assistance when needful, to visit them in sickness 
or affliction, to sooth them in the hour of nature's 
sorrow, to share with them, in a degree, the care 
and the attention due to their offspring. By per- 
severing in this conduct, she will gradually lose the 
sense of her own loneliness, secure the respect and 
esteem of all rational persons, and gain the affec- 
tions of the rising generation. 

Yonng people are always gratified and flattered 
by the notice of persons older than themselves; 
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more especially bo when such persons are held id 
high estimation by their parents. When elderly 
persons complain of the want of deference and at- 
tention in the young, the faults alleged most fre- 
quently originate with themselves. When women 
somewhat adtianced in life affect the gaiety and 
folly of youth, or, having themselves passed the 
joyous season of juvenile amusements, commence 
censor, and sternly rebuke or indiscriminately 
blame the levity of childhood, and the innocent but 
unavoidable mistakes of inexperienced youth, what 
claims have they to the respect or gratitude of those 
whom they offend rather than favour ? 

To those single women who have no very near 
relatives or connexions, charity, both public and 
private, offers a never-failing source of praise- 
worthy and interesting occupation. There are in 
the present day (to the honour of the ladies of 
Great Britain be it recorded) so many benevolent 
institutions of various kinds, both patronised and ' 
managed entirely by the female sex, that not one 
of them who wishes to exert her talents or undraw 
her purse-strings for the benefit of her fellow-cr«a T 
tures can justly excuse herself on the plea of having 
no opportunity to render herself useful, or complain 
of want of coadjutors in the great work of charity. 
To.those who are fond of children, and find pleasure 
in attending to them, schools of various descriptions 
and denominations present a substitute for children 
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of their owu. Attending in all weathers, and in 
public, and perhaps mean apartments, teaching over 
and over again the simple elements of learning to 
little awkward mearv-clad urchins, may be a less 
elegant, though not a less useful, employment than 
sitting in the drawing-room with the genteel and 
accomplished young ladies while they practise their 
musical lessons, or con over their French and Italian 
exercises. None, whatever be their fortunes or 
situations in life, are born merely for themselves : 
surrounded on every side by our fellow-creatures— 
united to them, as mortals, by similar wants, similar 
necessities, and by mutual sympathies — who shall 
4*re avow their light to be idle, or show their 
charter for being born merely to consume the fruits 
of the earth P Nature and religion alike forbid the 
empty boast. 

Those, of either sex, who make their own personal 
eosjfort and individual gratification their primary 
object and sole study, seldom, if ever, obtain the end 
proposed. The less we think of ourselves the more 
we enjoy existence, which can never be barren of 
felicity to those whose time and talents are engaged 
in any laudable pursuit; and, after all we can 
either hope for or imagine of good in this sub- 
lunary world, the greatest portion of real happiness 
will ever be found in a steady course of virtuous ac- 
tions, and in the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
affections. 
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LETTER VIII. 

ON THE CONJUGAL DUTIES. 

A young woman possessed of any sense or re- 
flection will not form a matrimonial engagement 
without due consideration, and the approbation of 
those friends whom it is either her duty or to her 
interest to consult. The engagement once formed, 
and the connexion ratified by those solemn ties 
which death only can dissolve, she must now con- 
sider herself as entering into new scenes, and ap- 
pearing on the stage of life in a character which 
involves in it more responsibility and a greater 
number of duties than belong to the single state. 

The support of his wife and family devolving on 
the husband, the mate is nominally, and ought to 
be in reality, the master of his own house : he should 
also be the friend, the gujde, the protector, of his 
wife; the guardian, the director, and the governor, 
of his children. But, alas ! meu being, equally with 
women, imperfect creatures, the fond maiden who 
marries with the expectation of finding all these 
characters realized and united in the person of him 
whom she has promised both to love and obey may, 
in all probability, sooner or later, find herself wo- * 
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fully mistaken, and consequently greatly disap- 
pointed. 

Men being born for action, their natural arid 
proper sphere is the world : ambition, patriotism, 
business, and the thirst of gain, call them from 
home, and are pursuits equally unfavorable to the 
constant exercise of the private and lesser duties of 
life. Fatigued by the business of the day, crossed 
in their paths, jostled or circumvented in the plans 
which they had formed for the public good or for 
their own private benefit, man sometimes returns 
home, at stated hours, wearied in body, exhausted 
in spirits, and not unfrequently irritable in temper. 
At these periods, patience and forbearance on the 
part of the female are peculiarly called for, and woe 
be to the imbecile and hapless fair one who, un- 
accustomed to think; or act for herself ou any occa- 
sion, however trifling, continues to teaze her peevish 
lord with idle questions or petty cares, and then 
adds to his ill humour by fruitless complaints of 
his want of attention to her and to her concerns. 

Some dignity of character, some energy of mind, 
are necessary, and must be evinced by the woman 
who wishes to preserve the respect of her husband, 
even in the brightest day of prosperity, in the ten- 
{forest hour of domestic confidence. When troubles 
and difficulties cloud the prospect, those qualities 
in the wife will be found to be still more requisite 
and desirable : instead of seeking support and con- 
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solation from her distressed partner, who may pro- 
bably be incapable of offering her either, she most 
then endeavour to sustain his spirits and mitigate 
the present evil, or avert the threatened blow, by 
displaying fortitude and patience softened by ten- 
derness, or vigour and courage tempered by pru- 
dence. 

The rock on which many yonng women, when 
married, are too apt to wreck their happiness, is that 
of expecting from their husbands an unabated con- 
tinuance of those little attentions "which they had 
been in the habit of receiving from them when 
lovers ; still exacting as a debt the homage which is 
no longer paid to them as a voluntary tribute. 

Before marriage woman is the idol of her lover; 
accustomed to consider herself in this light, she is 
unwilling to exchange the passion of love, though 
evanescent in its nature, for the more permanent, 
but less fascinating, sentiment of friendship and 
esteem. 

Every woman, previous to her marriage, should 
endeavour to find out and develop the peculiar dis- 
position and sentiments of the man with whom she 
is to pass the remainder of her days ; as the least 
shade of distinction in taste or inclination, between 
persons so nearly connected as man and wife, may, 
if pertinaciously adhered to by either, be productive 
of disgust and uneasiness to both. Domestication 
is the great trial and the most formidable teat both 
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of love and friendship. Two persons, when living 
apart, may, apparently, agree in principle and in sen- 
timent on every important subject ; yet, when they 
come to reside constantly under the same roof, petty 
circumstances may occasion difference of opinion, 
and opposition in judgment or action, in things 
which, though trifling in themselves, may, from 
occurring daily, become of sufficient importance to 
the parties concerned to give rise to frequent 
debate; which, if not guarded against, too often 
leads to unpleasant consequences, and may end in 
the destruction of domestic harmony. 

A sensible woman* to preserve the peace and se- 
cure the affections of her husband, will often sacri- 
fice her own inclinations to his: it may be her 
duty — it is always to her interest: for instance, 
should he be of an open liberal temper, and fond of 
company, while she prefers occasional retirement 
or a small circle of select friends to a constant suc- 
cession of indiscriminate visitors, she will not offend 
him by receiving with coldness and ill manners the 
guests whom he has invited, and in whose society 
he appears to take delight : on the contrary, she 
will at all times cheerfully entertain his chosen ac- 
quaintance, and object to no rites of hospitality 
which are consistent with prudence, decency, and 
virtue. Should she, at length, have reason to sus- 
pect that the liberality of his disposition, aided by 
bis social propensities, may lead him into expenses 

- p2 
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which his fortune will not bear or his situation in 
life justify, she will, by calm and well-timed caution, 
enforced with animated yet gentle persuasion, 
endeavour to wean him by degrees from that un- 
bounded but mistaken display of generosity, which, 
if persisted in, must finally end in the ruin both of 
himself and his family. 

Should a young woman of a gay and lively tem- 
per chance to be united to a man of retired habits, 
or of a studious or saturnine disposition, let her en- 
deavour to find occupation and amusement in the 
bosom of her own family, and, though fond of going 
abroad as of receiving company at home, resign, 
without forfeiting either her cheerfulness or her 
temper, every party which her splenetic spouse may 
happen to disapprove, or cannot be prevailed on to 
join. By such conduct she will gain the respect of 
her husband, and secure that domestic peace and 
harmony which it is the duty, and most frequently 
the peculiar province, of the female to preserve. 
Domestic peace, like the fine porcelain vase, if 
broken, may be cemented, but the beauty and in* 
trinsic value of both are considerably lessened by 
the accident. Every woman, when she exchanges 
the single for the married state, must reckon on 
being called upon to make some, if not many, sacri- 
fices ; these sacrifices, if she marry the man of her 
choice, or after marriage become attached to her 
husband, will not cost her very dear. By giving 
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up to her lord and master in trifling matters, she 
will be more likely to retain her influence over him 
in greater, and be euabled to interfere and to advise 
with effect when subjects of importance, such as in- 
volve their mutual interest, call for or justify her 
interference. 

Under that most delicate, most trying of all 
circumstances, to the chaste, the high-minded fe- 
male — the knowledge, however obtained, of infidelity 
in a husband — it would be more easy to say how she 
ought not than how she ought to couduct herself, 
an the latter must depend on a variety of minute, 
attending, and sometimes accidental circumstances. 
By haughty resentment and bitter reproaches the 
justly-offended maiden may occasionally call back a 
truant, and rivet the chains of a repentant lover ; 
particularly when he suspects he has a rival, and 
that his fair one cares little whether she calls him 
back or dismisses him for ever* In marriage the 
case is widely different; and resentment, manifested 
by reproaches, has seldom, if ever, been found effi- 
cacious, when resorted to by a wife for the purpose 
of reclaiming an indifferent and wandering husband* 
Accepting with complacency gallant attentions 
from a male friend, or sportively flirting with an 
accidental acquaintance or casual visitor, with a 
view to excite the jealousy, and, by so doing, awaken 
afresh the dormant passion or lost affection of her 
partner, is also an uncertain remedy, and a too-daiu 
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feminine graces of woman, interfere with the pride* 
or encroach on the privileges and boasted supe- 
riority of man. 

Learned ladies and female authors hare long 
ceased to be regarded either as objects of cariosity 
or aversion ; and the epithet bluestocking lady, as 
a term of reproach or ridicule, is no longer applied to 
any but the affected, superficial, and half-witted 
female, whose pretensions to learning or science 
are not justified by her attainments. 

Hie progress of civilization, which is daily ad- 
vancing both in the old world and in the new ; the 
more general diffusion of literature both in town and 
country, by the means of libraries, book-clubs, read- 
ing-societies, &c. ; the greater attention paid to fe- 
male education than formerly; and, above all, the 
splendid talents which, of late years, have been dis- 
played, and the lofty energies which, in various 
ways, have been exerted by women, have redeemed 
their character as a sex from the charges of imbe- 
cility end frivolity— charges by which they have 
been too often and too long both cruelly and un- 
justly insulted by those who are incompetent to 
judge of female ability, and who, from mistaken no- 
tions of its real value, still wish to debar woman 
from free access to the tree of knowledge. 

The single woman of the present day is chiefly 
distinguished from her married sisters by possessing 
more literary acquirements, more elegant accom- 
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plishments, or higher attainments in some particular 
art or science, than the numerous avocations of do* 
mestie life have allowed the matron either time or 
opportunity of attending to. 

In the present day, various causes, which it would 
be unnecessary in this place either to inquire into 
or enumerate, have operated, and continue to 
operate, as a check on early marriages; conse* 
quently, spinsters of a certain age being move 
abundant, the unmarried female is no longer con* 
eidered as au anomaly in society; and the ancient 
virgin, such as we find her depictured by the 
dramatist and the novel-writer of the last century, 
is at present a character but seldom seen, and which 
will soon become nearly, if not entirely, extinct 

The greatest evil at present attending celibacy 
is that it tends both to engender and to promote a 
spirit of selfishness among. its votaries: but this is 
an evil by ne means confined to the weaker sex ; 
single men are generally found to be equally, if not 
more, selfish than single women. SelWove is a 
passion inherent in human nature ; jt had by some 
philosophers been said to be the mastertspring by 
whioh every other passion is impelled and called 
into action t be that as it may, self-love will, on in- 
quiry, be found to take its various modifications of 
character in individuals from the situations in which 
they are placed, and from the many adventitious 
cirtesftstaaces by which they are surrounded. 
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The infant, stimulated by the desire of food, 
clings to the nurse from whom it receives its first 
and natural supply of nourishment; the pleasure 
afforded to the child by the gratification of its only 
desire mingling and associating itself, as its faculties 
expand, with the idea of its nurse, produces in its 
breast the sentiment of affection to her person, and 
thus, by degrees, transforms the at-first mere sel- 
fish into a social passion. As the chilcLadvances in 
months and in years, other objects and more per- 
sons contributing to its happiness and amusement, 
the sphere of its- attachments becomes enlarged. 
In process of time, if engaged in domestic life, the 
circle grows wider and wider, till, at length, the 
selfish passions being all associated with or trans- 
ferred to other objects, self-love is forgotten, or 
totally absorbed in Che social affections. 

The unmarried female, cut off from all the ten- 
derest charities of human life, looks around her in 
vain for an object on which to fix her affections : 
none appearing, her sensibility, deprived of the 
proper channels in which it ought to flow, recoils 
on her own heart ; till, at length, self becomes the 
central point to which her cares, her anxieties, all 
tend, and in which, at last, her pains and her plea- 
sures alike terminate. 

To counteract, and, as much as possible, keep 
within doe bounds, this fond encroacher, inordinate 
self-love, the staid maiden should mix, as much as 
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her circumstances wilt justify or her situation 
allow, with liberal and general society ; she should 
also, wherever she is situated, endeavour to take an 
interest in all that is passing around her : by so 
doing she will learn to abstract her ideas, and pre- 
vent her thoughts from recurring too frequently to 
her own particular circumstances or sensations. She 
may likewise cultivate individual friendships with 
females, either married or unmarried, whose pursuits 
and dispositions accord with her own. 

Has she sisters or early friends settled in her 
vicinity, let her not, because they have no longer 
undivided affections or unappropriated time to be- 
stow, fancy herself slighted or neglected, and, in 
consequence of that suspicion, give up their society : 
on the contrary, she ' should endeavour to secure 
their friendship, and evince the sincerity of her 
own', by taking a kind and affectionate interest in 
their concerns, being ready at all times to offer them 
assistance when needful, to visit them in sickness 
or affliction, to sooth them in the hour of nature's 
sorrow, to share with them, in a degree, the care 
and the attention due to their offspring. By per- 
severing in this conduct, she will gradually lose the 
sense of her own loneliness, secure the respect and 
esteem of all rational persons, and gain the affec- 
tions of the rising generation. 

Yonng people are always gratified and flattered 
by the notice of persons older than themselves; 
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more especially bo when such persons are held id 
high estimation by their parents. When elderly 
persons complain of the want of deference and at- 
tention in the young, the faults alleged most fire* 
quently originate with themselves. When women 
somewhat adtianced in life affect the gaiety and 
folly of youth, or, having themselves passed the 
joyous season of juvenile amusements, eminence 
censor, and sternly rebuke or indiscriminately 
blame the levity of childhood, and the innocent but 
unavoidable mistakes of inexperienced youth, what 
claims have they to the respect or gratitude of those 
whom they offend rather than favour ? 

To those single women who have no very near 
relatives or connexions, charity, both public and 
private, offers a never-failing source of praise- 
worthy and interesting occupation. There are in 
the present day (to the honour of the ladies of 
Great Britain be it recorded) so many benevolent 
institutions of various kinds, both patronised and' 
managed entirely by the female sex, that not one 
of them who wishes to exert her talents or undraw 
her purse-strings for the benefit of her feIlow-cr«a T 
tares can jestly excuse herself on the plea of having 
no opportunity to render herself useful, or complain 
of want of coadjutors in the great work of charity. 
To.those who are fond of children, and find pleasure 
in attending to them, schools of various descriptions 
and denominations present a substitute for children 
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of their owu. Attending in all weathers, and in 
public, and perhaps mean apartments, teaching over 
and over again the simple elements of learning to 
little awkward mean-clad urchins, may be a less 
elegant, though not a less useful, employment than 
sitting in the drawing-room with the genteel and 
accomplished young ladies while they practise their 
musical lessons, or con over their French and Italian 
exercises. None, whatever be their fortunes or 
situations in life, are born merely for themselves : 
surrounded on every side by our fellow-creatures— 
united to them, as mortals, by similar wants, similar 
necessities, and by mutual sympathies — who shall 
dare avow their right to be idle, or show their 
charter for being born merely to consume the fruits 
of the earth P Nature and religion alike forbid the 
empty boast. 

Those, of either sex, who make their own personal 
consort and individual gratification their primary 
object and sole study, seldom, if ever, obtain the end 
proposed. The less we think of ourselves the more 
we enjoy existence, which can never be barren of 
felicity to those whose time and talents are engaged 
in any laudable pursuit; and, after all we can 
either hope for or imagine of good in this sub- 
lunary world, the greatest portion of real happiness 
will ever be found in a steady course of virtuous ac- 
tions, and in the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
affections. 
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LETTER VIII. 

ON THE CONJUGAL DUTIES. 

A young woman possessed of any sense or re- 
flection will not form a matrimonial engagement 
without due consideration, and the approbation of 
those friends whom it is either her duty or to her 
interest to consult. The engagement once formed, 
and the connexion ratified by those solemn ties 
which death only can dissolve, she must now con- 
sider herself as entering into new scenes, and ap- 
pearing on the stage of life in a character which 
involves in it more responsibility and a greater 
number of duties than belong to the single state. 

The support of his wife and family devolving on 
the husband, the male is nominally, and ought to 
be in reality, the master of his own house : he should 
also be the friend, the gujde, the protector, of his 
wife ; the guardian, the director, and the governor, 
of his children. But, alas ! men being, equally with 
women, imperfeet creatures, the fond maiden who 
marries with the expectation of finding all these 
characters realized and united in the person of him 
whom she has promised both to love and obey may, 
in all probability, sooner or later, find herself wo- * 
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fully mistaken, and consequently greatly disap- 
pointed. 

Men being born for action, their natural and 
proper sphere is the vrorld : ambition, patriotism, 
business, and the thirst of gain, call them from 
home, and are pursuits equally unfavorable to the 
constant exercise of the private and lesser duties of 
life. Fatigued by the business of the day, crossed 
in their paths, jostled or circumvented in the plans 
which they had formed for the public good or for 
their own private benefit, man sometimes returns 
home, at stated hours, wearied in body, exhausted 
io spirits, and not unfrequently irritable in temper. 
At these periods, patience and forbearance on the 
part of the female are peculiarly called for, and woe 
be to the imbecile and hapless fair one who, un- 
accustomed to think or act for herself on any occa- 
sion, however trifling, continues to teaze her peevish 
lord with idle questions or petty cares, and then 
adds to his ill humour by fruitless complaints of 
bis want of attention to her and to her concerns. 

Some dignity of character, some energy of mind, 
are necessary, and must be evinced by the woman 
•who wishes to preserve the respect of her husband, 
even in the brightest day of prosperity, in the ten- 
4erest hour of domestic confidence. When troubles 
and difficulties cloud the prospect, those qualities 
in the wife will be found to be still more requisite 
and desirable : instead of seeking support and con- 
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solation from her distressed partner, who may pro- 
bably be incapable of offering her either, she most 
then endeavour to sustain his spirits and mitigate 
the present evil, or avert the threatened blow, by 
displaying fortitude and patience softened by ten- 
derness, or vigour and courage tempered by pru- 
dence. 

The rock on which many young women, when 
married, are too apt to wreck their happiness, is that 
of expecting from their husbands an unabated con- 
tinuance of those little attentions "which they had 
been in the habit of receiving from them when 
lovers ; still exacting as a debt the homage which is 
no longer paid to them as a voluntary tribute, 

Before marriage woman is the idol of her lover; 
accustomed to consider herself in this light, she is 
unwilling to exchange the passion of love, though 
evanescent in its nature, for the more permanent, 
but less fascinating, sentiment of friendship and 
esteem. 

Every woman, previous to her marriage, should 
endeavour to find out and develop the peculiar dis- 
position and sentiments of the man with whom she 
is to pass the remainder of her days ; as the leaat 
shade of distinction in taste or inclination, between 
persons so nearly connected as man and wife, may, 
if pertinaciously adhered to by either, be productive 
of disgust and uneasiness to both. Domestication 
is the great trial and the most formidable test both 
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of love and friendship. Two persons, when living 
apart, may, apparently, agree in principle and in sen- 
timent on every important subject ; yet, when they 
come to reside constantly under the same roof, petty 
circumstances may occasion difference of opinion, 
and opposition in judgment or action, in things 
which, though trifling in themselves, may, from 
occurring daily, become of sufficient importance to 
the parties concerned to give rise to frequent 
debate; which, if not guarded against, too often 
leads to unpleasant consequences, and may end in 
the destruction of domestic harmony. 

* 

A sensible woman, to preserve the peace and se- 
cure the affections of her husband, will often sacri- 
fice her own inclinations to his: it may be her 
duty — it is always to her interest: for instance, 
should he be of an open liberal temper, and fond of 
company, while she prefers occasional retirement 
or a small circle of select friends to a constant suc- 
cession of indiscriminate visitors, she will not offend 
him by receiving with coldness and ill manners the 
guests whom he has invited, and in whose society 
he appears to take delight : on the contrary, she 
will at all times cheerfully entertain his chosen ac- 
quaintance, and object to no rites of hospitality 
which are consistent with prudence, decency, and 
virtue. Should she, at length, have reason to sus- 
pect that the liberality of his disposition, aided by 
bis social propensities, may lead him into expenses 
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which his fortune will not bear or his situation in 
life justify, she will, by calm and well-timed caution, 
enforced with animated yet gentle persuasion, 
endeavour to wean him by degrees from that un- 
bounded but mistaken display of generosity, which, 
if persisted in, must finally end in the ruin both of 
himself and bis family. 

Should a young woman of a gay and lively tem- 
per chance to be united to a man of retired habits, 
or of a studious or saturnine disposition, let her en- 
deavour to find occupation and amusement in the 
bosom of her own family, and, though fond of going: 
abroad as of receiving company at home, resign, 
without forfeiting either her cheerfulness or her 
temper, every party which her splenetic spouse may 
happen to disapprove, or cannot be prevailed on to 
join. By such conduct she will gain the respect of 
her husband, and secure that domestic peaoe and 
harmony which it is the duty, and most frequently 
the peculiar province, of the female to preserve. 
Domestic peace, like the fine porcelain vase, if 
broken, may be cemented, but the beauty and in* 
trinsic value of both are considerably lessened by 
the accident. Every woman, when she exchanges 
the single for the married state, must reckon on 
being called upon, to make some, if not many, sacri- 
fices ; these sacrifices, if she marry the man of her 
choice, or after marriage become attached to hoc 
husband, will not cost her very dear* By giviag 
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up to her lord and master in trifling matters, she 
will be more likely to retain her influence over him 
in greater, and be euabled to interfere and to advise 
with effect when subjects of importance, such as in- 
volve their mutual interest, call for or justify her 
interference. 

Under that most delicate, most trying of all 
circumstances, to the chaste, the high-minded fe- 
male — the knowledge, however obtained, of infidelity 
in a husband — it would be more easy to say how she 
ought not than how she ought to couduct herself, 
as the latter must depend on a variety of minute, 
attending, and sometimes accidental circumstances. 
By haughty resentment and bitter reproaches the 
justly-offended maiden may occasionally call back a 
troant, and rivet the chains of a repentant lover ; 
particularly when he suspects he has a rival, and 
that his fair one cares little whether she calls him 
back or dismisses him for ever. In marriage the 
case is widely different; and resentment, manifested 
by reproaches, has seldom, if ever, been found effi- 
cacious, when resorted to by a wife for the purpose 
of reclaiming an indifferent and wandering husband* n 
Accepting with complacency gallant attentions 
from a male friend, or sportively flirting with an 
accidental acquaintance or casual visitor, with a 
view to excite the jealousy, and, by so doing, awaken 
afresh the dormant passion or lost affection of her 
pptner, is also an uncertain remedy, and a too»dan» 
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The infant, stimulated by the desire of food, 
clings to the nurse from whom it receives its first 
and natural supply of nourishment; the pleasure 
afforded to the child by the gratification of its only 
desire mingling and associating itself, as its faculties 
expand, with the idea of its nurse, produces in its 
breast the sentiment of affection to her person, and 
thus, by degrees, transforms the at-first mere sel- 
fish into a social passion. As the chilcLadvances in 
months and in years, other objects and more per- 
sons contributing to its happiness and amusement, 
the sphere of its attachments becomes enlarged. 
In process of time, if engaged in domestic life, the 
circle grows wider and wider, till, at length, the 
selfish passions being all associated with or trans- 
ferred to other objects, self-love is forgotten, ot 
totally absorbed in the social affections. 

The unmarried female, cut off from all the ten* 
derest charities of human life, looks around her ii 
vain for an object on which to fix her affections i 
none appearing, her sensibility, deprived of the 
proper channels in which it ought to flow, recoili 
on her own heart ; till, at length, self becomes the 
central point to which her cares, her anxieties, at 
tend, and in which, at last, her pains and her plea- 
sures alike terminate. 

To counteract, and, as much as possible, keej 
within doe bounds, this fend encroacher, inordinate 
self-love, the staid maiden should mix, as much at 
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her circumstances will justify or her situation 
allow, with liberal and general society ; she should 
also, wherever she is situated, endeavour to take an 
interest in all that is passing around her : by so 
doing she will learn to abstract her ideas, and pre- 
sent her thoughts from recurring too frequently to 
tier own particular circumstances or sensations. She 
may likewise cultivate individual friendships with 
females, either married or unmarried, whose pursuits 
and dispositions accord with her own. 

Has she sisters or early friends settled in her 
vicinity, let her not, because they have no longer 
undivided affections or unappropriated time to be- 
stow, fancy herself slighted or neglected, and, in 
consequence of that suspicion, give up their society : 
on the contrary, she 'should endeavour to secure 
their friendship, and evince the sincerity of her 
own', by taking a kind and affectionate interest in 
their concerns, being ready at all times to offer them 
assistance when needful, to visit them in sickness 
or affliction, to sooth them in the hour of nature's 
sorrow, to share with them, in a degree, the care 
and the attention due to their offspring. By per- 
severing iu this conduct, she will gradually lose the 
sense of her own loneliness, secure the respect and 
esteem of all rational persons, and gain the affec- 
tions of the rising generation. 

Yonng people are always gratified and flattered 
by the notice of persons older than themselves; 
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more especially so when such persons are held in 
high estimation by their parents. When elderly 
persons complain of the want of deference and at- 
tention in the young, the faults alleged most fre- 
quently originate with themselves. When women 
somewhat advanced in life affect the gaiety and 
folly of youth, on having themselves passed the 
joyous season of juvenile amusements, commence 
censor, and sternly rebuke or indiscriminately 
blame the levity of childhood, and the innocent but 
unavoidable mistakes of inexperienced youth, what 
claims have they to the respect or gratitude of those 
whom they offend rather than favour ? 

To those single women who have no very near 
relatives or connexions, charity, both public and 
private, offers a never-failing source of praise- 
worthy and interesting occupation. There are in 
the present day (to the honour of the ladies of 
Great Britain be it recorded) so many benevolent 
institutions of various kinds, both patronised and ' 
managed entirely by the female sex, that not one 
of them who wishes to exert her talents or undraw 
her purse-strings for the benefit of her fellow-crea? 
tures can jastly excuse herself on the plea of having 
no opportunity to render herself useful, or complain 
of want of coadjutors in the great work of charity. 
To. those who are fond of children, and find pleasure 
in attending to them, schools of various descriptions 
and denominations present a substitute for children 
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of their owu. Attending in all weathers, and in 
public, and perhaps mean apartments, teaching over 
and over again the simple elements of learning to 
little awkward mean-clad urchins, may be a less 
elegant, though not a less useful, employment than 
sitting in the drawing-room with the genteel and 
accomplished young ladies while they practise their 
musical lessons, or con over their French and Italian 
exercises. None, whatever be their fortunes or 
situations in life, are born merely for themselves : 
surrounded on every side by our fellow-creatures— 
united to them, as mortals, by similar wants, similar 
necessities, and by mutual sympathies — who shall 
-dare avow their right to be idle, or show their 
charter for being born merely to consume the fruits 
of the earth ? Nature and religion alike forbid the 
empty boast. 

Those, of either sex, who make their own personal 
consort and individual gratification their primary 
object and sole study, seldom, if ever, obtain the end 
proposed. The less we think of ourselves the more 
we enjoy existence, which can never be barren of 
felicity to those whose time and talents are engaged 
in any laudable pursuit; and, after all we can 
either hope for or imagine of good in this sub- 
lunary world, the greatest portion of real happiness 
will ever be found in a steady course of virtuous ac- 
tions, and in the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
affections. 
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LETTER VIII. 

ON THE CONJUGAL DUTIES. 

A young woman possessed of any sense or re- 
flection will not form a matrimonial engagement 
without due consideration, and the approbation of 
those friends whom it is either her duty or to her 
interest to consult. The engagement once formed, 
and the connexion ratified by those solemn ties 
which death only can dissolve, she most now con- 
sider herself as entering into new scenes, and ap- 
pearing on the stage of life in a character which 
involves in it more responsibility and a greater 
number of duties than belong to the single state. 

The support of his wife and family devolving on 
the husband, the male is nominally, and ought to 
be in reality, the master of his own house : he should 
also be the friend, the gujde, the protector, of his 
wife ; the guardian, the director, and the governor, 
of his children. But, alas ! men being, equally with 
women, imperfect creatures, the fond maiden who 
marries with the expectation of finding all these 
characters realized and united in the person of him 
whom she has promised both to love and obey may, 
in all probability, sooner or later, find herself wo- 
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fully mistaken, and consequently greatly disap- 
pointed. 

Men being bom for action, their natural aud 
proper sphere is the world : ambition, patriotism, 
business, and the thirst of gain, call them from 
home, and are pursuits equally unfavorable to the 
constant exercise of the private and lesser duties of 
life. Fatigued by the business of the day, crossed 
in their paths, jostled or circumvented in the plans 
which they had formed for the public good or for 
their own private benefit, man sometimes returns 
home, at stated hours, wearied in body, exhausted 
in spirits, and not unfrequently irritable in temper. 
At these periods, patience and forbearance on the 
part of the female are peculiarly called for, and woe 
be to the imbecile and hapless fair one who, un- 
accustomed to think or act for herself on any occa- 
sion, however trifling, continues to teaze her peevish 
lord with idle questions or petty cares, and then 
adds to his ill humour by fruitless complaints of 
his want of attention to her and to her concerns. 

Some dignity of character, some energy of mind, 
are accessary, and must be evinced by the woman 
*rho wishes to preserve the respect of her husband, 
even in the brightest day of prosperity, in the ten- 
{forest hour of domestic confidence. When troubles 
and difficulties cloud the prospect, those qualities 
in the wife will be found to be still more requisite 
and desirable : instead of seeking support and con- 

P 
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solation from her distressed partner, who nay pro- 
bably be incapable of offering her 'either, she most 
then endeavour to sustain his spirits and mitigate 
the present evil, or avert the threatened blow, by 
displaying fortitude and patience softened by ten- 
derness, or vigour and courage tempered by pru- 
dence. 

The rock on which many young women, when 
married, are too apt to wreck their happiness, is that 
of expecting from their husbands an unabated con- 
tinuance of those little attentions "which they had 
been in the habit of receiving from them when 
lovers; still exacting as a debt the homage which is 
no longer paid to them as a voluntary tribute. 

Before marriage woman is the idol of her lover; 
accustomed to consider herself in this light, she is 
unwilling to exchange the passion of love, though 
evanescent in its nature, for the more permanent, 
but less fascinating, sentiment of friendship and 
esteem. 

Every woman, previous to her marriage, should 
endeavour to find out and develop the peculiar dis- 
position and sentiments of the man with whom she 
is to pass the remainder of her days ; as the least 
shade of distinction in taste or inclination, between 
persons so nearly connected as man and wife, may, 
if pertinaciously adhered to by either, be productive 
of disgust and uneasiness to both. Domestication 
is the great trial and the most formidable teat both 
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of love and friendship. Two persons, when living 
apart, may, apparently, agree in principle and in sen- 
timent on every important subject ; yet, when they 
come to reside constantly under the same roof, petty 
circumstances may occasion difference of opinion, 
and opposition in judgment or action, in things 
which, though trifling in themselves, may, from 
occurring daily, become of sufficient importance to 
the parties concerned to give rise to frequent 
debate; which, if not guarded against, too often 
leads to unpleasant consequences, and may end in 
the destruction of domestic harmony. 

A sensible woman, to preserve the peace and se- 
cure the affections of her husband, will often sacri- 
fice her own inclinations to his: it may be her 
duty — it is always to her interest: for instance, 
should he be of an open liberal temper, and fond of 
company, while she prefers occasional retirement 
or a small circle of select friends to a constant suc- 
cession of indiscriminate visitors, she will not offend 
him by receiving with coldness and ill manners the 
guests whom he has invited, and in whose society 
he appears to take delight: on the contrary, she 
will at all times cheerfully entertain his chosen ac- 
quaintance, and object to no rites of hospitality 
which are consistent with prudence, decency, and 
. virtpe. Should she, at length, have reason to sus- 
pect that the liberality of his disposition, aided by 
bis. social propensities, may lead him into expenses 

- v2 
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which his fortune will not bear or his sitoation in 
life justify, she will, by calm and well-timed caution, 
enforced with animated yet gentle persuasion, 
endeavour to wean him by degrees from that un- 
bounded but mistaken display of generosity, which, 
if persisted in, must finally end in the ruin both of 
himself and bis family. 

Should a young woman of a gay and lively tem- 
per chance to be united to a man of retired habits, 
or of a studious or saturnine disposition, let her en- 
deavour to find occupation and amusement in the 
bosom of her own family, and, though fond of going: 
abroad as of receiving company at home, resign, 
without forfeiting either her cheerfulness or her 
temper, every party which her splenetic spouse may 
happen to disapprove, or cannot be prevailed on to 
join. By such conduct she will gain the respect of 
her husband, and secure that domestic peaoe and 
harmony which it is the duty, and most frequently 
the peculiar province, of the female to preserve. 
Domestic peace, like the fine porcelain vase, if 
broken, may be cemented, but the beauty and in* 
trinsic value of both are considerably lessened by 
the accident. Every woman, when she exchanges 
the single for the married state, must reckon on 
being called upon to make some, if not many, sacri- 
fices ; these sacrifices, if she marry the man of her 
choice, or after marriage become attached to her 
husband, will not cost her very dear* By gfcrkg 
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up to her lord and master in trifling matters, she 
will bo more likely to retain her influence over him 
in greater, and be enabled to interfere and to advise 
with effect when subjects of importance, such as in- 
volve their mutual interest, call for or justify her 
interference. 

Under that most delicate, most trying of all 
circumstances, to the chaste, the high-minded fe- 
male — the knowledge, however obtained, of iufidelity 
in a husband — it would be more easy to say how she 
ought not than how she ought to conduct herself, 
as the latter must depend on a variety of minute, 
attending, and sometimes accidental circumstances. 
By haughty resentment and bitter reproaches the 
justly-offended maiden may occasionally call back a 
truant, and rivet the chains of a repentant lover ; 
particularly when he suspects he has a rival, and 
that his fair one cares little whether she calls him 
back or dismisses him for ever. In marriage the 
case is widely different ; and resentment, manifested 
by reproaches, has seldom, if ever, been found effi- 
cacious, when resorted to by a wife for the purpose 
of reclaiming an indifferent and wandering husband* 
Accepting with complacency gallant attentions 
from a male friend, or sportively flirting with an 
accidental acquaintance or casual visitor, with a 
view to excite the jealousy, and, by so doing, awaken 
afresh the dormant passion or lost affection of her 
psjrtner, is also an uncertain remedy, and a too»dan» 
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gerous experiment to be ever tried by a virtuous 
woman with impunity. Dereliction of principle or 
impropriety of conduct in one party is no excuse for 
any, the slightest, deviation from the paths of 
rectitude and duty in the other. Levity of manners 
in a married woman disgraces both herself and her 
husband. By indulging an illicit inclination a 
man may lower himself, and injure, in the person of 
his wife, the mother of his children; but he cannot 
lower her unless she degrades herself. 

Most human beings, when placed in critical or 
painful situations, are, from a restless feeling of an* 
easiness, which prompts them to action, or from the 
hope of extricating themselves from the difficulties 
by which they are annoyed, disposed to do too much 
rather than too little, though the latter is generally 
to be preferred as the safer error of the two. 

Many lines of conduct might be marked out, 
which a virtuous woman, jealous of her husband, 
may be permitted to pursue at her discretion ; bat, 
after all that can be said or suggested on the sob* 
ject, perhaps the best plan is for her to remain 
passive, or, at least, take no decided step involving 
her future happiness without long and mature de- 
liberation. Application to a third person seldom 
does much good on these occasions, and frequently 
a great deal of mischief, as all interference of friends* 
in an affair so delicate, tends rather to widen than 

* 

to heal the breach already made in domestic 
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fort. By preserving a dignified reserve in conduct, 
a forbearing silence on the subject of her wrongs, 
pursuing the even tenour of her way— without turn- 
ing either to the right hand or the left — fulfilling 
as usual the daily routine of Christian and domestic 
duties, calm and unruffled — she will, at all events, 
strengthen her own virtues and elevate her own 
character. By such conduct she will also secure 
the respect and esteem of all around her, and pos- 
sibly in time regain the heart of her husband ; that 
is, if it be a heart worthy of her solicitude : if it be 
not, let her transfer her alienated affections to her 
children. 

When failings are candidly acknowledged, and 
forgiveness sincerely sued for, though attachment 
may be weakened and confidence shaken, let not 
the hour of reconciliation be delayed, nor marred by 
nugatory stipulations or useless and offensive re- 
crimination. Oblivion for the past, if not indemnity 
for the future, is what a repentant husband in such 
a situation thinks he has a right to claim. ' Repeat/ 
| no grievances 9 was one of King Charles's golden 
; rules : if this rule were more frequently acted upon 
: than is generally the ease, many disputes, and con- 
! sequently'mucb evil, both public and private, might 
be avoided. When friendships are broken, affections 
dissolved, and families divided, the blame mostly 
attaches to more than to one party. The woman 
^who is a mother, though she be herself rigid as a 
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saint and pore as au angel, should make many sa- 
crifices before she either exposes or drives from her 
the father of her children. 

Men, in general, from their frequent intercourse 
with the world, and mercantile men in particular, 
from their being in the daily habit of seeing large 
sums of money pass through their hands, are, gene* 
rally speaking, less exact in their economy, and 
more profuse in their expenditure, than prudent 
women. Nothwithstanding this seeming generosity 
of spirit, and apparently superior liberality in con- 
duct, on the part of the male, on a nearer view of 
the manners, and a more accurate comparison of 
the virtues of the sexes, the female will be found 
to possess by far the greater share of disinterested 
qualities. 

Men are less called and less accustomed than 
women, even from their earliest youth, to exercise 
the virtues of self-denial or self-control; and, being 
uaturally more sensual, and, by the laws of decorum 
and the usages of society, less restricted in the 
indulgence of their appetites and the gratification 
of their passions, are less ready to sacrifice their 
own personal pleasures and propensities for the 
benefit or the accommodation of others. 

Yonng women, ere they marry, should be aware 
of this peculiar characteristic in the male sex, and 
be prepared to act accordingly. There are, no doubt, 
many respectable individuals who are exceptions to . 
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this general description of man ; but the/emale who 
ventures in the lottery of matrimony must take 
her chance of blank or prize. 

The man who is eugaged for the greater part of 
the day abroad, and in the hurry of business, ex- 
pects, on his return to his owu private dwelling, to 
find repose, relaxation, and sometimes amusement. 
If he- is a good husband, one who not only provides 
for his wife and family, but indulges them in every 
thing requisite for their accommodation and comfort 
which his purse will afford, he has a right to 
form this expectation ; and it is the duty of a good 
wife to take care, at least as far as herself is con- 
cerned, that it shall not be disappointed. She will 
endeavour to render the time which he may spend 
with her alone pleasant and agreeable, either by 
entering into cheerful and rational conversation, or 
by participating in and interesting herself about 
those studies or pursuits which may afford relief 
from more serious occupation, and form the amuse- 
ment of his leisure hours. Neither will she by any 
means give up or neglect to practise her music, 
drawing, or any other elegant accomplishment which 
he admires^and by which she charmed and captivated 
him in the days of courtship : by these means she 
will retain her influence and secure the affections 
of her husband beyond the period of mere juvenile 
attachment. On the contrary, should a wife, re* 
gardless of pleasing her husband, no longer culti- 
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vate any fine art or agreeable accomplishment, grow 
negligent of her dress and external appearance, and, 
giving way to peevishness and ill humour, beset him 
daily with reiterated complaints of servants or petty 
details of domestic disasters — such as china broken, 
carpets spoiled, or 

* Catarrhs and tooth* aches, 
Caught by thin-soled shoes and unaired shirts,' 

can sh« wonder if he grows crabbed ? or ought she 
to complain if he grant her as little as possible of 
his company, and seeks elsewhere for that comfort 
and entertainment which he cannot find at home ? 

Young women who are so unfortunate as to 
possess delicate or sickly constitutions should also 
guard against making too strong or too frequent de- 
mands on the feel in gs and compassion of their hus- 
bands on every slight indisposition, lest they should 
wear out their sympathy about trifles, and by so 
doing deprive themselves of the benefit of their 
attentions when really wanted, 

' For pity on fresh objects only strays, 
And, at the constant sight of woe, decays.' 

Men, with but few exceptions, soon become tired 
of vapourish and sickly wives. Some gentlemen 
may profess themselves to be admirers of your very, 
very, delicate women ; but they are chiefly bachelors, 
who see ladies but in the drawing-room, or, pos- 
sibly, some retired sentimental individual, who, 
having in early life lost by a lingering disease a 
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beloved sister, mistress, or wife, ever after associates 
in his memory the interesting and mingled ideas 
of debility and affection, as the tender mother dwells 
with soft compassion on the sickly child, whose 
faded cheek reminds her of her own loved and long- 
lost babe. 

Neither coarse manners nor what are usually 
termed masculine habits can be desirable in the 
softer sex : yet those women who wish to secure 
the respect as well as engage the affections of their 
partners should beware of fostering an over-weening 
delicacy. Sensibility, timidity, clinging at the least 
approach of danger, either fancied or real, to the 
stronger sex for protection and support, may be all 
very fine and fascinating to the lover ; but cheerful 
ness, good humour, fortitude, and even courage, 

v when unaffected and tempered by modesty, are 
qualities which will, in general, be found to be more 
useful and acceptable to a husband. 

Many and serious are the duties of a married 
woman ; some have been even called to leave their 
country, and emigrate with their husbands to a 
foreign shore. When stern necessity or his wishes 

-demand this proof of her fidelity and her affection, if 
she have a partner in whom she can confide, let the 
tender female content to accompany him wherever 
his destiny may call him; and, ; regardless of diffi- 
culties, inconveniences, or dangers, be ready to 
travel with him by land or by sea, at any hour, at 
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any time, in any vehicle, or in any way which may 
best suit with the economy or the purpose of their 
expedition. If she he not equal to this, and much 
more, she had better remain behind. 

When the dark clouds of adversity are gathering 
thick around, man's haughty soul is ofttimes brought 
low; his spirit fails, his courage is subdued; like 
the forest-tree uprooted by the tempest, he falls to 
rise no more. Woman, on the contrary, resembling 
the lowly shrub, over which the storm sweeps, de- 
spoiling but not destroying, often raises her droop- 
ing head, and, with a firm mind, meets with meek 
submission those troubles which she could neither 
foresee, nor, foreseeing, avert. 

Iu the hour of affliction or misfortune female for- 
titude is peculiarly requisite, and, when properly 
exerted, must ever ensure respect. In the time of 
distress, the day of trial, a virtuous and sensible 
woman endeavours by her example to infuse courage 
and maguanimity into those around her ; and, should 
adverse circumstances or pecuniary disappointments 
render it either necessary or prudent in her to give 
up luxuries, or even comforts, to which she has been 
long accustomed, she parts with them at once, 
readily and cheerfully, without reptnings, without 
reproaches, not wishing to increase by her weak 
and unavailing regrets the difficulties of her situa- 
tion, or, by her helplessness, add to the weight of 
woe, which may already press too heavily on those 
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whose peace of mind is to her of more value than 
all the goods which vanity may covet or prosperity 
bestow.- 

As. time glides on, and old age approaches, 
matrimonial connexions, even when they have been 
formed in early life, and maintained under the fairest 
and happiest auspices, like all things else beneath 
the sun, assume a graver and more serious aspect. 
As youth recedes, the sportive Loves and Graces 
take their flight, and, amid the infirmities of ad 
vancing years, Flymen's torch, though steady, burns 
but dimly. 

Though the bright flame of love be extinguished, 
the lambent fire of friendship expires, not, but is 
preserved and kept alive from day to day by the 
force of habit, aided by many endearing recol- 
lections, mutual want 8, and mutual kind attentions, 
joined to the fond remembrauce of past pleasures, 
and many a motley scene in life, through which, 
united in heart and hand, they cheerfully passed 
together. These are the last, but not the feeblest 
ties, which bind the links of wedlock's silken chain. 

Children and grandchildren sporting around 
them, and rising up to call them blessed, remind the 
aged pair of the days of their youth: in. their 
offspring they live, as it were, the better part of 
life over again. 

To parents who, to the best of their abilities and 
the opportunities afforded them, have performed 
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their duties to their children, witnessing their pros- 
perity, while they receive from them respect, and a 
grateful return of affectionate attention, is the last 
ray of sun-shine which gilds the evening of a well- 
spent life. 

• That period at length arrived, when all earthly 
pleasures fail and all earthly connexions must be 
dissolved, the aged and virtuous pair sink one after 
the other into the silent and peaceful grave; 
cherishing in their last sigh the tender, the conso- 
latory hope, of meeting again in that pure state 
where, though ' there will be neither marrying nor 
giving in mafriage/ virtuous friendsjdps will be re- 
newed, and those who, while in this world, were 
united by love, by sympathy, and nature's dearest 
ties, will meet again to part no more. 
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LETTER IX. 



ON MATERNAL AFFECTION. 



Maternal affection may be termed a strong in- 
stinctive passion, wisely implanted by the God of 
Nature in the breast of every female animal, from 
woman down to the least and lowest of the sensitive 
creation, for the immediate purpose of preserving 
the continuation of its species. This instinct, which 
in woman may be termed natural affection, leads 
them to afford protection to, and provide sustenance 
for, their youn£, till they are capable of supporting 
themselves : it also impels them to guard and to 
defend their offspring from whatever might injure 
or destroy them while in their infantine and helpless 
state. The most timid, the most imbecile, of the 
female animals, when she becomes a parent, assumes 
a new character, and grows at once both circum- 
spect and courageous. 

For instance, who that has ever visited a poultry- 
yard, but roust have been amused by observing the 
hen when surrounded by her chicken — how busy, 
how consequential, she appears : yet, never for a 
moment off her guard : watchful and alert, at the 
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least appearance of danger, she utters to her young 
the well-known cry, who, at her maternal call, 
hasten with fluttering speed to shelter themselves 
for a while under her protecting spreading wings. 
The goose also, that silly bird, when followed by her 
waddling brood, how proudly she struts ! how fiercely 
she turns to defend, if attacked, her infant train! 
The silver swan, sailing majestically with her 
cygnets, if, by chance, an enemy assails them, be- 
comes a heroine in their defence. The domestic 
animal, the tenant of the woods, the wild beast of 
the forest, when nursing their young — But more ex- 
amples are not necessary to establish the belief of 
what is universally felt, and as universally acknow- 
ledged. 

In addition to this instinctive feeling, or, as it 
may be called, intuitive affection, which woman 
shares in common with the brute creation, the new- 
born babe is endeared to the maternal parent by a 
thousand tender ties and delightful associations. 
Many months previous to its birth it has been the 
object of her care and the unremitting subject of 
her secret thoughts : engaged iu the interesting 
occupation of preparing for the arrival of the little 
stranger, the sense of present indisposition and the 
fear of future suffering are lost or superseded by the 
pleasing soothing hope of becoming a proud and 
happy mother : this cherished hope, so soon to be 
realized, enables her to support with fortitude the 
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trying boar of nature's severest agony-— of woman's 
curse ! 

• At the heart-thrilling sound of the tender, feeble, 
voice of her newly-born babe, she forgets all she 
bas suffered : a moment of bliss repays her for hours 
of sorrow : the first cry of the first child is, to the 
maternal ear, sweeter music than that by which the 
fabled Orpheus recalled his Eurydice from Pluto's 
dread abode. 

During her confinement efery other sentiment 
is mingled with or absorbed by the parental: 
her heart yearns with new and exquisite sensa- 
tions towards her infant, in whose cherub face 
she every day discovers some new beauty or fancied 
resemblance to those she holds most dear; and, 
while fondly pressing it to her bosom, to give it that 
sustenance which provident Nature has enabled her 
to supply, she experiences the truest luxury of 
feeling which instinct and sentiment united can 
impart. 

Ye females who are single, or, when married, 
childless, pause for a moment, and reflect on the 
various vicissitudes of life, before you envy the 
•careful matron those moments of virtuous and pure 
deligfct ! If you experience not a mother's joys^ 
you know not a mother's cares, and can never feel 
a mother's sorrows. 

As a nurse, the tender parent who efficiently ful- 
fils that office foregoes many of her own personal 

o 
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comforts, and, for a stated time, cheerfully sacrifices 
to her maternal duty her liberty, her amusements, 
and many of her previously accustomed occupations. 
The* perilous season of early infancy happily 
passed over, new cares, new duties, await the 
anxious and attentive mother, in whose breast affec- 
tion for her offspring, though it may now chauge 
its character, can never be extinguished. 

During the first few years of their existence, chil- 
dren return, with all the warmth of affection their 
little natures are capable of feeling, the caressed and 
daily marks of tenderness bestowed on them by 
those who nurse and have the charge of them. 
This reciprocity of endearment; and, apparently, 
grateful return of love from their offspring, so in- 
teresting and soothing to the female heart, form an 
additional tie, if any beside those of nature were 
wanting, to fix and bind maternal affection. 

When the season of adolescence arrives, new ob- 
jects arrest the attention, and new passions agitate 
the bosom, of the. artless youth and maiden. At 
this important period of life the sentiment of filial 
affection, and the sense of filial dependence, even 
in Ihe most amiable and dutiful of children, lose 
something of their force; and the tender mother 
most now be content, or must at least submit, to 
share with others those attentions and those hearts 
which were once exclusively her own. 

The natural affections are destined to descend in 
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their relative and regular coarse : this is the law of 
Nature : it is not, therefore, to the parent, but to 
their own offspring, that human beings repay the 
debt of kindness which they owe to those who have 
brought them into existence, and preserved them 
during the helpless years of infancy. 

Although the fond mother may, and will, at times, 
look back with soft regret to those* delicious mo- 
ments, when, suirouiided by her babes, she saw 
nought else of good and fair in the creation, she will 
soon return from the idle recollection of past joys to 
the pleasing thought of her children's welfare and pre- 
sent improvement ; while she solaces her mind with 
the flattering hope, though sometimes delusive an- 
ticipation, of their future happiness and prosperity. 

Impotent and shortsighted mortals ! happy, thrice 

happy, for the doting mother, that the book of Fate, 

in which is recorded the future destiny of her off. 

spring, is hidden from her sight : 

' For see where all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 
And dire Misfortune's baleful train.' 

Temptations unsuspected, or at first but little 
heeded, by the unwary youth or maid, may at length 
undermine, or in evil hour overcome, those principles 
of virtue and honour so often instilled, but instilled 
in vain. 

In order to extenuate the faults or vices of a 
darling child, should the indulgent mother reproach 

g2 
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herself for instruction improperly given or salutary 
correction weakly withheld, who shall describe the 
sorrow or the repentance which wrings her heart? 
And still more bitter will be her self-accusation if 
she is conscious of having, from vanity or through in- 
dolence, encouraged in early life those propensities 
in her children which have since proved their rain. 

Many faults, which at the time may appear 
venial and trifling in children, and which, by a little 
care and attention in infancy, might be easily sup- 
pressed, 4>r, by a skilful hand, totally eradicated, 
-if neglected, take root and increase with increasing 
years, till, like the noxious weeds which the idle 
husbandman permits to grow and flourish in the 
spring, they gather strength and overspread the 
soil, spoiling and choking up the good and whole- 
some grain. 

Misfortunes which she bad not calculated upon, 
or circumstances which it was not in her power to 
control, may counteract and overturn the best-laid 
plans of the most prudent and judicious parent, 
and, gradually or at once, destroy the promised 
harvest which she expected to reap from the virtue, 
talents, or prosperity of her children. 

. Other sorrows more tender, and not less heart- 
rending, sometimes await the anxious mother : the 
child of her heart, rendered interesting to her by 
many and peculiar circumstances; the one on 
whom her dearest hopes reposed-— her treasured 
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thoughts, her brightest imaginings, fondly lingered 
and loved to dwell — him in whom she saw, or 
thought she saw, the fair and early promise of fine 
talents, acute perceptions, melting sensibility, sweet 
temper, a humane and tender heart, joined with per- 
sonal graces — 

' More charms than painting can express. 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love ;' — 

this darling child, the strongest tie that still bound 
her to the earth, where sorrow and care had been 
her portion, though tenderly nurtured and hut too 
fondly cherished, droops and fades like the early 
floweret of the spring when blighted by the cold re- 
turning wintry frost. Struck by the unerring shaft 
of Death, he looks with supplicating eye to maternal 
love for support, for comfort, for relief: the tender 
mother, forgetting at that moment all meaner cares, 
all lesser claims, foregoes for a time every other 
duty, and devotes all her hours to him, whose days 
are numbered : the opening mom and quick-return- 
ing eye still fiud her at her post, while every passing 
hour bears witness to her watchful and never-ceasing 
attentions. Nothing which advice can dictate or 
experience suggest to afford relief from suffering* 
or amuse the mind during the long and frequent 
periods of lassitude when free from pain, is left un- 
done : but vain, alas ! is medical assistance-— vain 
ail human aid. The brilliant glossy eye, beaming with 
more than usual, more than healthy* brightness — 
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the once dimpled cheek, now hollow, wan, or flushed 
with hectic glow, 

' Yet still the lips ethereal smile the same/ 

still the same placid heavenly look sitting on the 
wasted but calm unruffled brow — all, all denote 
consumption, slow but sore, and wring with deep but 
smothered anguish the hopeless mother's breaking 
heart. 

The cruel fatal hour at length arrives : she for- 
sakes not in death the child whose life was dearer 
to her than her own ; his last look is hers, his last 
words are those of filial affection and consideration 
for his mother, who, absorbed in her dying child, 
thinks not of herself. 

On the same bed on which she gave him birth 
she sees him breathe his last and parting sigh. 
What were the pangs which she endured at bis 
birth, forgotten ' in the joy that a man-child was 
born/ to those which now rend her heart ? Yet she 
sorrows not as those who have no hope ; she will 
go to him, though he will not return to her. ' It is 
God who gave, and it is God who taketh away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord/ ' The trumpet 
shall .96und>Jand the -deacLtohall be raised/ The 
grave is mi^09§mimfmm mortality is passed and 
time shall be no more; and, even while in this 
world, virtue is preferable to vice, and 

' The loudest mirth unfeeling Folly wears 
Lest pleasing far than Virtue's very tears.' 
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LETTER X. 

* 

ON EDUCATION. 

It has been affirmed by some philosophers, 
who have made the intellectual powers of man their 
study, that early impressions, if strongly stamped 
on the mind, are indelible, and form the germ aud 
prominent traits of future character. Whether this 
opinion be founded on a true knowledge of the na- 
ture of man, or grounded on an erroneous and falla- 
cious system of metaphysics, it must be left to those 
who are fond of nice and curious disquisitions to de- 
termine; nor is it at present necessary to enter into 
or recount the various arguments which have been 
urged on both sides of the question. 

Independent of abstruse and scientific researches 
into the nature of matter and spirit, every person 
who has attentively remarked the opening powers 
and the progress of reason in children must be con- 
vinced that both the character and the happiness of 
the adult depend much on the culture bestowed and 
the education received in early life; and also on the 
adventitious circumstances by which the child is 
surrounded daring the period in which the mind is 
most open and susceptible to every new impression. 
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Nature has bestowed on human beings superior 
organization — a spirit, a mind, or by whatever 
other name it may be called — which distinguishes 
the rational from the brute creation ; but she has 
done no more than this : there was no necessity for 
her furnishing that mind with idetas; it is sufficient 
' if she has endowed it with the capacity to receive 
them. 

The intellectual organs, or mental powers, are 
not exactly the same in every individual, but vary 
in their degrees of strength, acuteuess, and deli- 
cacy, in different persons ; as do the bodily frame; 
temperament, constitution, propensities, and dis- 
position. 

Education cannot bestow what Nature has denied, 
or give strong mental powers to those who ait 
physically imbecile; but the development of the 
passions, the improvement of the reason, and the 
general formation of character in every individual, 
must greatly, if not altogether, defend on external 
impressions, instruction, and circumstances. If, 
from the first hour of its birth till mature' or old age', 
a human being should be kept in perfect solitude, 
confined within walls which shut bat every ray of 
light, and cut off from all commumeatidh with out- 
ward objects, its mind would remain a perfect 
blank, the faculties become benumbed, the senses 
blunted : such a being, deprived of all possible 
means or opportunities for improvement, Wdttld not 
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only be greatly inferior to the doniestic anihials, 
but remain, in point of intelligence, far below the 
meanest of the savage beasts who range at liberty 
in search of food. 

• It is the female in every species of animal whd 
bears the young, and on her devolves the task of 
nourishing and protecting them till they are capable 
of taking care of themselves : this period, among the 
different tribes of the brute creation, though varied 
iti length as their varied species arid nature's may 
demand, is not in any of very long duration. The 
young animal, acting only from instinct, as soon ad 
it is able to shift for itself, forsakes the dam, or is 
by her driven from her side ; the tie which united 
them to each other is broken ; and they part to meet, 
or at least to reeognise each other, no more : this is 
the law of Nature. Man being the highest link iri 
the chain of animal creation, iri infancy the moat 
helpless, and to the last hour of his existence' the 
meat dependent of living creatures, it wbuid be dlfc 
fieuft to state the exact period when parerttal care 
and maternal affection are no longer wanted. 

The first duty which *a mother is called to peri 
form is that of being a nurse to her iftf atit : this 
office, so interesting to the heart, and, with a very 
few exceptions, so beneficial to the constitution, it 
is to be hoped no sensible and virttious English^ 
woman, unless prevented by sickness or accidental 
eiroanistfltfees; would refase to perform. Next to 
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this the physical care of the body and health of 
her child claims her care. la the fulfilment of 
this duty very tender and over-anxious mothers 
are more apt lo err by paying too much than too 
little attention to their offspring, and, by so doing, 
weaken the constitution they are solicitous . to 
strengthen. Air, exercise, cleanliness, and simple 
food, are all that infants usually require to render 
them healthy and thriving. When they can run alone, 
and are able to shifts little for themselves, the sooner 
they are left to do so the better: all voluntary 
exertion increases strength, and every successful 
effort which a child left at liberty may be induced to 
make for its own gratification gives it confidence 
in itself, and adds something to its little powers, 
both of body and of mind. Mental and moral 
tuition, or what is usually termed the education of 
her children, is the duty which next claims a 
mother's serious attention. Every day, every hour, 
almost every iustaut, effects some change or irrita- 
tion in the delicate nervous system and sensitive 
frame of an infant; every new sensation, whether 
painful or pleasant, produces a new idea ; and these 
ideas, being associated with other ideas, at length 
form what is called reflection. 

The process of education, though it cannot cobk 
mence too early, and in one sense may be said to 
be commensurate with our existence, must not be 
made a formal business, or assume any thing like a 
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serious aspect, during the period of infancy : chil- 
dren differ so much from each other in constitution, 
capacity, and intellect, that no precise time can be 
fixed on as the proper age for them to be pat to 
regular and daily lessons— -this most be left to the 
discretion of the parent or teacher. 

The mother who is the greater part of every 
morning with her children, who accompanies them 
in their out-doors' walks, and participates in their 
in-doors' amusements, has sufficient opportunities 
for conveying instruction without appointing any 
particular hour for the purpose, and may instil 
into the infant mind the simple principles of 
morality, natural philosophy, and the first elements 
of learning, without having recourse to books. 
Tasks, set speeches, and didactic lessons, are 
equally tiresome and disgusting to very young or 
very lively children, and should be .avoided as much 
as possible by those who have the charge of them, 
as tending to retard rather than to advance their 
improvement. What is not willingly attended to 
seldom makes much impression on the mind ; and, 
if the acquisition of knowledge is not associated with 
pleasurable sensation in the child, what is learned 
to-day will be forgotten on the morrow. The first, 
and perhaps the most difficult part of education, 
consists in awakening the faculties, exciting the 
curiosity, and fixing the attention of the child to 
the subject or subjects on which you wish to give 
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it information : this once effected, the business of 
education becomes easy and pleasant, both to the 
scholar and to the teacher. 

The mind, being an active principle, can never 
long remain at rest or stationary ; and the child 
who is not early instructed in what is just and true 
will soon learn what is unjust and false. Truth being 
the foundation, and the only sure foundation, on 
which we can build either religion, virtue, or 
morality, the prevention of error is as important a 
part of education as the communication of know- 
ledge. Human beings are ever learning something ; 
happy are those who have nothing to unlearn ! 

It has been maintained by some very good and- 
religious persons that children are naturally ad- 
dicted to lying ; and this early propensity to vice 
has, by those who advocate the doctrine of original 
sin, been urged as a proof of the depravity of human 
nature. How an infant, who is incapable of forming 
abstract ideas on any subject either moral or physi- 
cal, can with propriety be termed virtuous or vicious, 
may be left for the theologian to determine : chil- 
dren know nothing of good and evil but as the 
effects of either come home to their senses ) those 
effects, often repeated* form what is called ex- 
perience ; and experience at length produces know- 
ledge. An infant will call a sweetmeat which has 
pleased its palate, or a plaything which has taken 
its fancy, good ; a bitter potion which has been 
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forcibly poured down its throat, and a rod, the ap- 
plication of which has occasioned pain, it will call 
bad : but between truth and falsehood they know 
no distinction/ and make use of either as may best 
suit them, till, by experience enforced by precept, 
they become sensible of the value of the former, and 
feel the inconvenience which may arise from, and the 
disgrace which must inevitably follow, the frequent 
4ise of the latter. If some children, when old enough 
to know better and to distinguish virtue from vice, 
prefer falsehood to truth, there is no necessity for 
going back to origirial sin in order to account for 
this delinquency : let it rather be asked, who had 
the care of them? and how have they been 
treated ? 

Where children are, during the first two or three 
years of their existence, entirely intrusted to the 
care of a hired nurse, and after that period left for 
the greater part of the day with domestics, however 
trust- worthy that nurse or those domestics may be, 
much mental or moral improvement in the child 
ought not to be expected. When mothers who nurse 
and superintend the education of their children 
themselves cajole them with promises never meant 
to be performed ; threaten them with punishments 
never meant to be inflicted; or, to save present 
trouble, and suit their own convenience, deceive 
them on very trifling occasions by false pretences 
and ambiguous answers ; should . their children, 
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advancing in cunning as they advance in years, 
attempt in their turn to deceive, who ought they to 
blame but themselves ? 

The sooner children are treated as rational beings, 
the sooner they will become such ; and those who 
wish to gain their confidence, and form them to the 
habit of speaking the truth, should, by a strict re- 
gard to veracity in all their communications with 
them, set them the example they wish them to fol- 
low ; without which, precept is nugatory, and punish- 
ment as fruitless as unjust. 

The curiosity of children being insatiable, the 
desire for information once awakened, and properly 
taken advantage of by a judicious parent, who knows 
how to blend amusement with instruction, they soon 
become docile and willing pupils, eager to learn and 
to know all she can teach or communicate: thus 
prepared, by a thirst for knowledge and a love of 
books, which are described to them as the sources 
of knowledge, for future and more serious .studies, 
they become by degrees patient and diligent 
scholars; and, if provided with good aud competent 
teachers, will be found to make a quicker progress 
in the various branches of useful knowledge, or even 
of school-learning, than the child whose faculties 
have' been overstrained and wearied by too much 
enforced application to dull and uninteresting 
lessons. 

The knowledge of the alphabet and of the sound 
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of words of one syllable, whose different com- 
binations form all the various words which the 
English language can supply, should be early 
taught by the nurse, and may be easily attained by 
the infant. Letters marked on ivory or pasteboard, 
which may be used as playthings, will be sufficient 
for the purpose. In order to accustom the child to 
associate in his mind certain sounds with certain 
combinations of these letters, the nurse should fre- 
quently hare recourse to them as a game of amuse- 
ment ; and, while she sets them on the table before 
the child, repeat, bad, bad; sad, sad ; and so on, 
agreeably to the order in which they are placed : 
this will prepare the way for the arduous work of 
I earning to spell. 

Letters being only the symbols of language, and 
having in themselves no natural or necessary con- 
nexion with sounds, it is by practice only that the 
habit of associating in the mind, and imprinting on 
the memory, the ideas of certain visible marks and 
characters with certain audible sounds, can be at- 
tained ; and in this attainment consists the whole 
art and mystery of learning to read and to spell. 

The first principles of arithmetic may also be 
taught in a similar way : the elements of geography 
and astronomy may likewise be rendered easy and 
amusing to children at a very early age, by the 
means of dissecting maps and other simple ap- 
paratus. * 
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To improve the understanding and assist the in- 
fant in the development of its ideas, amusing and 
appropriate tales may be occasionally bad recourse 
to ; which, when related by the mother professedly 
.for their entertainment, are listened to by children 
with avidity and delight. Short and striking pas- 
sages out of books, such as are calculated to catch 
the attention, and at the same time afford both in- 
struction and amusement to the young mind, should 
also at times be read aloud in the presence of chil- 
dren : this will facilitate their improvement, increase 
their little stock of ideas, and also inspire tliein with 
a love for books, which, if not acquired and culti- 
vated in early life, is with difficulty, if ever, attained 
in riper years. These simple means of exercising 
the mental faculties of children, in the interval of 
their more active pursuits, will relieve them from the 
feeliug of lassitude which sometimes follows bodily 
exertion, and save them from indolence — that mor- 
tal foe to all improvement. 

. While endeavouring to give children information 
on any subject— more especially those important 
ones, religion and morality — great care should be 
taken not to make use of any terms unsuited to 
their capacities, and which, it is impossible clearly 
to explain to them. If the first .notions which chil- 
dren are led by their parents or teachers to form on 
any subject are not as rational and explicit as the 
subject will admit, the chance is that their ideas 
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on that subject will continue indistinct and confused 
for the remainder of their lives. 

On this ground the Church and also many ef the 
Dissenters' Catechisms are objectionable, as being 
but ill adapted for the instruction, and not at all 
suited to the capacities, of children. A little boy, 
previously taught by his mother to recognise the 
Supreme Being in his works, and daily to address 
him as the great Parent of himself and of the uni- 
verse, was, when he went to school, requested by 
his governess, a Churchwoman, to stand up with 
other children whom she was about to catechise. 

4 

On his return home he mentioned the circumstance 
to his mother, and said emphatically, " I don't like 
the Church Catechism at all." She asked him 
why. " Because it tells stories, for it says God is 
a spirit, and I know he is not a spirit/' — " What 
then, my love, do you understand or mean by the 
word spirit P"—" Why spirit, you know, is brandy 
and ram, and such sort of things." This little boy 
possessed great sensibility, capacity, and an acute 
perception ; but is it possible, or ought we to ex- 
pect an infant to form abstract ideas of Deity ? 
One morning the same little boy witnessed the in- 
terment of a soldier belonging to a regiment quar- 
tered in the town where he resided; a few days 
afterward he saw the same regiment reviewed : after 
noticing one of the soldiers, whose countenance was 

H 
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pale and sickly, he said he supposed the man who 
looked so wan was. the one whom he had seen 
buried.—' What can children knew of death ?* 

The same child, some years afterwards, on his 
death-bed, observed to his sorrowing mother, " I 
am not afraid to die, only I know that my death 
will grieve you." 
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LETTER XI. 

■ 

ON EDUCATION. 

(Continued.) 

Whether a public or a private education is pre* 
ferable for boys is a question which has been ire* 
quently asked, and still remains undecided: but 
this is a subject on which mothers, unless they are 
widows, are seldom called to do more than to give 
an opinion. The education of the boys, after the 
period -of infancy is gone by, must rest with the 
father; that of the girls coming more immediately 
under the female province, it is, generally speaking, 
the privilege of the mother to make a choice be- 
tween the boarding-school, the day-school, and the 
home governess ; or to take upon herself the charge 
of instructing her daughters, either with or without 
the assistance of masters. 

The young married women of the present day, 
being themselves more accomplished, and, conse- 
quently, more equal to the task of educating their 
children, than were the plainer housewifes and more 
illiterate matrons of the last generation, it has of 
late years become a sort of fashion for mothers to 
assume the part of the governess— a character in 

H2 
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which many amiable individuals have appeared to 
great advantage, intelligently, yet modestly, ful- 
filling the duties which it involves with credit to 
themselves and benefit to their offspring. 

Some praise is also due to many respectable fe- 
males among the middle classes of society, who, 
though not quite qualified for the undertaking, have 
attempted to educate their children at home, more 
from motives of economy than from any objection to 
boarding-schools, excepting the important orie-r 
expense. Yet, if they employ the greater part of 
their time, or possibly only that portion of it which 
is absolutely required for the business of education, 
some inconvenience to their families may arise from 
the mistress of it being too much engaged by one oc- 
cupation to fulfil with propriety or effect many other 
no less important domestic duties. It is true that, 
by the help of early rising, simplicity in dress, order 
in her household, added to an economical and re- 
gular distribution of her time, much may be effected ; 
yet, still one person, however active her mind or 
industrious her habits, cannot do every thing well, 
and, by attempting too many things at once, nay 
fail of excellence in any. 

The elegant but mere fine lady, however highly 
accomplished, if she have nought but accomplish- 
ments to fit her for the task, should resign the edu- 
cation of her children to those who are better 
qualified for the business. 
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Where circumstances and situation will admit of 
receiving a governess into the house, the engaging 
some respectable young person in that capacity to 
perform what may be termed the technical part of 
instruction, while the mother principally, attends to 
the mental improvement of her daughters, may, in 
some cases, be found preferable to -her taking the 
entire charge of their education upon herself: but 
this flan, though not without its advantages, will 
not obviate the principal objection to, and the great 
difficulty attending on, a private education. The 
first consists in those ideas of self-importance which 
children who have never left home are too apt to 
imbibe : confined within one circle, in which they 
find themselves objects of peculiar and constant at- 
tention, they early learn to feel and to fancy them- 
selves of more consequence than they really are ; 
and are longer before they find their own proper 
level in society than young persons who, placed 
early in a school, have been obliged to stand or fall 
by their own. merits, and make their way among 
other children of different ages, capacities, and dis- 
positions. . The difficulty consists in .giving a child 
sufficient motives for application, to insure its im- 
provement in learning when the stimulus whkh 
competition affords is wanting* or the emulation to 
excel subsists only between sisters, in whose youth- 
ful bosoms it would be improper and unwise to sow 
the seeds of jealousy and rivalsbip, lest they shoul / 
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produce plants which, in riper years, may prove 
unfavorable to domestic harmony, and inimical to 
female virtue. 

Although there exist at present numerous valu- 
able and respectable seminaries for female educa- 
tion, many objections have been, and still may be, 
made against* the generality of ladies 9 boarding- 
schools : on this account some mothers prefer send- 
ing their daughters, when the school fixed on is 
not too distant, as day- scholars or day-boarders 
only ; hoping by this means to avoid some of the 
inconveniences, while they unite many of the ad- 
vantages attendant on both public and private 
tuition. 

The subject of female education, like most other 
practical subjects, is not without itu difficulties ; and 
no theoretical plan for the purpose,. however well 
drawn, can answer at all times, and in all circum- 
stances. The object to be obtained by education 
is the moral and mental improvement of the child : 
the choice of the means best adapted to the attain- 
ment of these objects must be left to the discretion 
of the judicious parent, who must herself be guided 
in her decision by the local and relative circum- 
stances of her own situation. 

For the purpose of moral education, some persons 
recommend appeals to the reasoning faculties of 
children, while others prefer engaging their feelings 
and affections on the side of virtue. As both these 
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modes of instruction haye their advantages, and 
may at times be fonnd beneficial to morality, neither 
should be made the sole principle of education, nor 
either, as a motive for action, be entirely neglected. 
Young persons must not be expected constantly to 
conduct themselves on principles founded on reason 
only, uor should they be taught to act, or form their 
notions of right and wrong, from the mere impulse 
of the feelings. In early youth the feelings are 
too warm and too variable to be trusted to as sole 
monitors : first enlighten the understanding, and 
then the feelings may serve for good auxiliaries iu 
the cause of virtue. When the judgment is correct, 
there is no great danger of the affections leading 
astray ; but, where the cultivation of the reason has 
been overlooked or utterly neglected, and the feel- 
ings have been too early and too frequently called 
into exercise, mental imbecility, with subsequent 
indecision and feebleness of character, may be ceiv 
tainly expected. 

Sensibility of mind, when accompanied by other 
and superior qualities in a young woman, is both 
amiable and pleasing ; but there is no merit attached 
to it, nor praise due to her for being easily affected. 
Every person— every child— can feel, more especi- 
ally when self is the object to be pitied or attended 
to : no one, therefore, should pride themselves on their 
sensibility, obtrude their own particular feelings on 
those who are not interested about them, nor make 
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a vain and troublesome display of their sympathy 
on every trifling occasion. The feelings, to be re- 
spectable, must be restricted by reason, and the pro* 
priety and the necessity of self-control cannot be 
too frequently inculcated or too seriously enforced 
by those who take upon themselves the important 
charge of female education. * 

The infancy and early youth of her children 
happily passed over, the mother who is conscious of 
having well performed her maternal duties looks 
for her reward in the improvement, the virtues, and 
the affection of her offspring, whom she no longer 
considers as pupils, but as companions and friends. 

In order to maintain ber influence over the minds 
of her daughters after they have arrived at that 
period of life when a mother's care is most needed, 
she endeavours to gain their confidence, and con- 
vince them of the unceasing and lively interest 
which she still takes in all that concerns their hap- 
piness, fame, or welfare. By the wisdom of her pre- 
cepts, the soundness of her advice, and the mild- 
ness of her rebukes, she secures their attachment, 
and continues to lead their tastes, and direct their 
conduct, beyond the natural period of filial depend- 
ence, and when parental authority, to be reverecf, 
must neither be peremptorily urged nor arbritrarflf 
enforced. When a mother, from weakness or vai ' 
is herself guilty of imprudence, and, by her oW im- 
proper conduct in any way, loses the respect and 
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confideuce of her children, she breaks or weakens 
in the youthful breast the first tie of nature — filial 
affection ; and with it all the amiable, the sacred, 
duties it involves. Concealment, deception, ob- 
stinacy, and mutual suspicion, succeed : in short, 
Pandora's box, when opened, could not emit a 
longer train of evils ; and woe be to the family 
which is doomed to experience their direful in- 
fluence ! 
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LETTER XII. 

ON SABBATICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

In all Christian countries one day in seven has 
been set apart for the express purpose of social 
worship and public religious instruction. This 
day, though kept in different countries, and by dif- 
ferent sects of Christians in the same country, with 
various degrees of . strictness, is every where, and 
by most persons professing Christianity, distin- 
guished from the other six days of the week by 
some, though not by every one, with the same re- 
ligious observances. By the laws of England all 
persons are commanded to rest from public business, 
and to abstain from public amusements, on the first 
day of the week. To enforce the stricter observ- 
ance of these forms, considered by some as nuga- 
tory and obselete, new laws have of late years been 
enacted, which bear chiefly on the lower classes of 
the community : the upper, by whom the laws are 
made, do not, we must in charity suppose, stand in 
need of them. 

Having in the preceding letters descanted, 
though it may be not to the satisfaction of every 
one, on the various and peculiar duties of the female 
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sex, a few observations on the subject of sabbatical 
institutions, and on the duty and propriety of young 
persons availing themselves of the opportunity* 
which such institutions afford for obtaining reli- 
gious instruction and moral improvement, may be 
neither unprofitable nor unacceptable. 

In the second chapter of Genesis we are told by 
Moses, or whoever was the writer of the book, that 
' God made the world in six days ; and that God 
blessed and sanctified the seventh day, because on 
that day he had rested from all the work which God 
created and made. 1 But nothing having been said 
in the Scriptures concerning one day in the week 
being observed as more holy than the other six be- 
fore the divine legation of Moses, in which sab- 
batical institutions form a striking and peculiar 
feature, we have no proof that one day was distin- 
guished from the rest by any particular observances 
previous to that period. 

Had Adam and his immediate posterity been 
commanded to abstain from all manner of work on 
the seventh day of the week, both the command, 
and the observance of that command by the ante- 
diluvian world, would in all probability have been 
recorded. 

The occupations of the early inhabitants of the 
globe being chiefly pastoral might render such an 
observance unnecessary and inconvenient, if not 
impracticable ; and the simplicity also of the pa- 
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triarchal life, added to the frequent and immediate 
communications with the Deity, by which both 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were favoured, might, 
at that period, supersede the necessity of appro- 
priating any particular day for devotional purposes. 
The strict and religious observance of the seventh 
day of the week making a part of the ceremonial 
law promulgated to the children of Israel by Moses 
in the wilderness, whieh law being annulled and 
rendered void to Christians by Jesus Christ, some 
persons consider sabbatical institutions as belong- 
ing exclusively to the Jewish ritual The setting 
apart one day in seven as a day of rest for man and 
beast, which is the proper import and original mean- 
ing of the term Sabbath, viewed merely as a politi- 
cal institution, is an appointment fraught with wis- 
dom and humanity ; but when, in addition to this 
peculiar character of the Jewish sabbath, we con- 
sider it as a day appropriated to public worship— 4k 
day in which the people united in prayer and 
thanksgiving to the Supreme Being, and, as a na- 
tion, acknowledged the supremacy of the one great 
Jehovah— -the beauty and the utility of the institu- 
tion is still more apparent, and affords internal 
evidence of its divine appointment. 

The Almighty having revealed himself to our 
first parents, and to their immediate descendants, at 
various times and by various means, it may be 
supposed that the religion of every nation and 
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people was originally founded on these revelations, 
handed down by tradition from generation to gene- 
ration, though in process of time corrupted by 
ignorance and superstition. Men, being fond of the 
marvellous, and preferring the gay clothing of fancy 
to the simple modest garb of truth, have in every age 
been found prone to depart from the first principles 
of their religion, whatever that religion may be. To 
this natural and universal propensity we are in- 
debted for the beautiful but idolatrous fictions of 
the heathen mythology; and to the same source 
may be attributed the subsequent corruptions of 
Christianity. The Jews, though a chosen and pe- 
culiar people, to whom the oracles of God .were com- 
writted, were not free from this error,- and, at the 
time of our Saviour's appearance among them, were 
accused by him of making ' the word of God of 
none effect through their traditions/ When re- 
proached by them, in return, with doing what was 
not lawful to do on the sabbath-day, his reply was, 
' The sabbath was made for man ; not man for the 
sabbath-— so that the Son of man is Lord also of 
the sabbath :* implying by this, that in the Chris- 
tian dispensation, which was now at hand, the Jewish 
sabbath would be annulled and superseded by a dif- 
ferent and more spiritual mode of worship. 

When asked, by the woman of Samaria, ' where 
men ought to worship V Jesus saith unto her, 
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' Neither on this mountain nor at Jerusalem ; but 
the hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers will worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth/ 

The Jewish religion, confined to one nation, 
adapted to the age, the people, aud the great pur* 
pose of preserving the knowledge of the one true 
God, when surrounding nations were sunk in 
idolatry, was a religion of rites and cereniouies. 
To render these rites and ceremonies acceptable to 
the Supreme Being, who requireth mercy and not 
sacrifice, purity of heart and morality of conduct 
were necessary, and the Jews were frequently re- 
minded of this important truth by Moses and the 
prophets. But still it was incumbent on them to 
attend to the letter as well as to the spirit of their 
laws, and to scrupulously fulfil every minutia of 
their various and peculiar institutions. 

The Christian dispensation, as we find it de- 
scribed in the scriptures of the New Testament, 
differed in this, as in many other particulars, from 
the Jewish economy : the gospel of Christ, which 
in the fulness of time is to spread over the whole 
habitable globe, embracing in its benevolent designs 
all kindreds, nations, and tongues, is not incum- 
bered with many external rites or ceremonies; and 
in the- simple ordinances of baptism on acknow- 
ledging the truth of Christianity! and partaking of 
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the Lord's supper in commemoration of his death, 
it is the spirit, and not the letter, which maketh 
alive. 

Christ said to the Jews, <I come to fulfil thelaw> 
and not to destroy it ;' but, whatever might be the 
case with the disciples of Moses, it is evident, by 
the scriptures, that the Gentile converts to Chris- 
tianity, were not obliged to conform to any one of 
the Jewish ceremonial institutions, among which 
was the keeping the seventh day of the week as a 
sabbath, or day of rest. St. Paul, writing to the 
Colossian8, says, ' Let no man condemn you in re- 
spect of a feast, a new moon, or sabbath;' and, in 
his Epistle to the Galatians, ' Ye observe days and 
months, and seasons and years. I fear concerning 
you, lest I hflve bestowed my labour in vain.' By 
these and similar passages it appears that the 
Jewish sabbath was abolished or superseded by the 
Christian dispensation ; but it does not follow that 
no particular day was appointed by the Apostles for 
the purpose of religious worship and public in- 
struction. We are told, in the Acts, that ' Paul dis- 
coursed to the disciples, assembled together to 
break bread, on the first day of the week/ Now 
this being the day omwhich our Saviour arose from 
the dead, it was natural in the Apostles to fix on 
that day in preference to any other for their general 
religious meetings, that, by so doing, they might 
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commemorate the resurrection of Christ; a fact for 
which, beside this weekly commemoration, there is 
sufficient and abundant evidence, and on the vera- 
city or falsehood of which Christianity must stand 
or fell. 

Some Christians, who do not sufficiently distin- 
guish between the Mosaic and the Christian ilis* 
pensation, suppose that the change of the day was 
the only change effected by the Apostles with re- 
gard to the sabbath ; and maintain that Christians 
are bound by duty to keep the first day of the week 
with nearly, if not exactly, the same degree of 
strictness which was required of the Jews by their 
law on the seventh day. Other Christians, going 
to the opposite extreme, conclude one day the same 
as another; not considering, that, if one particular 
day was not set apart for the purpose, the bulk of 
mankind, absorbed in business or in pleasure, would 
find no convenient opportunity for receiving either 
moral or religious instruction, and would omit that 
external acknowledgment of dependence on God, 
and faith in the diviue mission of his Son, which 
public worship includes, and our relation to the 
Creator as creatures demands. 

The Christians, previous to the establishment of 
Christianity by the Emperor Constantine, being a 
dispersed and persecuted people, had not the power, 
whatever might have been their inclinations, to 
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exempt one entire day in every week from all se- 
cular concerns, though they might appropriate the 
greater part, of it to religjyous exercises. After the 
political establishment of Christianity in Rome and 
its provinces, the Lord's day was universally ac- 
knowledged and celebrated by the Christian world, 
but more as a. religious festival than a 4*y of rest, 
pr as a substitute for the Jewish sabbath. When 
Christians, po linger persecuted excepting by each 
other, departed from tbe original simplicity of their 
creed and character, and: Christianity, itself, mingled 
with heathen superstitions, became debased and 
corrupted, Sunday began to .assume a more licen- 
tious character. Churches and chapels were still 
open at stated hour* in the morning, during which 
they were attended by the great body of tbe people, 
,who cunsi4exed,tbe going to Mass on a Sunday an 
jgadi&nensable sftd ftoulrsay ing duty. The remainder 
of the flay was d>Wted to every species of amuse* 
inent, Mb public and private* whicfr, fancy could in* 
vent, or /oily, applaud; a custom still prevalent in 
all Roman Catholic countries* 

At the: Reformation a purer and moce consistent 
observance of the Lftttf's day was introduced and 
attended to by those who adopted the Protestant 
faith. During the reign of the Stewarts in England, 
the religious party, who,, from the strictness of their 
principles and the preciseness of their manners, 
wereatyled Puritans, disgusted by the licentious- 

I 
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nfcss of manners which at that time generally pre* 
vailed among the courtiers, who were many of them 
Papists, were more particularly offended by the bill 
passed in the reign of Charles the First, in favour 
of sports and recreations on the Lord's day. To 
evince their distaste of this measure, they went, as 
is most frequently the* case with mankind in similar 
circumstances, to the opposite extreme; and by 
precepts, enforced by example, maintained that 
strict observance of the first day of the week which 
accorded better with the letter of Jndalcal institu- 
tions than it assimilated with* the mild spirit and 
simple ordinances of Christianity. After the Revo- 
lotion, in 1688, civil and religious liberty going 
hand in hand, more liberal and enlightened notions 
of Christianity began, though slowly, to gain ground 
in England : but uniformity of opinion in religious 
matters, no more than on any other subject, while 
human nature remains what human nature has ever 
vet been found, is not to be expected, nor perhaps 
to be desired. Since that period various discussions 
and controversies concerning the nature and utility 
of sabbatical institutions have taken place ; but 
the Christian world still remain divided in opinion 
respecting the manner in which the day set apart as 
a memorial of the resurrection of our Lord ought 
to be celebrated. 

Sunday, however, being in England a day in 
which public amusements and all public business 
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are suspended, yoang persons, between the hours of, 
or after their attendance on, public worship, should 
embrace the opportunity, which this day of leisure 
from secular concerns affords them, to read the 
Scriptures, and such books as are calculated to im- 
prove their minds: by so doipg, they. will increase 
their stock of ideas; and, 'by adding to their faith 
knowledge, give. permanency and stability both to 
their moral and religious principles. Occasionally, 
or in the intervals of devotion or study, social inter- 
course, music, conversation, a ride' or a walk, witft 
» any ether innocent recreation which the season or 
*"*"• circumstances may invite, are allowable, as agree- 

> / able, lawful, and sometimes beneficial relaxations. 

-■ * • 

The card-table, at best but an idle, and sorae- 
< ■' times a pernicious amusement, should never, on any 
i //PT«tence or occasion, be resorted to. on a Sunday ; 
' for, independent of the impropriety, not to say sin, 
of gambling on a day set apart for religious pur- 
poses, persons whose situation or whose rank in life 
may occasion them to be looked up to by others, 
should consider themselves in a measure responsible 
for those around them; and be particularly careful 
and guarded in their own conduct ; lest, by setting a 
bad example to their inferiors, they should do more 
real injury to the cause of virtue and practical piety 
than the laws of England, and all the prosecutions 
of the Society for the Suppression of Vice put to- 
gether will ever be able to rectify. 

i 2 
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' When ye fart, appear not unto man to fast* 
Christianity is not a bard service— the * yoke is 
easy, and the burden light/ While, therefore* young 
persons or professing Christians piously and pro- 
perly avail themselves of that great privilege and 
salutary institution, a national sabbath, there is no 
necessity for their putting on a grave formal Sou- 
day face, as if ail religion was eonfiaed to one day 
in 1 the week, and consisted in church discipline, in- 
hospitable seclusion, abstinence from society, and 
gloomy meditation; nor should persons who, by 
their situations in life, are exempted from constant 
and laborious occupations^ and who hare the liberty 
of passing the greater part of their time agreeably 
to their owir taites and inctinatione, • be too severe 
in their injunctions or animaoVreraions on that cites 
of people who, confined by their respective calling! 
to shops and work-rooms the rest of the week, em- 
brace the opportunity which abolydey aioroa tbem 
1o breathe the fresh air, and, by indulging them* 
selves on the Sunday afteraodn wioh a little whole- 
some exercise, and harmless, though c heerfu l, re- 
creation* improve their healths and renovate tbcfir 
spirits, whkh, without this salutary break in their 
occupations, would 1 be subdued and bowed wowd by 
the evils of their station, and the burdens vjfcicfc, 
more' or less, the labouring poor are bound to 
sustain. 
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LETTER XIII. 



ON ORDER. 



< Order is Heaven's, first law. 1 By order, or 
the adaptation of particular parts to the whole, both 
the natural and physical world are maintained in 
their primeval state, and the great visible uuiverse 
prevented from being involved in present confusion, 
or from sinking into total and final destruction. 
By this law the planets, with their satellites, move 
in their proper orbits; the seecUtime and the 
harvest return at their appointed seasons; and 
the numerous and various species of animals, from 
man down to the meanest reptile, are kept apart 
distinct, each in its own proper sphere, while 
all alike fulfil the law of Nature, and occupy the 
place assigned them by the universal Parent of all 
created things. In the physical frame of man, 
order constitutes health ; in his mental faculties, 
wisdom ; and, in his moral qualities, virtue : in short, 
order, in the liberal and enlarged sense of the term, 
is perfection; and the human being who, in thought, 
word, and deed, is most orderly, the nearest ap- 
proximates to the Deity. St. Paul says, ' I exhort 
you to do all things in order;' and shall not the 
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youthful female be exhorted to watch and be careful, 
lest, while she is endeavouring to fulfil the duties 
of her sex and station, some one particular duty, 
some darling passion or pursuit/should, like Aaron's 
rod, swallow the rest ? 

Young persons of warm temperaments and quick 
perceptions are too apt to yield up their whole 
souls to one strong impression ; and to give them- 
selves up without reserve to* the feeling or passion 
of the moment, whatever that feeling or passion 
may be. In love they see nought in the creation 
but the object of their affections; and, misled by the 
mists and the illusions which their passion sheds 
around them, they glory in sacrificing all other 
duties, all soberer claims, at the shrine of the ty- 
rannical and capricious god. In religion, where, if 
enthusiasm is ever meritorious or safe, surely the 
cause mi^ht sanctify the effects, if the flame of de- 
votion is suffered to supersede or to extinguish the 
steady light of reason, what mischief, what folly, 
may ensue ! as witness the page of ecclesiastical 
history, stained with crimes and with blood. 

In the beaten track and every-day walks of do- 
mestic life young women are less exposed to the 
illusions of the passions, or to those mists of error, 
which, in love and religion, arising out of an over* 
heated imagination, too frequently blind the judg- 
ment, and sometimes mislead the heart : yet, in the 
plainest simplest path, some caution is requisite in 
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order to keep the moral balance even, and prevent 
one duty from swallowing up or from interfering 
with others equally important. 

Filial affection— that first, that sacred duty, en- 
joined both by nature and religion— a duty which, 
of all others, is apparently the least calculated to 
mislead or to overstep its proper boundaries— even 
that duty may be earned too far, if it be suffered to 
interfere with the still higher duties which we owe 
to God and to our own consciences. 

Young persons, more especially such as have been 
educated at home, naturally adopt the opinions and 
imbibe the prejudices of their parents. These 
opinions and prejudices, formed in early life, ought 
not, when arrived at yeaiMUfecretion, to prevent 
rational beings from exercising* their own under- 
standings : a timid submission to the decision of 
their parents, or an indolent acquiescence in the 
judgment of those to whom they have been accus- 
tomed to look up with deference and respect, will 
not justify such in cherishing any gross or practical 
errors in things or subjects of importance. But, 
on the other hand, when either the pursuit of know- 
ledge or the fervour of devotion leads a young 
woman into any peculiar line of conduct, or to a 
pertinacious and bigoted attachment to any parti- 
cular system of faith not held by her parents, let 
her beware lest she mistake pride or pedantry for 
religion, and intolerance for zeal ; and let her not 
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take offence should she be reminded that modesty 
b a female virtue, and humility a Christian grace. 

Even charity, which, when it arises out. of a pure 
heart, is the mildest and the fairest of Christian 
graces, must he guided by discretion, and guarded 
by prudence, in order to render it acceptable to God 
and beneficial to man. Pecuniary donations* in 
particular, must, to be efficient, be regulated by the 
principles of justice as well as by the feelings of 
humanity ; and benevolence, though loudly called 
for, most sometimes be restrained by proper, though 
not sordid, economy. The sacrifice of time to 
charitable institutions must also depend on ckcom* 
stances, and accord wjth other duties before it can 
be pronounceae3llf&HB>iVhen a lady subscribes 
to numerous public charities, attends schools, mis* 
sionary and Bible societies, &c. while, at the same 
time, she is contracting debts with tradespeople, 
neglecting her own family affairs, and omitting 
many necessary domestic and private duties, may 
not the purity of her motives be justly suspected, 
and some of her actions, though in themselves good* 
be attributed, without any great breach of charity,' 
Jlo vanity and ostentation^ or to the fondness for 
' the amusement and mental excitement found m 
these exertions by some persons who assume merit 
to themselves from abstaining to join, in what are 
^usually termed public amusements ? ? 

Virtue, equally with religion, embracing the 
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whole circle of human duties, should, to be perfect, 
be consistent, and, while attending with con- 
scientious scrupulosity on the lesser duties of mo- 
rality^ should not forget the weightier matter* of 
the law : neither should the mind and faculties be 
so entirely absorbed iu the contemplation of great 
truths and first principles as to overlook the minor 
virtues and inferior duties of practical morality. 

When all things are done in order, one duty will 
not be found to interfere with another ; and, when* 
ever a complaint of that sort is made, we are led to 
suspect in the person complaining some weakness 
of character, and attribute the defects in their eon- 
duct to deficiency of mental powers, or to a judg- 
ment warped by prejudice, partiality, or super- 
stition. 

As a sound code of morality does not admit' ef 
any exclusive duties, neither will it accord with 
strong, overwhelming, and exclusive attachments : 
even conjugal love, however individual, warm, or 
pure, does not require that every other affection of 
the heart should be immolated at its shrine. When 
a female, as a bride, first enters the house of her 
husband, it is natural for her mind to be occupied, 
and her feelings to be impressed, by the novelty and 
interesting circumstances attached to her altered 
situation ; but this affords no excuse for the forget? 
fulness or neglect of old friends and former con* 
noxious ; nor, because she has taken upon herself 
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new duties, has she a right to consider all former 
obligations as null and void. 

After marriage a prudent woman will not exact 
as tier due, whether at home or abroad, any dis- 
tinguishing marks of attention from her husband : 
satisfied with the proof which he has given her of 
his attachment, by selecting her from the rest of 
ber sex as a partner for life, she will endeavour by 
her conduct to justify his choice, and, while she re- 
tains the first place in his heart, leave him at liberty 
to evince his affection in the way which his own in- 
clination or sense of propriety may dictate; nor 
will she appear to view with a jealous eye every 
little mark of attention which the common usages 
of society may lead him to pay to other females : 
still less will she wish to repress any expressions of 
regard or kindness of actions toward those who gave 
him birth, and to whom, either single or married, 
he must ever remain an object of tenderness and pe- 
culiar regard. While on the subject of matrimony — 
a subject always interesting and always important 
to youthful females— it- may not be amiss to caution 
young wives against toying and fondliug with their 
husbands before company, or boasting of their con- 
jugal felicity to their single friends and particular 
acquaintances ; as, by so doing, they not only lay 
themselves open to ridicule, but sometimes give 
offence to others. Sensibility, however real or 
however properly excited, should not be too much 
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indulged, and should never be displayed al the 
expense of prudence, decency, or good manners. 

Sympathy has been supposed by some philoso- 
phers to be the foundation of moral sentiment : *if 
this theory is founded in truth, all strong feeling 
and individual affections require to be restrained 
within certain limits, in order to render them amia- 
ble iii the eyes of others, whose sensibilities are less 
tender, or whose minds are engaged by other or 
opposite pursuits. Maternal affection, that purest 
of female passions, must be under the control of 
reason, to render it beneficial to the object or re- 
spectable to ' indifferent obsei vers. A sensible 
woman, who acts on reflection as well as from im- 
pulse or instiuct 4 will perform all the duties of a 
mother without sacrificing to their fulfilment the 
comfort of her husband, or the attentions which are 
doe from her to particular friends or general 
society. With regard to the treatment of children, 
over* indulgence may be preferable to too great se- 
verity, but both extremes should be guarded against. 
Children over-indulged become wayward, irritable, 
and impatient of contradiction : accustomed in in- 
fancy to have all their little wants and whims at- 
tended to by others, they fail of acquiring in- 
dependence of character, and, when arrived at years 
of maturity, are unequal to combat with the trials, 
difficulties, and disappointments in life, which are, 
more or less, the lot of humanity. On the other 
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hand, too great severity either depresses the spirits, 
and blights in the had every noble germ of mental 
excellence, or, after a time, hardens the character, 
blunts the sensibility, till all delicacy of feeling, 
all fine sense of moral rectitude and moral worth, 
are lost in stupidity, or exchanged for craftiness, 
stubbornness, and vice. 

A good and judicious parent will not chide or 
correct her child too frequently, and never without 
a sufficient cause: neither will she mislead its 
little mind by ill-judged flattery, nor endeavour to 
excite its sensibility by indiscriminate and over- 
whelming caresses, mingled with exelusite. and 
wearying claims on its filial duty and filial affection- 
The rational mother, indulging her children with- 
out spoiling them, will attend to all their real wauls, 
administer to their comfort, and participate in their 
amusements. The future good and final happiness 
of her offspring will be the central point to which 
all her efforts, all her maternal cares, are directed. 
With this end in view (of which, though she her* 
self may sometimes mistake the path, she never 
loses sight), sue endeavours to arouse their mental 
powers; and, by the progressive exertion of their 
own rational faculties, leads them step by step to 
the threshold of the temple of knowledge, which 
she now bids them enter, and search for themselves. 
The babe must be led by others till it be able to 
walk alone ; the child and the yoath must be swayed 
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by maturer reasons till its own powers- become ex- 
panded ; and happy are those who acquire wisdom 
in early life through the guidance and experience 
of others. 

Solomon, the most learned, and accounted the 
wisest, of ancient raonarchs, says, ' Who can find a 
virtuous woman ? her price is far above rubies.' 
This inestimable jewel, in the present day, is she 
who, with an enlightened mind, a steady faith, and 
a pure heart, without vanity, without bigotry, does 
all things in order, performing, to the best of her 
power, with singleness of heart and simplicity of 
mind, all the various duties of her station : satisfied 
with a peaceful conscience and an approving God, 
she looks not to man for her reward ; whatever 
may be her lot in this life, where the race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong, she rests in 
humble hope and with perfect confidence iu the 
Being who will, in his«own time, receive her into 
that world where sin and sorrow enter ' - not, and 
where all will be order, harmony, and love. 
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SKETCHES PROM REAL LIFE. 



SKETCH I. 

LOUISA THE INDULGED. 



Mr. Randall wasanative of Leeds, in Yorkshire, 
At sixteen years of age, being an active, shrewd, 
and industrious lad, his father, who was not wealthy, 
sent him to London to seek his own fortune : here, 
after overcoming some difficulties, he at length 
succeeded so well as to establish himself in a 
lucrative and wholesale business, in which, by pru- 
dence and economy, he in a few years realized a 
handsome and independent capital.. 

At thirty-five years of age he married a lady of 
suitable years, agreeable in her person, amiable in 
her manners, who had been genteelly educated, and 
who brought him a pretty fortune. Two children 
were the fruits of this marriage : the first, a boy, a 
strong and healthy child, whom his father sent into 
Yorkshire at a very early period, for the purpose of 
education ; the second, a girl, born soon after little 
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James left home, reconciled Mrs. Randall to the 
absence, which she had before bewailed, of her sou. 
Louisa, the name chosen by her mother for the in- 
fant, Wasa/tleficarteVabe, b«thau trope a*4 consti- 
tution : Mrs. Randall nursed and attended to her, 
during the period of a feeble infancy, with unwearied 
and unremitting care. These circumstances endear- 
ed the interesting and beautiful little Louisa to her 
mother, and Mrs. Rati da& herself acknowledged that 
her affection for this child exceeded even what she 
had felt for James* hen first-tare* Sickly children, 
from being more dependent on their mothers than 
the healthy, are* : ^€Vwral!y'«p««kiag^ the igniter 
favorite*. It has fflsfl been remarked, pertwpaivitb 
tratfi, ttfaf wdtaeiVwiio* A> taot* marry- TefeyyaUng 
are more 1 IdHervdtcftf Uo theft ^s^i^ tMr* tiieee who 
at an ; early period ofrtfe enter into the-eefljog"** state* 
fte that' a*Wniiy;- ffcs darling child extritetVthtt 
sefaibfflty; imff daHet**fr«H all the- tetttferwea* oil 
Her mother. Mr. Raiidail>* though a>wevthy mart 
and a good husbatttf, did not quite satisfy the heart 
off his there rtsfliied and more saBeeptibfe partner : 
her sott had treetr eatfy taken from hit metfcte, in 
whose auctions her daughter now retgaed without 
a rlvtfl: ' • •-.:■... 

The servant who, after she was vteaaed, was kept 
tbattentf ori trVe little Louisa* was charged, at the 
risk of rbairfg her prace> netfer t» leavis the child 
albrrib for 5 tf-stngte hWmen£ stwafto vrasletp, by loghi 
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or by day ; she was also ordered never to take her 
out in the air mi less the sun jthone, and then she 
was to ben wrapped up in shawls and cloaks from 
head to feet ; as, during the first six months, she 
had never been carried even from room to room 
without being completely enveloped in- coverlid* and' 
mantles. . The consequence of this over-care was*, 
as might have been expected it should, the least 
breath of air. gave the child cold ; and, though she 
survived the perils of infancy, her constitution every 
day became more and more delicate. 

Enfeebled by excessive and injudicious tender*- 
news, -her mind was not less weak than was her 
frame; awl, from being indulged in every wrum, 
her teatper, though no* a bad one, became too sen- 
sitive and to* impatient of opposition to afford hap- 
piness or comfort to herself or to those around her. '' 
Mrs. Randall, thinking that &ti ailing every day 
would anose Louisa, and at the same time benefit 
her health, bat fearfal of putting her into a 
haoknay-«eaeh i lest she should take cold or be ex- 
posed to the 1 infection of a contagious disorder, pre* 
vailed on tier husband; who could very well afford 
it, to set : up his carriage. Mrs. Randall and her 
daughter now regularly took their morning's ride in 
the new chariot; but, as the glasses were but seldom 
allowed to be pat down, lest Louisa should take cold f 
her health was not greatly amended by these ex- 
cursion*. 

k2 
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Mr. Randall, who wanted the greater part of the 
house iu Watling Street, where they resided, for the 
purposes of business* was persuaded by Mrs. Randall 
that a better air would be of service to Louisa, and 
at length took a house for his wife and daughter in 
the neighbourhood of Clapbam, to which Mrs. 
Raudall gladly removed : Mr. Randall, it was 
agreed between them, was to come down every 
evening, and return to town every morning, Suit- 
days excepted, which he promised to pass at 
Clapham, This arraugemeut left Mrs. Randall at 
full liberty to attend to her darling little girl, whose 
health began to amend, and who now, being six 
years of age, and very pretty, was pronounced, by 
the ladies who paid their respects to her mamma, to 
be oue of the sweetest and most elegant little 
creatures they had ever beheld. 

These common- place and unmeaning compliments, 
frequently repeated in the presence of Louisa, made 
her soon begin [to think herself a personage of some 
importance. Being the chief, if not the sole object 
of the attention of her mother, who omitted nothing 
which she imagined would either amuse, gratify, or 
set off her little girl to advantage, and having a 
servant always at commaud to dress and wait on her, 
Louisa was early prepared to become one of those 
helpless useless beings termed fine ladies, and grew 
every day mora and more capricious, fanciful, and 
affected. Mr. Randall, though not much at home, 
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perceiving that bis daughter was in great danger of 
being spoiled by the excessive tenderness and over- 
indulgence of her mother, proposed the sending of 
her to a boarding-school for education : to this Mrs. 
Randall would not consent, and urged so many ob- 
jections to the plan, that Mr. Randall/ who was less 
quali6ed to descant on the merits and demerits of 
boarding-schools than his lady, gave up the point ; 
and, as he had taken the management of his son's 
education entirely into his own hands, conceded to 
his wife, as her right, the sole superintendence of 
their daughter's. 

Mrs. Randall now engaged a young lady as a do- 
mestic governess, while masters of the first celebrity 
were procured to instruct the little Louisa in every 
fashionable accomplishment : by so doing, she pur- 
posed giving her what she called every advantage 
of education, without reflecting on the real import 
of the term ; or forgetting that a young lady may be 
highly educated, and yet remain destitute of all 
those virtues which raise and ornament the female 
character. 

Louisa, whose figure, though small, v was ex- 
quisitely proportioned, soon became an elegant 
dancer: she also made some proficiency in music 4 
learned to paint flowers, and sketch a landscape ; 
and, after a few years of instruction, gained some 
slight knowledge of the French and Italian lan- 
guages : thai is, sufficient of the former to read or 
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to translate easy French, and of the latter to under- 
stand the sentiment, if there be any, in the airs of 
An ppera. For studies which required much or 
serious Application Louisa had no great taste ; but, 
as her mother made it a point that she should read 
with her for the best part of an hour every day, she 
gradually became acquainted with some of the 
lighter productions of modern literature— such as 
new plays, novels, poems, &c. with now and then a 
review or a magazine. 
, Thus passed the early youth of Louisa Randall : 
she was now sixteen, possessed of a delicate form, re- 
gular features, and a fair compjexion-^iiortnred, 
caressed, and indulged by a fond mother, from whom 
she had never been separated for more than a few bows 
at a time — flattered by casual visitors, treated with 
respect by her governess, attended to with servility 
by her maid, and enjoying with present luxuries the 
future expectation of 1 a large fortune— *he thought 
herself a being of a superior description to the vulgar 
herd, and born for no other purpose but to be ad- 
mired, waited upon, and attended to, by the rest of 
the world. 

The governess dismissed, Mrs. Randall now 
deemed it time for her daughter to come our; as it is 
termed, and for that purpose subscribed, whioh she 
had not done before, to the Clapham assembly, 
where Miss Randall was the next season to be in- 
troduced. At the first ball, accompanied by her 
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mother, Louisa,, elegantly a*d Mtftfd\& M^ared, 
made her debut : the young: few gaged? At JtfflT-wU*- 
qoired wbe aha was—and happy was Ah e youth who 
could obtain itbe tM«ouw>f <teaoi«g»witii her. ^bii,e 
tfaemaie paitofrtbejutseiably were Abuts paying a|l 
proper Audi expected homage to* her charm, the 
yoangerfctnaiesj who could w>fc,yiew these atteu~ 
tions w&houi -adme little sparks of jealousy, mere 
not quite *Oici«il in -their behaviour or flattering ,in 
their remarks : one thought Jbtr< tee ;short to he r ele- 
gasrt; another too fate Mo he ;beauti(wl * ia third jmto- 
tteuneedbe? features loo regular to be engaging; 
-meet of thee* found soraeifaults in her dees* ; while 
they oil lagneed that; as ther father was in trade, 
•tie ought *ot to stand aho?e the Misses B-r-^- 

and , whose fortunes were independent* 

« :W4iiletbe young ladies, were thus amusing them- 
selves, seine of their Gammas were .complimenting 
Mrs. RaadahVo* the dancing and other attractions 
of her daughter. Mis. Randall listened to these 
euSogieasasrith unmixed delight ; and, esiber eyes, 
glistening witi tears of (pleasure and maternal pride, 
followed Louisa in the atazy danoe, ahe»4ook care to 
4a form the ladies who sat sear her that her daughter 
was educated at home» land entirely under .her own 
dkeotiou*. . ■■ •*■• ■ A .:•■...'. •.■ 

•M*s. -and Miss: Randall returned home.ajta^ate 
hour; the latter fetjgued, but, on Abe soiota*. pretty 
well pieeaed *ritk far evening ; and ike farajer 
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highly gratified by the uotice and admiration which 
her daughter had excited. 

A yoang lady possessed of go many attractions, 
among which the report of a large fortune might not 
be reckoned one of the least, could not be expected 
to remain long without suitors; and, before the 
winter was over, Louisa received several love-letters, 
and more than one serious offer of marriage : but, 
though her temper was sensitive, her heart was not 
particularly susceptible to love; and, as she was 
only seventeen, and her parents in no great hurry 
to dispose of her, the billet-doux vete returned in a 
blank cover; while the more serious offers of mar* 
riage were rejected, on the plea of Miss Randall's 
being yet too young to think of changing her 
situation. 

James Randal), who, on his return from York- 
shire, had been taken into his father's warehouse, 
and was now become the man of business, spent his 
Sundays at Clapham. Independent of this addition 
on that day to their family circle, no domestic event 
occurred to relieve the monotony of Miss Randall's 
life, and time glided on as usual till she had nearly 
completed her twenty-first year. She now began to 
grow weary of her maidenly amusements : the as- 
sembly, in which, being no longer new, she ceased 
to excite any particular sensation, had lost its at- 
tractions ; dancing fatigued her; drawing and paint- 
ing she had given up ; music, when she had no one 
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but her mother to bear her, soon palled ; reading 
she was not fond of; and needle-work was entirely 
out of the question. 

Without any strong passion or interesting pur- 
suit to engage her mind, and devoid of daily occu- 
pation, that best remedy for the vapours, Louisa be- 
came a prey to ennui, and began to fancy that a 
change of. situation, though not desired at seven- 
teen, might, at twenty-one, relieve her from ttrti 
lassitude and tedium under which she at present 
suffered.. Mrs* Randall, whose maternal solicitude 
about : her daughter was unabated, divined this 
change in Louisa's inclinations, and, without speak- 
ing to her on the subject, hinted to her father that 
their daughter was no longer averse to matrimony, 
and that it was now high time to think seriously 
about settling her in life : Mr. Randall took the 
hint, and, shortly after, brought down with him a 
gentleman whom he had often thought he should 
like for a son-in-law. Mr. Batson (for that was his 
name) was a young man of respectable character 
and good property, who had been, for some time, 
his father being dead, considered as the head 
partner in a substantial and money-getting business. 
He was, moreover, a country man of Mr. Randall's, 
a circumstance which, to him, was no little recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Batson, who had more than once asked Mr. 
Randall to introduce him to his daughter* embraced 
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the opportunity afforded bitn of paying particular 
attention 4>eth to Miss Randall and her mauima, 
who, on his departure, pronounced him to be a very 
civil well-behavjed young man* Mr. Randall, pleased 
with the. approbation wbiqb hie wife expressed of 
bis young friend, iprofosed biungiwg: him dttwu again 
very shortly : Louisa tereaine^Bi lent,, bother looks 
testified that she understood their fdati, and would 
not object ti& a further acquaintance; Mr. •Batsou 
waa again and again invited, and again and again 
endeav owed, not unsuccessfully, .to reader himself 
agreeable to the ladies, by whom :he was tnmtod 
with all dueewiliry. 8ecui*!*€Mj. Randalls eon - 
sent, who had frankly told hint he would give bis 
daughter, on her wedding-day, ten thousand pounds, 
and eneeuraged by the smiles of the ladies to be- 
lieve that an offer of marriage from bin to Louisa 
would be acceptable to all parties, he made apsis 
mind to proceed in due form, and bring thaafiahr 
to a conclusion, as soon as etiquette and ctrcuov* 
stances would admit. 

In the mean time the Randalls were invited to a 
grand entertainment given in she town by A*-*—* 
ft—*—, Esq. to a select party of friends. At this 
fits Miss Randall s«perie«ced the maoti£caties, 
both at table and in the dance, of seeing several 
misses, inferior to herself in point of fortune, dsest, 
and personal aecomphahmenU, placed above her, for 
no other reason hat that her father was in trade, 
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while theirs were either professional men or gentle- 
men of independent fortunes. 

« Wh#t great events from little causes spring '•' 

From that evening I*Quisa determined op not 
marrying* a tradesman : Mr. Batson, who was unac- 
quainted with these cir/eumstaacea, mad* his offer at 
this crisis, and, to bis utter astonishment awl great 
mortification,,, met with a decided refusal. Mr. 
Randall was at fixst, equally with Mr, Batson, dis- 
appointed by the unexpected rejection of ihe latter 
by his daughter, but consoled himself with the re- 
collection that a young lady who wap pretty, had 
ten thousand pounds for her fortune, heside fu- 
ture expectations, might be allowed to be a little 
difficult in far choice of a husband, as there was no 
fear of her dying an old maid; while Mr. Batson as 
shrewdly suspected that a young rn^u who could 
maintain a wife need not despair of getting one: 
while there were so many young women on-the mar- 
ket, it would be a folly in hkn to waste much time 
in idle regrets, or the vain pursuit of any one indi- 
vidual capricious fair one. Mrs, Randall, who, with 
her daughter, bad been obliged to give precedence 
to ladies less splendidly attired, justified Louisa in 
her refusal of Mr. Batson. 

At the entertainment .where, the. mortification 
whici}. Mrs. Randall and her daughter had received 
subsequently decided ihe /ate of Mr. Batson,, Mr, 
Frederic Irving, a youug barwter, who was oue pf 
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the party, distinguished Louisa from the other 
young ladies by many little civilities and compli- 
ments usual on such occasions : shortly alter, she 
again met him at an evening party in the neighbour- 
hood, and was again the object of bis particular at- 
tention. Mrs. Randall, who was always on the 
alert where Louisa was concerned, remarked these 
circumstances, while she at the same time per- 
ceived that her daughter was not displeased with 
the gentleman. In consequence, she sent him a 
card of iuvitation to her next home party, which 
was readily accepted. Frederic, when he first saw 
Louisa, was smitten by her personal charms : ou 
hearing that she had a good fortune, he thought 
her still more lovely, and gladly availed himself of 
the opportunity which Mrs. Randall afforded him to 
cultivate their acquaintance, and ingratiate himself 
with her daughter. 

After the usual time of probation had passed over, 
Mr. Irving offered to Miss Randall in form, and was, 
in like form, referred by her to her father for an 
answer. Mr. Randall, who did not quite approve 
the idea of this match for his daughter, was not at 
first inclined to give his consent : Frederic's pater- 
nal fortune was small, and he had not as yet, being 
young, reaped much pecuniary advantage from his 
profession. These were Mr. Randall's objections ; 
but they were soon overruled by his lady, who con- 
sidered a genteel profession as preferable to wealth : 
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beside which, she told her husband that she was 
sure Louisa was attached to Mr. Irving, and. 
her happiness was of essential importance, and 
ought to outweigh every other consideration. 
Frederic Irving, superior both in education and 
manners to any of ber former suitors, had certainly 
taken Louisa's fancy; but she was not a young 
woman to fall desperately in love, notwithstanding 
that she had been frequeutly complimented with 
possessing a great deal of sensibility : the truth- 
was, excessive indulgence, acting on a delicate con-' 
stitution, had rendered her too sensitive and too 
fastidious to be capable of feeling any very strong 
passion, or of yielding up her soul to the infiuence 
of warm individual affection. Disappointment, to 
which she had never been accustomed, might, for a 
time, have rendered her irritable and uneasy, but 
would not have made any lasting impression on her 
mind; neither would it have broken her heart. 

Mr. Randall having at length consented to the 
union, and every preliminary to marriage being 
finally settled* to the apparent satisfaction of all 
parties, Mr. Irving led Miss Randall to the hyme- 
neal altar. When the honey-moon, which was passed 
by the sea-side, was over, Frederic took his fair 
bride home to a small but genteel house, which, for 
the convenience of his profession, he had taken in 
one of the squares in the vicinity of the courts of 
law. It being now the winter season, the first few 
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months of Louisa's residence in town passed over 
agreeably enough ; bat, as the spring advanced, she 
began to complain of her situation, find a> thousand 
faults- in her house, and daily express her dissatis- 
faction at being obliged to lire in Loudon. Mrs. 
Randall, who was a frequent visitor to her daughter, 
also fancied that Louisa did not look. well, and en- 
deavoured t# persuade Mr. Irving that his wife's 
constitution was too delicate to permit her to reside 
in town all the year round; and asyat present, it 
might not be quite pradtnt or convenient to him to 
take a hone in the country, he must permit Louisa 
to spend the greater part of the ensuing summer 
with her ai Claphaan, where he might ceme down 
every evening, and pass* as much time with them as 
the duties of his profession would admit, Mr. 
Irving, in reply y said, " I- have no objection to 
Louisa's spending a few months with her mother;" 
then added smilingly, " If I could b*t prevail oil her 
to rise a little earlier in the mornidg, ta&e more 
exerci8e^-rarinstasit6| walk two pr three miles every* 
Jay — I havte no deubt but that she would be qette 
as well here as at Clapbam : our situation is very 
airy." Lsetsa, piqued by tbia remark, replied 
tartly," Hew am I to take exercise P I have been 
accustomed to a carriages, hackney-ooaebes are de- 
testable : as for walking about Louden, that is en* 
tirely out of the question/' Frederic, now offended 
in his tmrn> answered in a serious tone, " When for- 
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tune puts il in my power I stall be Happy to- keep 
for you both a ceimtry-house and a carriage j in the 
mean time you must endeeToor to acedmmoclate 
yourself to my situatioa and cirearastainbea." 

The greater part of the summer was pasted by 
Mr. and Mn.; Irving: at C lap hain : when Uie winter 
approached* and Louisa- was, again settled in — — 
Sqeare, she feifctlieiotsof thecarriage^aad regret- 
ted the nkaoy indulgence* to which* stie.had been 
but too iMch and too early accastomerf 1 ^ and she 
eonfeesect to her mother, thai -though aha bad na 
reason to eoavptaiu of Frederic, who was very atten- 
tive to her* yet she found thai hia being a profes* 
sional man did net qaite compensate let the want 
of those 1 exams whietfr moaey auly can procure. 
When heane day tab* her, tkmrgh va & jesting and 
playful tone* that it was her daty, as a barristers 
wife, toatady economy* make-a genteel appearance 
at a smaM expanse and visit it* a certain- routine 
for the pufpose of< keeping u{t a- connexion rather 
than for the sake of amusement* si© burst into tears, 
reproaeked lim witei^want of tendeirnessv and com- 
plained bitter ry that shef kad* since her marriage, 
met with nothing but fKsappieintmctot and mortifl* 
cation. 

Frederic, who was very amiable, and retlly 
loved his wife, was much hurt by these weak re- 
piwags; bat, knowing that ska had- kaenv a, spoiled 
child, he made every possible allowance for bar 
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foibles, though he could not at-times help feeling 
thai he should have been happier with a woman 
who had been differently educated, even though her 
fortune had been leas, and her personal charms in- 
ferior to those of Louisa. In point of prudence as 
well as of happiness, it might in the end have 
proved more advantageous ; for, though ten thou- 
sand pounds was certainly an acceptable present to a 
young man just setting out in life, yet if, on the 
strength of that sum, or of future expectations, he 
was to be led into expenses which his present situa- 
tion did not justify, he had better have been with- 
out the fortune, and trusted solely to his own talents 
and exertions for improving his condition. 

In the course of a few years Louisa's constitu^ 
tioii, never very strong, became, in consequence of 
her indolent habits anchfine-lady whimsies, more and 
more debilitated. Not having any family, never 
having been accustomed to much occupation, and 
being deficient in that energy of mind which every : 
where finds or makes employment, she had no pur-, 
suit; and, in consequence, became fretful, and every 
day more and more dissatisfied with her situation,; 
though, in reality, she bad no real evil to com- 
plain of. 

To please his wife, and in the hope of benefiting 
her health, Mr. Irving at length took for her a 
house at Clapham, where, though she would have 
less of bis company, he thought she might, from 
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being nearer her mother, enjoy more advantages, 
and be belter amused than she had been in London. 
He also proposed to her keeping a one-horse chair, 
in which he told her he would occasionally drive her 
out She replied, " she had no objection to his 
keeping a chair for his own accommodation, but he 
must not ask her to ride in it, as she bad a particu- 
lar objection to open carriages, and considered a one- 
horse chair a vulgar as well as an unsafe vehicle." 
" If that is your opiuion," said Frederic', " I shall 
not have a chair, as it was entirely on your account 
that I proposed keeping one; for myself, I prefer 
riding on horseback : if you do the same, I will pur- 
chase for you a nag, as I know of one at present 
that has been used to carry a lady, and will in every 
respect just suit you. 94 Louisa had, when single, 
learned, to ride ; she therefore, though but a poor 
horsewoman, acceded to this proposal; and the 
nag was accordingly purchased. Finding, on trial, 
that it was very gentle, she one evening consented 
to ride with Mr. Irving to — — , where he had 
occasion to go on some business connected with his 
profession. Unfortunately, they bad not proceeded 
many miles on their road, before the horse on which 
Frederic was mounted took fright at some acci- 
dental circumstance, and set off at full speed. 
Louisa, terrified beyond measure, screamed aloud, 
and, by so doing, startled her own nag, which im- 
mediately broke into a gallop : she now lost all 

. L 
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presence of mind, and would very soon tave fast 
her seat, if the man-servant, who was riding behind 
them, had not hastened to herassistaftoe. Frederic, 
who, after a short gallop, had cheeked bis horse and 
turned him round, was also soon at his lady's side, 
whom, at her request, he assisted to alight: when 
she had a little recovered from the effects of her 
fright, Mr. Irving persuaded her to -remount, but 
could not prevail on her to proceed on 1heir in- 
tended journey. As she insisted on returning im- 
mediately, he was obliged, though very inconve- 
nient to himself, to aocompany her back. On their 
way borne, having to go down a dull lane, Louisa 
was alarmed' by the appearance of none Iwrsemen, 
whom she mistook for highwaymen ; and, to com* 
plete the disasters of the evening, belore they 
reached their own gate it began to rain. Discon- 
certed by these trifling adventures, Mrs. Irving 
peevishly declared she would never meant again : 
she kept her word* and the nag was soon -after dis- 
posed of ton more -skilful 'rider ; ; <while, at her 
mother's request, a new and elegant chariot was 
bespoke for' her daughter. 

Mr. Irving's fortune was not large, and he had 
not hitherto increased it by his practice in the law ; 
but, as he had no family, and expected an accession 
of property at the death of Mr. Randall, who had 
for some time past been hi ill health, he did net 
much trouble himself about pecuniary matters, and 
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left tbe^entire settling of his establishment and! 
other domestic arauagements to the sole manage- 
ment of the ladles. Louisa, whoa her mother con- 
ceived to be entitled, by her fortune, education, and 
expectations, to every indulgence, was now sur- 
rounded by all the luxuries of nature and of art ; yet 
she was still far from happy. Her music and 
drawing had long beea given up; reading, as the] 
fraean of acquiring knowledge, she had no notion of J 
and books, when read merely lor amusement, soon] 
[became insipid and tasteless ; gardening was too la- 
borious an employment; and her domestic concerns, 
to which sb&lhad never beea much accustomed to 
attend, were now. entirely iutrusted to her house- 
keeper. She was -not fond of cards; visiting 
fatigued her ; and company at home she considered 
as a burden. She was not backward in drawing her 
ptirsestriugs at the caH either of benevolence or 
vanity ; but for eharities which required either per- 
sonal attendance or mental exertion she had. uo 
great inclination. Frederic, whose pursuits called 
him -to London, finding on his return home but little 
comfort or entertainment, now spent the greater 
part of his time in the metropolis, where men may 
always find occupation or amusement. 

James Randall, who had now for some years been 
in partnership with his father, by no means resem- 
bled his sister, either in constitution, disposition, 
or temperament. Active, sanguine, and enter- 

l2 
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prising, he threw his whole soul, if soul it could 
be called, into whatever he took in hand. Anxious 
to acquire wealth, he urged his father, who bad 
already realized a handsome fortune, to enlarge his 
business and extend his connexions. The old gen- 
tleman, very well satisfied with the success which 
had hitherto crowned his own steady industry, was 
at first unwilling to enter into any more extensive 
concerns ; but was at length over-persuaded by his 
son to take bis advice, and to trust to him the sole 
management of the business and warehouse. 

Fortune, who, it is said, favours the bold, ap- 
peared for a time to smile on James Randall. In- 
toxicated by present success, and sanguine with re- 
gard to future gain, he set no prudent bounds either 
to bis ambition or speculations; and considered the 
sage advice and angry remonstrances which his 
father would sometimes force upon him as the 
effects of old age and mental imbecility. 

Trade, like the tide, is ever ebbing and lowing; 
aud when any article of commerce has, by whatever 
means, been for any length of time kept up beyond 
either its intrinsic or relative value, it must necessa- 
rily, before it finds its proper level in the market, sufr 
fer a considerable and rapid depreciation. This was 
now the case in the manufactory in which the Ran- 
dalls* were principally engaged; and, in the course of 
a few months, they lost a great portion of what tbey 
had previously gained. James Randall, though muck 
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mortified, was not discouraged, trusting that time 
or a change in public affairs, of which he might take 
advantage in future speculations, would soon set all 
to rights again : but his father, now advanced in 
years, knowing and dreading the temerity of his 
son, not merely suffered from present disappoint- 
ment, but trembled with anxiety in respect to the 
future. 

But enough of these uninteresting details : suffice 
it to say, that James Randall, in the hope of re- 
trieving what he had lost, run greater and greater 
hazards, till he nearly ruined both his father and 
himself. 

Mr. Randall, whose health had for some time 
past been declining, did not long survive these re- 
peated vexations. At his death Mr. Irving, finding 
that the ten thousand pounds which he had received 
with Miss Randall on his marriage was likely to 
prove her whole fortune, took an early opportunity 
of suggesting to his wife the necessity of reducing 
their expenditure: every indulgence, he added, 
which his income could afford, she might still com- 
mand ; but the carriage and their present house 
must be parted with, and the sooner the better. 
Economy, and a patient submission to existing cir- 
cumstances, were things of which Louisa, previous 
to her marriage, had scarcely heard the names, and 
were virtues which, at present, she was but little 
qualified to practise. The giving up the carriage 
was to her not only a bitter mortification, but a real 
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inconvenience ; a- carriage being a luxury Jo which 
she had been early accustomed, and, with her deli- 
cate health and indolent habits, could scarcely exist 
without ; while the bare idea of living for a few years 
in chambers, which Frederic gently hinted to her as 
a plan which might at present be expedient* threw 
her into a paroxysm 0/ mingled grief and rage. She 
did not, it is true, upbraid her husband ; he had 
never given her any cause ; but on her brother,, be- 
tween whom and herself there had net been ranch 
intercourse, and never any great affection, she 
poured forth the most cutting and bitter invectives; 
while she bewailed her own hard fate in being 
obliged to make sacrifices, which she* had no right 
to do, in consequence of his imprudence. Unmind- 
ful of the cares, the sorrows, and the severe trials, 
to which but too many of her sex are- exposed, she 
called herself the most unfortunate of women; for- 
getting that no individual, however prosperous or 
however deserving, is born with any charter which 
can exempt him or her from adversity.* 

Mr. Irving, finding bn wife deaf to reason, had 
recourse to Mrs. Randall, who, seeing with him the 
necessity of their reducing their establishment, as- 
sured him that she would endeavour to reconcile 
Louisa as well as she could to the present unpleasant 
change in their prospects, and make such arrange- 
ments with her as might be found prudent or 
eligible for the future. 

Boon after this period Mr, Irving bad the offer 



of a, respectable and lucrative situation in the. suite 
of — ~~, who>, having been appointed one of the 
judges* was going out to India in tha£ oapaeiiyt 
Be immediately determined. Q» accepting it ; but, 
before he,gawbm final answer, consulted* with Mrs. 
RandaU and tier daughter on the subject, and pro- 
posed, to tiw letter he* accompanying him U> 
Madias,, where, it, was most probable be should re- 
main for some; years, 

Mrs. Randall, who could neither consent to 
Louisa'* quitting England nor to her hosbaneVs 
going abroad without he*, endeavoured to dissuade 
Frederic from accepting the situation which bad 
been offered to him; but wjicp M*&* Irving declared 
that she was willing to accompany hen hasband to 
India* any thing being preferable to reducing their 
establishment at home, Mrs. RendaU gave up the 
point, though she frequently warned Mr. Irving of 
the danger of the seas, and of the risk which he in- 
curred in taking her daughter to a foreign country 
and unhealthy climate She also reminded him 
of what he Wit too well taew^hew unequal poor 
J*uisa. waa to struggle; wifcb, any difficulties, should 
h& on hi* arrival at Madras, find his station there 
leas pleasant than he at present anticipated. 

Leeisa, emused for a wMe by making purchases 
and pcecniing fia*ty suited to, a tropical climate, 
etntiimed to. express, her determination to accom* 
pany her husband; but, when the time of embarfca- 
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tion drew near, her resolution began to fail : fears of 
the sea, an element on which she had never yet 
been induced to venture, even on a party of pleasure, 
began to haunt her imagination ; which, added to 
other weak and nervous apprehensions of fancied 
perils and uncertain ills, induced her at length, after 
many changes of mind and much' vacillation of con- 
duct, to relinquish the plan of going to India with 
Frederic, who could not uow, even if be were so dis- 
posed, give up the appointment. Mr. Irving, dis- 
gusted 'by her conduct, left England with many 
painfiil feelings, mingled with some tender regrets; 
for, though he had been disappointed in his union 
with Louisa — not only in point of fortune, but in what 
is of much higher value, domestic felicity — he was 
still attached to her. His disposition was amiable 
and affectionate ; if be had not beeu happy in the 
marriage state, it was not his own fault : this was 
his best consolation ; he had done nothing where- 
with Louisa could reproach him, aud, what was still 
better, wherewith he could reproach himself. 

After a safe and not unpleasant voyage, and with- 
out meeting with any accident or encountering with 
any particular inconvenience, Mr. Irving in doe 
time arrived at Madras, from whence, findiug his 
situation eligible, and likely to be permanent, he 
wrote to his wife, strongly pressing her to join him ; 
adding, for the purpose of obviating any difficulty 
which might be started either by her or her mother, 
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that he had written to a friend who was coming to 
Madras the next season on the subject, desiring him 
to cali on Mrs. Irving, and settle with her every 
thing preparatory to her voyage or necessary for 
her accommodation, 

Louisa, who had, since the departure of Frederic, 
become more peevish and discontented than ever, 
was greatly agitated and much perplexed at the 
receipt of this letter. She now repented of not 
having accompanied her husband to India; but, 
though she worried and fretted from morning to 
night at the probability of his long absence from 
her, she could not summon sufficient courage to 
follow him. The gentleman to whom Mr. Irving 
had written called on her again and again, and, by 
representing to her in flattering colours the pros- 
pects which awaited them in India, vainly strove to 
persuade her to accede to her husband's wishes. 
But all would not do ; she had no resolution, and 
was incapable of any mental exertion : miserable in 
the thought of her husband's protracted stay in 
India, and unequal to the task of following him, 
she at length determined on writing to him by the 
gentleman who was to have been her escort, pleading 
her own inability of exertion and delicacy of con- 
stitution as an excuse for her refusing to join him 
abroad, while she urged and entreated him to return 
to England, at all hazards, as soon as possible. 

Mr. Irving, who had vainly flattered himself that 
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Louisa, who bad in her letters to him lamented his 
absence, would be prevailed on. to follow biro, was 
both mortified and disappointed by hep refusal ; but, 
though he still retained foi her some remains of 
affection, he did not feel himself either disposed by 
inclination or bound by duty to give ap bis situa- 
tion, and by so doing sacrifice big present interest 
and future prospects, to a wife who had never, in 
any one, instance, since their marriage, accommo- 
dated herself to his circumstances, or consulted his 
wishes or convenience. 

Years rolled on, but Mr. Irving did not return : 
engaged in the pursuit, of fortune* and enervated by 
the enjoyment of eastern luxuries, be forgot thai he 
had a wife in England, or remembered it only as a 
subject of regret, Mrs, Randall, now far advanced 
in years, paid tbadtbt of nature; James Randall 
became a bankrupt; while. Louisa the Indulged, 
a widowed wife, pined out the remainder of liar days 
in retirement and solitude, a prey to ennui* discon- 
tent, regret, inortification, and disappointment 
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SKETCH II. 



HARRIOT THE ACTIVE. 



Harriot Pearson was the eldest of twelve 
children : ber father wa» a respectable tradesman ; 
he was also a good husband and a kind parent : his 
time was, however, too much occupied by the exer- 
tion* necessary for the maintenance of so large a 
family to allow him leisure to attend to the home- 
department, which he entirely intrusted to the care 
of his wife. Mrs. Pearson, a sensible and prudent 
woman, was deserving of the confidence reposed in 
her by her husband : no boose was kept cleaner, no 
table better supplied with well-cooked though sim- 
ple viands, than was Mrs. Pearson's ; nor were there 
any children neater in their apparel, less trouble* 
sane in their behaviour, mere dutiful to their 
parents, or more united among themselves, than 
were hers. In the management of ber family there 
was no apparent bustle, no ostentations parade : she 
was prudent without formality, and economical 
without meanness: order and simplicity in the 
arrangement, promptitude and activity ia the exe* 
cntm, were the wheels which kept the domestic 
machine ia equal and proper motion ; and those 
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wheels were never permitted to be clogged by un- 
necessary anxiety about trifles, nor suffered to stand 
still through indolence or indecision of purpose. 

Harriot, being the eldest daughter, early learned 
to take a part in the domestic concerns ; and, as she 
advanced towards womanhood, assisted her mother 
in the care and management of the family. By the 
younger children she was much beloved, for she not 
only superintended their education, but joined in 
their infantine sports, and cheerfully participated 
in all their lively and childish amusements. Not* 
withstanding these active and various occupations, 
Miss Pearson did not neglect her own mental im- 
provement, nor suffer household business nor juve- 
nile frolics to supersede all sedentary or tasteful 
employments. It is true she could not boast of 
possessing many fashionable acquirements, nor find 
time to read every new publication ; but, by appro- 
priating a certain' portion of the morning to the 
study of the best and most approved authors, she in 
the course of a few years gained some knowledge 
of literature ; while, by practising, whenever she had 
leisure, the little music and other arts she had, 
when a girl, learned at school, she retained, or 
rather acquired, a few ornamental accomplishments. 
Nor were the hours which the useful Harriot de- 
voted to her own pursuits grudged her, or considered 
as thrown away by her rational and affectionate, 
mother, who, while she laid a stress on her daugh- 
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ter's taking an active part in the household con- 
cerns, approved of her acquiring whatever might in- 
crease her value in society, give a polish to her vir- 
tues, and add strength and stability to her character. 

For the purpose of relaxation, and to improve her ' 
manners, which had not been formed at a fashionable 
boarding-school, Mrs. Pearson permitted her daugh- 
ter to mix occasionally with other young persons, 
and to accept of such invitations from her friends or 
acquaintances as might be accepted of with pro- 
priety and convenience. Miss Pearson was among 
her young friends an universal favorite, very oblig- 
ing, and perfectly good-humoured. Euphrosyne 
herself could not inspire more innocent mirth and 
heartfelt gaiety in a youthful party than did the 
smiling blooming Harriot : she danced with spright- 
liness and grace, sang sweetly, and, though not 
deeply nor scientifically skilled in music, having a 
good ear, could bear her part in the juvenile con- 
cert ; she was also well versed in all those little 
amo8ing and frolicsome games in which youth. de- 
lights to sport : harmony and hilarity were the at- 
tendants of her wherever she went. Having met on 
a visit a lady who was much pleased with her, she 
shortly after received from her a card of invitation 
to an evening party at her own house. Mrs. F — — 
being a lady of some consequence, and one who 
moved in a higher sphere and more fashionable 
circle than Harriot had hitherto mixed with, Mrs. 
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Pearson was at first a little disconcerted mid per- 
plexed by this invitation to her dasghter, and, be- 
fore she determined on what answer it would be 
proper to send, consulted with her on the subject. 

" Should you, my dear, like to go to Mrs. F 's 

evening party ?" 

"Very much," replied Harriot, " if yon have no 
objection/ 1 

" M*y only objection is, that I understand that it 
is to be a very gay affair, and that the ladies will 
be much dressed." 

" So much the better, then: I shall have the 
more amusement in looking at them/' 

" True, but yon will appear like nobody among 
them : what shall we do about your dress P you have 
nothing good enough to go is.** 

" Never mind my dress— it will do very well ; I 
go to see, and not to be seen : it was so extremely 
obliging in Mrs. F— to send me a card, that I 
should not like, unless you wish it, to refuse her 
invitation .'* 

" I do thiiik I must treat yen with a new gown 
for the occasion, unless you can have your best 
frock altered, and made a Kttle more fashionable; I 
believe it is too high in the bosom for the present 
mode." 

" It sets verywell," replied Harriot, * and will re- 
quire no alteration excepting new trimming, which, 
having some laee by me, I can do myself. I do not 
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wish to have ft lower in the bosom, for, though it 
rimy be more fashionable, I really do not think it 
modeat to go into 'company half naked." 

" 1 am quite of your opinion/' cried Mrs. Pearson ; 
" and I assure you I never wish to see a daughter 
of mine affect fashion at the expense df decency ." 

"Well, then, my dear mamma, as my frock will 
do, the affair is settled, and I go. I shall he under 
very good protection; for Mrs. B— — ,-who is going, 
has offered both to 'take and to bring me home in 
her carriage ; and yon know at ——'Square I shall 
have nothing to do but keep 'myself in the back 
ground, -make my courtesy, and apeak when lam 
spoken to." - 

Mrs. Pearson, making no further objection to the 
visit, Harriot ^new-trimmed her frock, and the im- 
portant evening at length arrived. Mrs. B— '• — , 
agreeably to her promise, called at the appointed 
hour for her young friend, who was quite ready (for 
Harriot never made any ode wait for her), and who, 
modestly but tastefully attired, sprang into the car- 
riage with a light step, and a still lighter heart. 
On her way she amused herself by thinking and 
talking of the fine folks and the 'fine things she was 
going to see : thus forgetting herself, she felt no 
trepidation, no anxiety, concerning her dress, or 
•what sort of a figure she should make in the party. 

Arrived at the house, on entering the rooms, 
brilliantly iHuminated, and already crowded with 
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elegant company, Miss Pearson, for a moment, felt 
dazzled and slightly embarrassed ; but, on remind- 
ing herself of her previous determination to keep in 
the back ground, and only speak when she was 
spoken to, she soon recovered her presence of mind, 
and tranquilly sat down near some young ladies, who 
were too busily engaged in chatting to each other 
to pay any sort of attention to a stranger. Harriot 
Pearson, whatever might be her own determination 
or the opinion of the misses by whom she was seated, 
was not a maiden to remain long unnoticed, or to 
be suffered to continue in the back ground j her well- 
grown and fine figure, her animated and intelligent 
countenance, beaming eyes, and rosy cheeks, 
dimpled by the arch but good-humoured half-sup. 
pressed smile at what was passing around her, 
afforded too many attractions, at least to the male 
part of the company, for them to permit her to long 
remain an inactive, though not an unmindful, ob- 
server of the giddy throng. 

Dancing having commenced, Mr. Henry Graham, 
a gent&l young man, and one who was considered 
of some consequence in the mercantile world, to 
which he belonged, was much fascinated by the ex- 
ternal appearance of Miss Pearson. Having ob- 
tained from the mistress of the house the necessary 
introduction to the fair stranger, he engaged her as 
a partner for the next set of quadrilles. The in- 
spiring sound of the music, the animating exercise 
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of the dance, added (o the polite attentions of one 
of the handsomest young men in the room — for so 
«he thought her partner — all tended to increase the 
natural good humour and heartfelt cheerfulness of 
the lively and innocent Harriot. The dance ended, 
she smiled with sweetness and complacency on Mr. 
Graham, while the sparkling lustre of her dark blue 
eyes, rendered still more brilliant by the heightened 
colour of her cheeks, made her appear, to the already 
deeply-enamoured Henry, the loveliest girl he had 
ever beheld. Anxious to find out whether her in- 
ternal accomplishments corresponded with her ex- 
ternal graces, he sat down by her, and endeavoured, 
by asking her several questions, to draw her into 
conversation: though at first apparently a little 
guarded in her answers, the natural vivacity and 
frankness of her disposition soon overcame her re- 
serve ; and so judicious were her remarks, and so 
sensible the observations which escaped her in the 
coarse of the evening, that he was convinced her 
mental charms were not inferior to those of her 
person : in short, when he heard her speak she ap- 
peared to him Minerva; when he gazed on her, 
Venus, Hebe, or one of the Graces. 

The impression which Miss Pearson that night 
made on the mind of Mr. Graham was not merely 
from the light dart of the terrestial Cupid, which 
sometimes plays on the senses without touching the 
heart : no, it was the celestial god of love who in- 

M 
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rlicted the wound, which neither the morrow, nor the 
day after, nor another evening party, which gave 
him a new and elegant partner, had power to heal 
-or to efface. Nor could the hurry and cares of 
business, those enemies to softer emotions, extia* 
gttish the flame, which burned brighter and fiercer 
every time he saw bis charmer, for he now embraced 
every opportunity which afforded him the least 
chance of meeting with Miss Pearson. 

Finding, at length, that his case would admit of 
no. cure short of matrimony, and being in a situation 
which enabled him to marry without considering a 
wife as an incumbrance, he determined on pleasing 
himself, and making Miss Pearson the offer of his 
heart and hand. Harriot, who, though she bad no 
romance about her, and was. too fully employee? at 
home to find time to fall sentimentally in love, had 
not remained totally regardless of, or insensible to* 
the attentions of Mr. Graham. On receiving the 
formal declaration of Ms passion, she was too frank 
and too artless to disguise her own feelings, or to 
attempt to trifle with a lover whom she already 
esteemed, and for whom she was disposed to cherish 
a still more tender sentiment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pearson, who were much pleased 
with the offer made to their daughter, were de- 
lighted when they heard Mr. Graham declare that 
he neither expected nor asked for any fortune with 
Miss Pearson, and thought themselves happy is 
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the fair opportunity which now offered of settling 
her eligibly for fife. 

Thus situated, and all parties being agreed on 
the subject, but little time was needed for settle- 
ments or courtship. Mr. Graham, who had hitherto . 
resided in London, now purchased a pleasant villa, 
situated some miles out of town, which he proposed 
fitting up and furnishing in the first style of modern 
elegance. On consulting with Harriot on the sub- 
ject, and referring to her taste in the choice of any 
particular article of furniture, she mostly decided 
in favour of ftat which was the least expensive ; 
and, one day, when he proposed to her the pur- 
chasing of some antique vases, ornamental china, 
am} other trifles, she smilingly told him they were 
things for which she had no great taste, and thought 
they might very wed do without; hut when she 
^ound, by his answer, that he was not of her opinion, 
she made no further objection to their purchase ; 
and, though she set but little value on such gew. 
gaws, immediately fixed on those articles which she 
perceived had previously taken his fancy. 

Mrs. Pearson, who went one morning with Mr. 
Graham and her daughter to see the house which 
he had taken, observed, on going away, that she 
found in it but one fault, which was, it was too 
farge, and would require, to keep it as it ought to 
'be kept, more servants and a larger establishment 
altogether than might be considered qnide prudent 

M 2 
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in young persons just setting out in life,—" But, 
do look at the grounds, mamma," said Harriot; 
" are they not beautiful ? you. must allow it is a 
sweet place." " I do allow that/' returned her mo- 
ther, " and think the house a very good one ; I only 
fear lest you should find it haunted." " Haunted !" 
cried Mr. Graham, laughing at- the conceit — " why, 
surely, you are not afraid of ghosts." " Not at all," 
replied Mrs. Pearson ; " but, while you and Harriot 
were walking in the garden, and I was sitting in the 
house to rest myself, some ugly spectres flitted be- 
fore me : the first was Care ; behind him stood" ■ 
" Stop, stop," cried Mr. Graham, " 1 now under- 
stand you ; but, as Fortune has hitherto favoured 
me with her smiles, I hope she will not leave me in 
the lurch because I at present pay my court* to 
another goddess." " Mamma means all for the 
best/ 1 said Harriot : " and no wonder she should 
recognise or fancy she saw the spectre Care; for, 
I do assure you, she has not been, in her time, with- 
out his frequent visits : you do not yet know half 
her merits, or how much her children are indebted 
to her; for, if she ' had not been very prudent as 
well as very clever, we could not have been brought 
up so well and so respectably as we have been." 

Soon after this conversation, which gave no 
offence to any of the party, the house being com- 
pletely furnished and made ready for the reception 
of the young couple, Miss Pearson became the 
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cheerful and happy bride of the genteel and deeply* 
9 enamoured Henry Graham. . 

For several years subsequent to her marriage 
Harriot experienced as much felicity as mortals cau 
receive or this world bestow : she had never as yet 
met with a real trouble, and she was not of a dis- 
position to form imaginary evils: youth, health, 
love, and apparent prosperity, shed their flowers in 
her path ; and, while her cheerful heart overflowed 
with gratitude and affection, not only to her beloved 
partner, to whom she felt indebted for her earthly 
comforts, but to that great Being who crowneth 
our days with mercy aud loving-kindness, and from 
whose benevolent hand unnumbered blessings daily 
flow, site would ofttimes exclaim, in the language 
of the inspire^ Psalmist, " My lines have fallen in 
pleasant places ; surely I have a goodly heritage." 

Mrs. Graham was never troubled with the vapoursT] 
for, though she always appeared the gentlewoman, 
i she did not affect the fine lady. Persons who pos- 
; seas intrinsic good qualities are in general easy and 
; natural in their characters and manners ; it is those j 
\ only who wish to gain credit for virtues or accom- • 
: plishments which they do not possess who are af- \ 
fected. In the active management of her domestic- 
concerns, and in the proper attention which she; 
paid to her children (for she had now several), she \ 
found sufficient occupation ; .while company and 
I other amusements, which she participated with her 
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husband, filled up ber time* and allowed her 
AtMleisure for the spleen. 

Mr. Graham proved a tender husband and a kind 
father ; but he was vain — had been accustomed* whan 
single, to an expensive mode of living — and wanted 
judgment, or what is commonly termed prudence. 
Harriot perceived this failing, and would occasion- 
ally gently remonstrate with him on the subject* 
urging a little more attention to economy, on the 
score of their rising family. Mr. Graham had in 
his youth been in the habit of hearing the words 
generosity and liberality bandied about aa gen- 
tlemanly qualities, without affixing to them any 
distinct or appropriate meaning ; while be had been 
taught, or rather misled, by his acquaintance* to 
consider economy as a sordid, or, at best, but a 
sorry virtue. It is true he had no objection to his 
wife's being an economist ; but, while be gave her 
all due praise and credit for her prudence and ex- 
cellent conduct, he failed to benefit by ber good ad- 
vice or example ; contenting himself with assuring 
her that he did not spend more than his situation in 
life warranted, and connexions in business rendered 
necessary and justifiable ; and that he trotted he 
should realize a large fortune before his children grew 
up ; and, should he not, though he loved his chil- 
dren, and proposed giving them a good edueatiop» 
and every advantage in his power at their netting 
out in life, yet lie did not consider himself, or any 
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parent, bound by duty to sacrifice their own com- 
forts and gratification for. the sole purpose of enrich- 
ing their offspring. 

Harriot, who had not only more prudence, bat 
who was less sophisticated in her judgment and 
possessed of a stronger intellect than her husband, 
was not quite' convinced by his mode of reasoning; 
bat it was her duty to submit, and, being habitually 
cheerful and never idle (for the few hours which 
she could at any time spare from her family she de- 
voted to reading), she ceased to trouble herself about 
the future. Happy in the present — beloved and 
respected by all around her— discreet, but not 
mean, in her own department— she did not cherish 
anxious thoughts, but wisely considered that ' suf- 
ficient to the day is the evil thereof/ 

~ Between business/ company, and amusements of 
various descriptions, months and weeks glided on 
quickly and almost imperceptibly with Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham; but, while external appearances 
were kept up and supported as usual, Harriot ob- 
served at times a slight cloud on the brow of her 
.husband, more particularly so after gentlemen, with 
whom they were often in company, had been de- 
seanting on the badness of the times, and the hazard 
at present attending all mercantile concerns and 
speculations. A few weeks after this, on Mr. 
Graham's confessing to his wife that th$. house in 
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which he was a partner had suffered from the 
changes which had lately taken place on the Con- 
tinent, in consequence of which bis prospects were 
not at present quite so flattering as they had been, 
she proposed to him reducing their establishment, 
disposing of their house, and removing into a smaller 
one either in London or its more immediate vicinity : 
but to this he objected, observing that it was not 
necessary, might hurt his credit, and that things 
would by -and- by take another turn* " Tell me 
truly," said Harriot, caressing her husband at the 
same time, " whether it is not your pride rather 
than your credit which you fear will suffer by any 
alteration in your style of living." " Perhaps 
both/' he replied, " for, I confess, I have either 
more pride or less resolution than yourself: but I 
assure you I do not at present think retrenchment 
necessary ; whenever I do, you, I promise you, shall 
be the first to be informed of it." 

Mrs. Graham, satisfied with this promise from 
her husband, cheerfully resumed her accustomed 
occupations, and nothing more passed between them' 
on the subject, till, one day, on returning home in 
the evening at a later hoar than usual, he told her 
he should be obliged to leave her for a short time, 
as he proposed taking a trip to the Continent, where 
his presence would be necessary in consequence of 
the failure of a large mercantile house in which 
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they had some concern, and considerable property 
at stake; but, be added, be hoped he should not he 
absent from her many weeks; 

Harriot, who had never since her marriage been 
for more than a few boors separated from her be- 
loved Henry, felt pained at the idea of his leaving 
ber ; and, but for her children, to whom she was 
equally devoted as to her husband, would have pro- 
posed accompanying him to Hamburgh. But thia 
not appearing to her, as the mother of a family, a 
prudent plan, she did not mention it, and suffered 
him to depart without her, charging him to write to 
her punctually and minutely concerning the business 
which required his presence. Mr. Graham, on arriv- 
ing at Hamburgh, finding the affairs which called 
him over more involved than he had at first appre- 
hended, and thaV it might be some months before 
he should be able to return to England, after some 
little hesitation wrote to Mrs. Graham to that effect, 
telling her, at the same time, that as he was now of 
opinion reduction in their expenses might, Under 
present circumstance*, be advisable, he authorized 
ber to part with their house, take another, and make 
whatever alteration in their establishment her pru- 
dence, in which be bad entire confidence, might 
suggest. 

Harriot, who, for some time past, had found no 
pleasure in living in a style which she suspected 
her husband's circumstances did not justify, on the 
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receipt of this letter availed herself of the power 
which H assigned her, and speedily set about part- 
ing with their delightful villa, and waking other 
necessary arrangements previous to her removal to 
a smaller and less elegant house in the vicinitv of 
London. In making an inventory of the articles of 
furniture which she meant to preserve, and of those 
which she wished to part with, she found gone dif- 
ficulty, fearing lest Mr. Graham, who had a taste 
for splendid furniture* might, on his return, he dis- 
pleased at her parting with many things 'which she 
considered as merely ornamental (of no intrinsic 
value, like fine pictnres or ine prints), and totally 
unnecessary in the house which she had taken, and 
m the mode of life which she hoped, for the future, 
or at least for a time, he would have fortitude suf- 
ficient to pursue. At first she thought of making 
a selection of such articles as she knew her husband 
would be most tenacious of preserving, but, on re- 
flection, concluded it would be better to part at once 
with every useless luxury, and materially reduce 
her expenditure and establishment, — half measures 
seldom answering any good or essential purpose. 

Mrs. Graham and her family had not been long 
settled in their new habitation before she received a 
letter from Mr. Graham, expressing his approbation 
of her conduct and acquiescence in all she had done. 
It also contained the welcome intelligence of his 
intention of returning immediately to England, 
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where be was anxious to arrive, and once snare to 
embrace his beloved wife and childreo. A few day? 
after another letter announced his hope of being 
a! home the Bent day by five o'uloek. 

The happy day tad hear at length arrived ; and 
Mr. Graham, in the joy which be experienced in 
again meeting the wife whom he adored, forgot fer 
a moment all bis carea and every mortification. 
The first transport at* pleasure having subsided, be 
looked around him, and, though ha laid Mrs. Ore* 
bam be was very well satisfied with the snug littk 
bouse she had taken, a sigh whieh soon after 
escaped him convinced her that it would take setae 
lime, and eost her some trouble, to reconcile him 
to the simple mode of life which it was her wish for 
a time te pursue. Dinner was now served up ; it was 
plain, bat well cooked: no massy sideboard^ brilliant 
with lamps and glittering with plate and cat glass, 
adorned the room; no^ajl footmen in gaudy liveries jfc? <~-<^ 
attended the meal ; a dumb waiter, on which were 
placed the wine-glasses and other appertenances, 
and a single female servant, who brought in the din- 
ner, completed the economy of the table. When the 
cloth was removed, Harriot, looking on her husband 
with a countenance of which it would be difficult to 
portray the tender and .complicated expression, 
said, while a tear fell en his hand, which she bad 
pseaaed to bar lips, " I star you did not Hke oar 
pinner; but I hope you will be better pleased with 
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the dessert." The next minute the female servaot 
again entered, bringing with her a nice home-made 
cake, and several basket* ef ripe but not expensive 
fruits : she was followed by the children, who had 
not yet seen their father, and who now crowded 
round him to welcome his return, and share in the 
paternal embrace. Mutual caresses being given 
and received, the eldest little girl presented her 
papa with a silken puree of her own netting ; the 
second, a watch-paper of ber own cutting out; 
while the biggest boy (the elder ones were at 
school) unfolded a map of Europe, which his mother 
had assisted him in tracing. The youngest child, 
who could not yet speak, seeing his brother and 
sisters making their respective offerings* shuffled 
off from his mother's lap, where he was sitting, and, 
having nothing else to give, put into his papa's 
hand a little pasteboard cart and horse, which bis 
brother had the preceding evening cut out and put 
together for his amusement. 

The cake was now divided, and, with the fruit, 
shared among the happy party; after which the 
children, as a treat, were each allowed a small glass 
of home-made wine to drink papa's health and wel- 
come his return. • Mr. Graham, who, on his first 
sitting down to table, had appeared disappointed, 
from missing the luxuries to which in his former 
habitation he had been accustomed, now forgot his 
mortification, and began to feel himself at home; 
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and* white he witnessed with pleasure the smiles of 
his wife and the sports of his children, his heart ex- 
panded with social and domestic affections. 

When the clock struck, eight the younger chil- 
dren were summoned to bed by the nursery-maid, 
while the elder were retained a little longer by their 
mother, who told them to repeat 'to papa, before 
they retired for the night, the verses they had re- 
cited to her in the morning. The boy immediately 
stood up, and, after making bis bow, began, in an 
audible voice, though with rather too declamatory 
a tone, Grey's celebrated " Hymn to Adversity." 
It was now the little girl's turn, who, with a softer 
accent and better modulation, simply recited some 
pretty lines on domestic happiness and virtuous 
contentment, which her mother, who sometimes 
courted the Muses, had penned and taught her for 
the occasiou. They then bade good night, and 
went cheerful and happy to their peaceful rest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham, when the children had 
left them, remained for a. few mi antes without 
speaking : at length Mrs. Graham broke the 
silence by saying to her husband, " Have 1 not 
reason to be proud of my children ?" He replied, 
" And have I not reason to be proud of my wife, 
in whom and my children from henceforth all my 
pride shall centre?" They now entered into a 
serious conversation on the subject of their affairs j 
and Mr. Graham told his wife that he had the satis- 
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faction to inform her, that though the house in 
I«endon, in which he was a principal partner, had 
suffered wry considerably through the failure of 
the one at Hamburgh, they had not stopped pay- 
ment, and would, he hoped, in a short time get 
through their present difficulties. He added, " I will 
its* conceal from yon that I have sunk the greater 
part, if not the whole, of my fortune, which, when I 
first married, was, as I then told you, very ample ; 
bat I do not despair for the future. Yon have in my 
absence done what wan right ; but I do not promise 
you* hud I been present, that I should have con- 
sented to every step which yon have taken, though 
I sew see and acknowledge all the merit and alt the 
propriety of yonr conduct : in short, yon have been 
tke,guardfan airgel both of myself and of our chil- 
dren, and to your good sense and" prudence I for 
the future intrust the entire management of all do* 
mestic concerns; while, on my side, I engage to at- 
tend more to business than I have done hi time 
pest, trust less to agents, and thus, by industry, 
aided by experience, endeavour to retrieve past 
errors." > 

Mr. Graham kept his word, and applied to 
business. In regular occupation, and in the com- 
forts which a well-ordered home, a cheerful and 
sensible wife, and a fine and promising family af- 
forded him, he experienced more real enjoyment 
than he had ever derived from the luxuries of 
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fashion, the ostentatious display of wealth, or the 
evanescent gratification of vanity ; and after a while 
he acknowledged to his faithful and beloved Harriot 
that, in changing their style of living, she had not 
only added to their real happiness, but had increased 
their true respectability. 8rt*ple pleasures are 
ever the most durable; and by propriety of conduct 
we ensure the esteem of the wise and the good, 
though we may incur for a time the censure of the 
weak,' the thoughtless, and the htfe. 

Mr. Graham, who died some years before hit 
wife, Ihred long enough not onry to retrieve his 
errors, but to acquire riches ; the greater portion of 
which he left at the entire disposal of his wkbw, 
who, worthy of the confidence reposed i* her, divided 
at her deatn> the principal among her children with 
such judgment and discretion as left no room for 
complaint or disagreement, while it contributtd to 
the relief or comfort of such among them as, in 
consequence of sex or misfortune, stood most in 
need of aid. 

" Who can find a virtuous- woman, for her price 
is far above rubies? She looketh well to the ways 
of her household, and eateth not the bread of idle- 
ness ; the heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her ; her children arise up, and call her blessed." 
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MYRA THE UNSTABLE. 



Myra Selwyk was at fifteen yean of age left 
an orphan, with a fortune of forty thousand pounds. 
This sum had been acquired in trade by her father, 
who, in the hope of enjoying the fruits of his in- 
dustry without anxiety or interruption, retired into 
the country, at an early period of life, with his wife 
and daughter Myra, then an infant. In fitting up 
the house which he had purchased in the county of 
- ■ »■ , in improving the grounds, planting the 
garden, aud other rural occupations, Mr. Selwyn, for 
a while, famd tranquil enjoyment ; but, accustomed 
to stronger excitement and more energetic pursuits, 
these simple pleasures, when they bad. lost their 
novelty, ceased to amuse, as not affording sufficient 
stimulus to keep either bis mind or it is body io a 
state of healthful activity. Before many years bid' 
passed away he became a prey to ennui, and sank ; 
into all those uervous and bilious affections which 
follow in its train, and are sooner or later the lot 
and the punishment of the solitary and the indolent. ' 

Mr. Selwyn had very little society : the village 
to which he had removed did not afford him any, and 
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he was too distant from London to see many of his 
Jorraer acquaintance : he had no real cares, no ( 
rivals, and no enemies ; and died at the age of forty- I 
five, from want of sufficient excitement to keep up 1 
the vital circulation. Mrs. Selwyn did not loiigT 
sumveTier husband : on her death the whole of the 
property devolved on their daughter, to whom, till 
she should become of age, Mr. Edwards, her 
mother's brother, and Mr. Harcourt, her father's 
sister's husband, were appointed, by the will of her 
father, as trustees and guard iaus. 

Myra Selwyn was tall of her age; and, though 
not regularly beautiful, her countenance was agree- 
able, and her external appearance altogether pre- 
possessing and engaging. Her voice, in speaking, 
was remarkably sweet and musical ; and her man- 
ners, though artless, were genteel, soft, and alluring. 
Her education, though not a superior one, had not 
been neglected, her mother haying sent her when 
a child to boarding-school, and afterwards procured 
for her instruction at home the best masters which 
the part of the country in which they resided af* 
forded. 

At the death of Mrs. Selwyn Myra received from 
her guardians an invitation to their respective 
houses ; and it was at length determined that she 
should divide the period of her minority between 
them. Mr. Harcourt, her aunt's husband, who was 
a man of fortune, lived in the country; and Mr. 
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Edwards, ber. maternal nocle, resided in Loudon: 
Myra proposed, therefore, spending the first naif of 
the time with the. latter, as, in the metropolis she, 
could baie the. advantage, which the. country did 
not afford, of •procuring the tyrst masters in. their 
different professions to finish her. education, which, 
as she was now sole heiress- to a large fortune* was 
not thought to be at present sufficiently elegant or 
complete. 

Mr. Edwards, who had* lost his- first wife, and 
bad no children, was but recently manned to- a 
widow lady of small fortune, who was. amiable in 
tier manners and disposition, and possessed, of as 
excellent understanding. Myra, who waseseortcd 
to. London by her uncle, had not as yet seen, her 
new.aunt, but, on. her. arrival in— r— Street, was 
received by. her with so much kindness and true 
polittness as to interest her at once in her favour*; 
and, on the. nex^day, Mis* Edwards* eviaeedt so 
much teaser solieitadV for the lovely orphan, and 
paid'So much attention, t* her wmfoft andiaooom- 
raodation in evety particular, that the youthful and 
susceptible Myra soon began to love her, and to. re- 
joice that she was domesticated with her rather than 
with her aunt Hareourt* who, thoughher father**. 
sister, was by no. means a favorite with Miss 
Selw.yn. Mr. Harcourt was a gentleman of inde- 
pendent fortune, in consequence of which his.wife 
assumed airs of style and fashion which -she had not 
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when single hem accustomed to, and which did' not 
become her,, nor gain the esteem of Mi*. Sejwyn* 
when alive* -or bet'daugibtert w ho m> whenever Mr* 
Haroowrt visited, hep brother, she generally <took the 
liberty of reproviog^or ofr setting to riglfts4nsome 
trivial* peinti of dresa, . etiquette, or beMavient. 

Mrs. Edwards*, who bad i but one diildi a son by 
her former marriage* nowvat college, considered the 
society of MisaSelwyn an acquisition* and devoted 
a great partvof her time to her service and amuse-' 
meat Mym/s education, she, could perceive, had 
hitheftO'becttihnt superficial; but she was so lively, 
so docile, sotqutcfe in iier. perceptions, atid 'so affec- 
tionate- in bevi diappsition, that the want of » more 
solid* qualifications* scarcely appeared in her n 
defect. 

\Vitbithe<a*u8tBiioe*ef the: nastei* which <werfe 
now procured for her, Miss Selwyn made' great im~ 
piweaseatttninrasic and in; drawing/; hut for grader 
studies; she had bwtiiittletaste, and always went to 
thenv with evidentreiactance. 

Mrs. Edwards, wfo herself laid great stress on 
young' persons attaining a general knowledge of 
history, natural philosophy,, and j the belles*lettres, 
was; at times* a little disconcerted; by the want of 
atteutlo* and* application to these, subjects in her 
niece, and one day 'observed to Mn Edwards, " I 
wish* 1'couMf revail on Myrato appty a little closer 
to her studies/' " It is no matter;" replied Mr. 

n2 
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Edwards, " Nature never intended Myra for a phi- 
losopher, and, by endeavouring to make her one, 
you will do no good, and only spoil her for what she 
bids fair to be ; and that is, a very charming woman." 
" I think Myra as charming as yon think her/' re- 
turned Mrs, Edwards, " and do not wish to rob her 
of one feminine grace ; but sorely, by cultivating her 
understanding, and rectifying her judgment, which 
at present is very immature, she would rather add 
to than diminish her attractions/ 1 Myra at that 
moment entered the room ; and, when she addressed 
her aunt, as she had accustomed herself to do, by 
the childish, but endearing, appellation of mamma, 
and embraced her with an expression of amiable 
though almost infantine fondness, Mrs. Edwards 
was hal/ inclined to think with her husband that 
Nature had not designed their charming niece for 
a philosopher. 

The time how arrived when Philip Erriogton, 
Mrs. Edwards 9 son by her former marriage, was 
to return from college, where he had been preparing 
himself by study for the profession he. had chosen, 
which was that of physic. Mrs. Edwards had often 
spoken of this son to Myra, and told her that, when 
he came home, she must consider him as an elder 
brother. Myra, who had been an only child, was 
pleased with the name of brother, and, on seeing 
Philip, was disposed literally to adopt both the idea 
and the term which her aunt had suggested. 
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Philip Erringtoii, who was about two-aod- twenty, 
was a young man of some talent, and, what is still 
more rare in youth, possessed a competent share of 
virtue and good sense. He had a taste for science, 
and was devoted to the study of his profession ; 
but, though both a gentleman and a scholar, his 
manners were simple and unobtrusive — neither af- 
fected nor pedantic. 

Miss Selwyn, who had now entered into her 
seventeenth year, though tall, was still juvenile in 
her character and in her appearance. Five years, 
though, as we advance in life, they are com- 
paratively nothing, pass for something in early 
youth. Philip, who was manly and mature, both 
in his person and in his understanding, when he first 
beheld Myra, considered her merely as an interest- 
ing and pretty-looking girl ; while his new sister, 
as she called herself, thought of him only as a great 
scholar, and a person whom she must • uof caress 
and take the same liberties with as she could with 
her uncle and aunt. After a little time she began 
to be afraid of. him, and, though she owned she liked 
her brother, did not feel at ease in his society. 
Conscious of her own deficiencies in learning, she 
now, therefore; began to read history, and apply her- 
self to various studies- with greater diligence and 
more earnestness than she' had ever before mani- 
fested. 

Philip* who thought not of gallantry, and at pre- 
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sent courted *io mistress but ScMnee^iWA&^kased 
with Myra^a wish for improvamant.; «nd, when^ahe 
asked his oainien on some jntricftte.tmbjeot, offered 
to tender her any assistance iwhieh she aught re- 
quire, whenever lie iiad an hour tonpare freu his 
awn particular pursuits. .Myra, Aaiteaed hy this 
offer, frequently ibund occasion to apply to har 
young tutor, whose manner to her was misosnly 
kind and fraternal? ,whtte the tniagied <feeliag of 
admiration aad reap ect which she at £rst<c*tertatited 
lor him gradually gave place in her hoaom^ta a 
warmer and mare animated saattmeat. 

-Philip, ^whose tiaierwas *hiefiy eeeapidel hyahe 
preparatory fesercisea necessary to hits ftrofeaskn, 
and whose head was too fullaf physic mm& of kaim- 
iag to think of tote, received the artless and spon- 
taneous attentions which hksair. pupil was eter 
ready to pay him without any •eaaation of vanity, 
or suspicion of the cause whence (thayaaosa^ -and, 
though «he daily gained an his astasia and <woa aa 
Jus affections, as behad «a design on her heart, 
nor a thought of wooing her lor a aride, /he never 
onee gave himself the troehJe to aeleataafisaisiyee 
the subject. 

Mrs. Edwards remarked tkat,*»nce iheriastf s^re- 
tarn, Ifyraihad became' less volat^e, and aiore de- 
voted to sedentary occupations : inehdrt/the quiet 
eye of a woman and of a mother soon discerned the 
secret, acarceiyfknowa to>theaaeei*es 9 of a gwwing 



attachment between two young peftthfe, one >df 
wfcdm, at icfl events, was not ftwaite of bis 6Wn 
danger. Alarmed by this diMcoVeYy, Mrs. Edwards, 
wWdonsiaered Miss SeHtyn, while at 'her house, 
fcf i iintfer h*r charge, and who looked on her large 
fortune to tomftfg a Efficient barrier to any pre- 
tensions on the part of heV son/*h*tevet might hie 
His indtafttidtftr, took an earty 'tfpportonity to speak 
to Wm on the subject. 

Philip, who had a high detirie of 'hoflotir, thanked 
his ntother Ybt het timely fetation, andprdraised to 
be Wore guarded in his nehavionr to Miss Sefwyn ; 
Wtole1ie,attnesame tfhie, utterly disclaimed having 
ttfer entettataefcl the least thought, or even wish, 
of Vlbtaititng efther the htfnd or \he affections 
of'Myra. 

ft coifsfequetfee of this bonVersation with his 
mother, Mr. Errin£ton avoided J>eiri£ ttldne with 
Mite 8^yn ; excused himself, when She askea* his 
Mtfiatafe inter studies, by the common and con- 
veniehtplea of want of time ; and instead of treating 
heV, as he <mft before done, with the kindness of a 
brother WeinOW affBcteti in his behaviour' towaWb 
m* ; tm?tt>N *Md dfsftint respect of a common ac 
qttttiHWfnce; 

teortSfidl and tiee^ly Wourtdeti % this stWuigte 
ftftd snVMen eHarige in ihfc cbMhici of Phifcp, Hrhteh 
tttfe tettdfcr fend susceptible Myra knew' not at fcMt 
ho% 46 ^cte6ont f>r, she hiegan to ^katarfne her bwn 
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heart* While catechising herself on the subject of 
love, a suspicion crossed her mind of the possibility 
of the honorable motive which might have induced 
Philip to act on the reserve, and led him to shun 
rather than to seek any opportunity of rendering 
himself agreeable, to her. Full of this idea, which 
flattered her passion, and, when it once seized, 
dwelt on her imagination, she resolved, on the very 
first opportunity which might occur, to come to an 
explanation with him on the subject. 

This wished and watched-for occasion at length 
presented itself: meeting Mr. Errington one morn- 
ing in the breakfast-room, before the rest of the 
family assembled, " Philip/ 1 said Myra, while she 
looked in his face with the most sweet and artless 
expression of anxious inquiry, " now we are alone, 
I wish to have a little conversation with you/' 
" Begin, then/' replied he smiling, " for we have 
not much time to spare." " Tell me truly, then, 
whether I have, in any thing, displeased«or offended 
you ; and, if I have not, why do you shun me, and 
treat me less kindfy and brotherly than you did 
some time ago ?" Philip, who was not prepared for 
these plain questions, felt rather disconcerted, and 
endeavoured to evade answering them by stammer- 
ing out some common-place excuses, such as " that 
be did not mean to shun her, but that his time had 
been much occupied of late." " That will not do, 
Philip," cried Myra, shaking her head : then, after 
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a moment's pause, she added, blushing as she spake, 
" Answer roe sincerely, do you love me, or do you 
not? and, if I were disposed to offer to your ac- 
ceptance my hand and my fortune, would you be 
such a savage as to refuse them ?" " My dear 
Myra," answered Philip, " you are in jest, and de- 
termined to tantalize me this morning, out of revenge 
for the late supposed negligence of my behaviour 
towards you." " No such thing/' returned Miss 
Selwyn, "lam in earnest ; but you have not replied 
to my questions/' " I do love you, My Fa; I love 
you as a brother loves a sister ; more I dare not 
say : you are very young, and your fortune arid 
connexions entitle you in marriage to look higher 
than to a young man just setting out in life, without 
any other advantages but what may arise from his 
own exertions, education, and profession : your 
guardians would not forgive me, and, what to me is 
still more important, I should not forgive myself, 
if, taking ^.dvautage of your, youth and sensi- 
bility, I should draw you into an engagement 
which, situated as we both are, might be considered, 
at least on your part, as an imprudent one/' "We 
are both young enough to. wait a few years," re- 
turned Myra ; " so, for the present, we will say no 
more on the subject ; but promise for the future not 
to shun me, but be kind to me as you used to be; 
for 1 cannot endure to be treated with coldness sod 
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reserve'by thosel love ; latere especially ," sheadded, 
amiliagly a»d emphatically, "by my brother." 

Philip Ermngtoa rts* -neither seattraent&l nor ro- 
matftic; but be was in tbe>pria*e 'of yoatb«^4»d 
Strong feelings and ttn affectionate heart : could «he 
4iave listened unmoved to thfefnfertavewmlofimie* 
cent tsve, jngt breaKbed *i dnket bdt Maided 
tfctrcs, from the Tosy lips of Aria simple but fcuwi- 
baling girl, lie asast have neefc either mere Or tafe 
trrantnan. Without troubling himself tonnaryte 
the 'sensation* Which ^sickened bis pulse aad 
flowed through every vein, he felt his heart throb 
•with gratitude and afleotitfn while he gazed on the * 
toting and lately maiden '■; and, though determined 
tfe'coritkvae lo act 4>oth with honour ttnd "prudence 
in the tffflrfr, ! he>4rdift that Aborning, ttegan lo con- 
sider hitnfceffaol owfy an the beloved, but as the 
love?, of the jtfhotent tfnd obtoniing Myta. He 
evetrsometilttesWent *o ifcr in toagtoatton as' to 
Wish bet fortune trad been less, us fee sjitfuld then 
have 'been >at liberty, which now he was not, to 
Saloe advantage of *er predilection ftrois favour, *ttd 
fdfm with berta lasting and serious efcgageawttt 

Myra, now nearly eighteen, 'though a novice *d 
*ove,atfd oatotored to the Ways of Wen, badttuft- 
fetent sigaeity to ffefeetucr'that tfte'was not fcttiKf- 
fatten t to her yoWg preceptor, and, while she gave 
him creiikfer the hehle teetive which kept bha 
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silent on <tbe subject nearest ber heart, took a de- 
light in interrupting his studies and disturbing 4ms 
philosophy by *il .those little playful arts which 
. youthful .love and female coquetry suggest. 

tFrom the soft dreasa of happiness which now 
Sealed in iier iswgiftation the fair Myra was at 
ieagtk. aroused by <a letter from her aunt Harcourt, 
wiaiasiogr tar promise of spending the latter part of 
Jier nunerity with Mr. Hapcdort and tarself. It 
mlso aanesmeed her gtfartttairfe intention of 'coming 
to town, for the aranpose of 'Seeing Myra, settling 
money anatters with Mr. Edwards, and esoorting 
their ward hack with him into — — shire. 

On reading this letter Miss ;Selwyn burst into 
tears. Mrs. Edwards, alarmed by her apparent 
distress, tenderly inquired into the cause of her 
grief : My ra gave <her the letter to read, .and, at the 
same time, exclaimed, " They want to take me 
from you; but, my dear mamma, you must not, 
you wilt not, tet me leave you." 

"Myra, roy love," replied M#s. Edwards, "I 
shall be sorry, *«ry sorry, to part with you; but, 
as it was agreed by your guardians that you should 
dwideyocr legal fafa»cy between them, I fear I 
esfetl.be obliged to rosigti my lovely girl* at leant 
fer a while, to ber aunt Harcourt." 

" I cafe ttothitig about their agreement," said the 
stall weeping Myra; " I xxaaaot endure any want 
Harcourt, and I love you as a mother ; and, iuv 
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deed, 1 look upon you as a mother, for I mean to 
marry your son Philip." 

Mrs. Ed ward 8, while she smiled through the 
tear which glistened in her eye, spontaneously em- 
braced the artless Myra ; bat, soon recovering from 
the emotion which her lovely protegS had occa- 
sioned her, she assumed a sedate and serious air, 
while she calmly replied, " My dear child, to call 
you daughter in reality, and see you united in mar- 
riage with my son, would he the greatest felicity 
to me which this world could bestow ; but it cannot 
be— a higher fortune than ours will most likely 
await you. At Mr. and Mrs. Harceurt's yon will 
have the opportunity of .being introduced among his 
friends, who are many of them persons of rank and 
fortune ; you must, therefore, go to their house free 
from auy prior engagement— your uncle's and my 
honour are concerned that you should do so." 

" But Philip, my dear Philip, how can I leave 
him ?" said the sobbing girl. •" Philip/ 1 replied 
his mother, " cannot be either ungrateful for, or in- 
sensible to, the manner in which you* have dis- 
tinguished him ; but he is a. young man of high 
principles, and not devoid of pride : I am not sure 
that he would like to be indebted to a wife for his 
fortune; and, at all events, he would he above 
taking the advantage of your yoath, and your resi- 
dence with his mother, to entangle your affections, 
and draw you into an engagement which, a lew 
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years hence, you might probably repent of. When, 
of age, yoa will be at liberty to act for yourself; 
and, if you should then retain your present senti- 
ments in favour of my son, no one will have a right 
to control your choice. In the mean time you 
must go down into - shire ; your uucle Harcourt, 
when- he comes to London, will be much hurt if you 
refuse to accompany him back.". 

" Three years is such an age," said Myra 
peevishly ; " and, though there is not the least pro- 
bability of my changing my mind during that period, 
may not Philip forget me ?" 

" No, no," replied Mrs. Edwards, " I will answer 
for my son." 

"You will permit us to correspond daring the 
interval?" 

" By no means : it is possible we may conde 
down to see you next summer, for I have never yet 
paid Mrs. Harcourt a visit." 

Mr. Harcourt soon arrived in town, and Miss 

Selwyn, after taking a tender leave of Mrs. Edwards, 

and bidding Philip Errington a reluctant and 

pathetic adieu, returned with her uncle into 

■ shire. 

Philip, on Myra's departure, became for a while 
listless and irritable : flattered by her artless affec- 
tion, and, during the intervals of business or study, 
amused by her playful coquetry, the house, now 
she was gone, appeared dull and cheerless ; but he 
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soon aroused>bimself, and, on strictly examining the 
state of his heart, began to- doub£ whether M yra 
Selwyn, without a fortune* though a: sweet and 
charming girl; was exactly the woman whom: he 
himself ^should' have chosen from the rest of her sex. 
for a partner for life. It is true/ he deprecated the 
idea of marrying for money 9 but it must be allowed 
that forty thousand pounds was a tempting bait! to 
a* young- man without property, and* who; though 
not devoid of talent, might be manyyears; before 
. he got forward 1 in his profession. Cupid is a ca- 
pricious deity ; and the nature of 1 man, as well as 
that of woman, is sometimes a little -wayward' and 
perverse: had Myra been less susceptible, or, 
having taken a fancy to Philip, concealed f ran him 
her attachment, the chance was that Philip would 
have become enamoured pfMyr&; at present, though 
certainly fond of' ber, he- felt* himself (too secure i* 
her affections to doubt her constancy, or to repine 
at waiting for two or three years, till she should be 
of 'age, before they sealed 1 their vows aft the ^d tar 
of Hymen. 

The next sununerMrs. Edwards, who wasaaxiaue, 
again to see Myra, went down into " .shire- to 
pay her long-talked-of visit to Mrs. Hareaurfc Miss 
Selwyn met her adopted mamma with; the most 
lively demonstrations of pleasure and affection, and* 
hastily inquired' after Philip, and why he did no* 
accompasy her. 



" That, my dear, girl/ 1 replied, Mrs* Edwards,, 
" was- not in his. power ; but ifc wijl n,pt be long be- 
fore you see him, as he has. promised, to <;#ne,dqwn 
baser* I leaite yej», and. to b# ruy.e* cotf home. You 
look remarkably well, aed>lHwe, I hftftfv been quite 
bappjr. siqca you, left London"' 

" (fyke* happy would b&sayjpg too much," re-. 
tamed the smiling Myra^ " but I like my aunt 
Hatcoart a great deal better than 1. used. to do,: 
she is, very; kind, and doesieviery thing in herpower ( 
to. amuse mef she. kaepaa great dtt) of company,,, 
and* we; hare been* to. the. races** aqd.tQ.the assizes, 
and to, balls,: assemblies* nubile breskfeettngs, and 
I do not know what beside." 

" Indeed ! I did not know* that. Mrs., Barcourt 
waa^uite, sogay, as all that corner tp; hMtlani 
glad you findiyaur residence in -n-«n shire, more 
agreeable than you. had anticipated*'* 

Philip EprJngton. now. arrived ; Myra welcomed 
him tOixw-m. shire with. animation aM evident de- 
light, while she introduced him to Mrs. Hatcourt 
as the young scholar and physician, whom, she had 
so frequently spoken ofc Philjfii had/ certainly . no 
reason to complain of being received ^coldly, by Miss 
Selwynj yet he felt himse)f<ailUtle. disappointed, 
though he conld scarcely. teUtWfay*. Myra* though 
still frank in he* manners and warm in herfeelings, 
was.no longer the artless, unaffected, affectionate 
girl she had appeared to him while mider the t pro- 
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tection and tuition of his mother : even her per- 
sonal appearance, though In some respects improved, 
was in others metamorphosed in a way that did not 
quite please bis taste, nor meet with his approba- 
tion. The simple and modest attire which she wore 
when in London had been superseded by garments 
more expensive and more fashionable, though less 
tasteful : short petticoats, short sleeves, added to a 
very, very, low gown, all of which were at that time 
the mode, displayed more of her person than ac- 
corded with Philip's ideas of virgin delicacy; while 
her auburn locks, whose natural ringlets he used to 
admire, were now twisted and twirled fantastically 
about her head. 

"Mrs. Edwards's stay in— shire was but short. 
On her taking an affectionate leave of her niece, 
Myra renewed both to her and to her son her pro- 
fessions of attachment and constancy, assuring 
them that she proposed returning to I<ondon as 
soon as, by being of age, she should be at liberty 
so to do. 

Notwithstanding this assurance, Mr. Errington, 
on his journey homo, did not feel quite so comfort- 
able, or quite so certain of his influence over Myra's 
voung heart as on his journey down. He now be- 
gan to doubt of the stability of her affection, and 
this doubt threw a little fuel on the flame, which 
too much security had served to damp, rather than 
to brighten, in his own breast. He had been ac« 
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customed to think of Myra as a pretty and in- 
teresting gid, who was fond of him, and whom he 
might marry whenever he pleased : he now viewed 
her as an attractive and fashionable young woman, 
whose little head was in danger of being turned by 
vanity, and whose charms and whose fortune would 
draw around her admirers and suitors of various de- 
scriptions. Perplexed by uncertainty— disturbed 
and tormented by the jealous fears which had now 
taken possession of his breast — Philip wisely deter- 
mined to think no more of Miss Selwyn. The con- 
sequence of this determination was, that he thought 
of little else, and was now, if he had not been so 
before, most desperately in love with her. 

Mrs. Edwards had not long returned home before 
she received a kind letter from Myra, entreating 
her, though absent, still to consider her as a 
daughter, and desiring her to assure Philip of the 
continuance of her affection for him, and that she 
waited impatiently for the time when, being her own 
mistress, she should be at liberty to convince him 
by her actions of the sincerity and durability of 
her attachment; both of which, when he was in 

shire, he appeared to her to doubt. " None 

without hope e'er loved, or at least long loved, the 
brightest fair." Reassured by this tender, con- 
siderate, and well-timed letter, Philip gave his 
doubts and fears to the winds, and applied himself 
with fresh ardour to his studies, in the hope of 

o 
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getting forward in his profession previous to his 
marriage with Miss Selwyn— an event which be now 
looked forward to with renewed hope and satisfac- 
tion. Myra's innocence, inexperience, and sensibi- 
lity, made her stand in need of a protector, and 
Philip anticipated with pleasure the day which would 
invest him with that character. Indebted to his wife 
for ease and affluence, he should feel himself bound, 
by honour and principle as by inclination, to make 
the kindest and the best of husbands ; nor would 
he give up his profession, for the greater part of 
Myra's fortune he determined to settle on herself, 
and, shonld they have any, on her children. 

Thus time passed on, and Philip continued to 
amuse his leisure, and solace his present cares, by 
delineating in his mind plans of future happiness 
and prosperity ; when, one morning, Mr. Edwards 
brought to his wife a letter, which he had just re- 
ceived from Mr. Harcourt, announcing the intended 
marriage So f their ward, Miss Selwyn, with Sir 

H— Wi , to which union, as Sir H was 

a man of family, and possessed of, though at present 
a little encumbered, a good estate, he took it for 
granted that Mr. Edwards would not withhold his 
consent. Mrs. Edwards, on reading this letter, 
was extremely mortified; the more so as Myra, 
with whom she kept up a regular correspondence, 
had never mentioned Sir H— *s name, or given 
her the least intimation on the subject : on the con- 
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trary, she had continued to cajole and deceive both , 
her and her son by reiterated professions of esteem, 
tenderness, and constancy. 

The " castles in the air," which Philip had for 
some time past taken pleasure in rearing, being, by 
this letter to Mr. Edwards, completely overthrown, 
he, for a moment, feltas a spoiled child feels when he 
sees the house of cards he has been a long time 
building all at once give way and fall to the ground. 
For a few days mortification and vexation clouded 
the brow of the disappointed young man, who ac- 
cused himself of folly in not securing, when in his 
power, so rich a prize as the lovely heiress; but, 
calling reason to his aid, and reminded by his 
mother that, having conducted himself in the affair 
with propriety, and agreeably to the strictest rules 
of honour, he had nothing wherewith to reproach 
himself, he changed his tone, and, while he vented 
bis indignation against the fickle and unstable 
Myra, congratulated himself on having escaped 
being united, to a woman who had now shown her- 
self undeserving of his esteem and unworthy of his 
confidence. 

Disappointments in the morning of life, either in 
love or in fortune, are not of the same importance 
to men as to women: the youth, sanguine, im- 
passioned, proud, and ardent, but ill brooks either 
disappointment or control; but the effects which 
they produce on his mind, though violent for the 

o2 
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tiaat, aie esVsi salsftary , asrf hwt seltkwi trial. The 
restores of a yeang bob of iaJewt aad enterprise 
are varies* and mexbartiUe; the world Iks open 
before hiss, and, while he retains bis bodiy health 
aad hk saealal energy, aad has heea guilty of 
DOtbiag which can iaipeaeh hia integrity sr sally 
his character, he aeed aerer d tis a ir af attaining 
wealth, fame, distinct job, or do s s cstk eajoyawnls. 

Wosacs, differently coastitated by natare, aad 
differently sitaated in society, are, by law aad cus- 
tom, more dependent apoa atheia for their sapport, 
for their advaneesaeiit ia the world, and lor their 
happiness. Early disappointment ia lore is too 
frequently, in the bosom of the soft and pensi? e fair 
one, the canker-worm which, though concealed, se- 
cretly gnaws the heart, fades the cheek, and under- 
mioes peace, usefulness, health, and life ; while, in 
marriage, an error in judgment, or a mistake in their 
choice, is not only fatal to their happiness, but, in 
home cases, dangerous to virtue, and destructive to * 

fortune. 

Myra, after sbe left London, where she had 

lived in a retired manner with the amiable and sen- 
sible Mrs. Edwards, was brought out into what they 
called " the world 1 ' by Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt 

After introducing Miss Selwyn to their own ac- 
quaintance, which was chiefly among the neigh- 
bouring gentry, and showing her off at all the as- 
semblies, races, and other places of public resort 
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within their reach, Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt took 
their ward to Weymouth, where she had not been 
many days before she attracted the attention of 

SirH— W , a dashing young baronet, who, 

wanting cash, on hearing that Myra was a rich 
heiress, paid his court to her fortune. 

Miss Selwyn, whose' heart was still true to her 
first love, refused for a time to listen .to his suit; 
but Sir H— W— — was not a man to be easily 
rebuffed: his perseverancejoinedtohis fashionable 
exterior, imposing manners, and to his title, (for 
what young female but would like to be called her 
ladyship ?) aided by the persuasions of Mrs. Har- 
court, who was delighted with the thought of her 
niece being married to a baronet, at length pre- 
vailed; and Myra, weak and unstable, in an un- 
lucky moment yielded to their wishes, and, though 
against her better judgment, consented to sacrifice 
/her happiness to her vanity. 

The first year of her marriage being passed in a 
round of visiting, and what is commonly called 
pleasure, left the soft and youthful bride but little 
time for reflection or repentance. During the 
second, her fashionable husband, who did not long 
suffer the matrimonial vow to be an obstacle to his 
own individual pursuits, or a barrier to his private 
gratifications and pleasures, began by his. conduct 
to awaken in the susceptible bosom of Lady W. 
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sentiments of dissatisfaction, jealousy, and disgust. 
Mortified by and offended with her husband, she 
thought of Philip Errington, and the happy hours 

she had spent in Street; and, on contrasting 

the picture with her present situation, pined in 

secret with vain and useless regrets. Sir H 

now treated her with cold neglect; for, if be could 
be inconstant or indifferent to the lovely Myra while 
sha retained all her. sweetness and youthful at- 
tractions, it was not likely that he would become 
more attached or more attentive to her when she 
lost her spirits, and was daily growing more and 
more melancholy and discontented. 

Colonel B , a distant relation and former 

acquaintance, of Sir H W *s, now came down 

into shire on a visit to his kinsman, whom, 

being but just returned from the Continent, he had 

not seen since his marriage. Colonel B was 

about thirty years of age, handsome, elegant, in- 
sinuating in his manners, and particularly attentive 
to the fair sex. He saw and he admired the in- 
teresting but neglected, lady W , and, availing 

himself of her husband's remissness, took advantage 
of the opportunities which but too frequently oc- 
curred to ingratiate himself in her favour, and gain 
her confidence. The society of the Colonel afforded a 
temporary amusement, and some relief from painful 
recollections, to the still artless and frank-hearted 
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Myra. Soothed by his pretended sympathy, and 
flattered by the interest which he appeared to take 
in all that concerned her, she told him the soft tale 
of her youthful love; and, while she reproached 
herself with want of stability, complained, not with- 
out cause, of the slighting conduct and ungrateful 
return which she had met with, from her titled 
husband. 

In the course of a few years Philip Errington 
arrived at eminence in his profession : he married a 
lady possessed of some fortune and many virtues, 
by whom he had several children; he made an ex- 
cellent husband, a good father, and a respectable 
member of society. 

In the mean time, the weak, the flexible, the 
neglected Myra, became an easy prey to an artful, 
experienced, and cold-hearted seducer. Divorced 
from her husband (who gladly availed himself of the 
opportunity which offered, and which, indeed, he 
had been seeking, of getting rid of a wife whom he 
considered as an incumbrance), andfshortly after 

abandoned by her lover, the wretched Lady W , 

lost to happiness and lost to fame, retired into a 
remote village in the north of England, where, mor- 
tified, degraded, and repentant, she lived unknown, 
and died unlamented; excepting by the poor in her 
neighbourhood, to whom she was a constant and 
kind benefactress. " Peace be to her ashes !" Ye 
prudent maidens, who, not having met with Myra's 
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temptations, have happily escaped her errors, be 
not too severe in your animadversions on her fail- 
ings ! Let pity mingle with your censures ; and, while 
you pride yourselves on your own superior virtue, 
remember that, in every sense of the word, " Charity 
covereth a multitude of sins." 
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SKETCH IV. 

CECILIA THE DISCREET. 

Cecilia Fielder was the eldest, and, at eighteen 
years of age, the only surviving child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fielder. Mrs. Fielder was an amiable and 
sensible woman ; but soon after her marriage with 
Mr. Fielder, which took place at an early period of 
life, her constitution, never very strong, became 
weakly and debilitated. Cecilia, her first-born 
child, was a fine and healthy babe ; but the younger 
children were sickly, and died before they arrived 
at years of maturity. 

Miss Fielder was, in consequence of the ill health 
of her mother, early called to the exercise of do- 
mestic and active duties. Beside attending on her 
mother, to whom she was tenderly attached, the 
charge of the younger children, while living, and 
the sole management of the household affairs, de- 
volved upon her. Mr. Fielder, her father, was a 
man of studious and retired habits, who, though 
prevented by the ill health of his wife from receiv- 
ing company at home, seldom went abroad in search 
of amusement. Possessed of a small estate in the 
county of — , on which he resided, his time was 
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at his own disposal, a portion of which he spent in 
his study and his fields; the remainder he devoted 
to his family. Hour after hour he would sit by the 
couch of his sick wife, soothing her' pains by his 
kindness and attentions ; or, when an interval of con- 
valescence would permit her to attend to him, read- 
ing to her aloud such books as suited her taste or 
interested her feelings : be also found occupation 
and amusement in improving the mind and cor- 
recting the judgment of his darling Cecilia, whose 
quick perception, strong mental powers; and amiable 
disposition, rendered her an interesting and docile 
pupil. 

In the vicinity of Mr. Fielder's estate there re- 
sided a family, either by blood or marriage, distantly 
related to him. This family, which consisted of 
many members, he occasionally visited. Cecilia, a 
favorite with 1 them all, gratefully returned their af- 
fection ; but, among the younger branches of the 
family, the one who interested her most- was Albert, 
the younger son, destined by his father, a proud and 
narrow-minded man, for the Church. Albert was a 
good scholar, and by no means destitute of talent ; 
but his disposition, gay, lively, and impetuous, led 
him to prefer the red coat to the black. In fact, 
his wish was to be a soldier ; bat his rather objecting 
to the army, he at length consented to go to college, 
and prepare himself by study for the Church : bis 
own inclinations, however, being still in favour of 
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the military life, be would not engage himself by 
promise to enter into holy orders, wisely observing 
that time and accident would decide on his future 
destiny more surely than he himself could do at 
present. 

Contrast in character is equally, and not unfre- 
quently, more favorable to the production of the 
tender passion between the sexes, even than 
sympathy : be that as it may, Albert the gay had 
long, though secretly, admired the sedate, the dig* 
nified Cecilia ; while Cecilia the discreet was never so 
happy, never so agreeably entertained, as when in 
company with the lively Albert; and sometimes, 
when he was not in the way, she would loiter longer 
than usual with his sisters, because she knew that, 
when he came in, he would not suffer her to walk home 
alone. For some time previous to his going to col- 
lege Albert appeared less volatile and more thought- 
ful than accorded with his usual habits. Cecilia re- 
marked this change in his maimers, and one evening, 
as he was accompanying her back to her father's 
house, rallied him on having become so very grave 
and silent " You, my dear Miss Fielder/ 1 he replied, 
" are the cause of my late apparent reserve and 
thoughtfulne8s." He then confessed that he had 
long loved her, and seriously entreated her to enter 
jnto some sort of engagement with him previous to 
his departure for Oxford. 

Cecilia, whose heart, though not too tender, was 
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neither cold nor insensible to love, was neither 
offended nor displeased by this declaration of at- 
tachment; but, aware of the imprudence of forming 
a clandestine engagement, she refused at present to 
listen to the suit of her lover, observing that it 
wonld be time enough to talk about love when he 
bad finished his studies, and decided on his future 
profession. With this answer — for he could get no bet- 
ter — he the next morning set off for Oxford, after 
having written to Cecilia a letter in which he vowed 
eternal love, and upbraided her with coldness and 
cruelty. Cecilia, who, without absolutely denying 
or at all disclosing her sentiments in favour of 
Albert, had peremptorily refused to correspond with 
him, smiled at the receipt of this epistle, while she 
felt, as she perused it, that she had not all the cold- 
ness and the indifference with which he reproached 
her; but she was also conscious that she had acted 
with propriety, and that consciousness soon restored 
to her bosom its wonted tranquillity, and reconciled 
her to the absence of her youthful, but ardent, 
admirer. 

Cecilia, though not devoid of sensibility, was 
not the sort of young woman to be misled by 
flattery, nor, though susceptible of attachment, to 
give herself blindly up to the dominion of passion : 
beside which, she had sufficient occupation at home ; 
and it is the idle only who become a prey to indulged 
and excessive sensibility. 
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Mrs. Fielder's declining state of health now 
claimed all her daughter's attention : Mr. Fielder, 
who tenderly loved his wife, was distracted at the 
thought of losing her; she had for many years been 
an invalid, but he never before apprehended her life 
to be in danger. Cecilia forgot all other hopes, all 
other fears, in the anxiety which she felt for both 
her parents. Her mother, she perceived, was fast 
sinking into the grave : what should she do without 
her ? and how would her father support the loss of 
one so dear to him ? These were the ideas which 
night and day occupied the mind and agitated the 
bosom of the affectionate Cecilia. Her mother's 
nurse, her father's comforter, she had no time to 
spare for softer sorrows : every hour, every moment, 
was devoted to the fulfilment of some filial or do- 
mestic duty. At length, wholly confined to the 
sick chamber, she shrunk not from the last sad 
offices required by her dying mother : true to her 
post, she " cheers with smiles the hand of Death." 
Mr. Fielder, bereaved and disconsolate, leans on his 
beloved child for comfort and support ; Cecilia, for- 
getting her own sorrow, exerts herself to console 
her father; and, while she pours the balm of 
sympathy into his wounded heart, inspires him, by 
the example of her own fortitude, submission, and. 
patience, with sufficient courage to struggle with 
his grief, and to endeavour to submit with re sign a- 
tion to the stroke of fate. After a little time had 
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time, are often salutary, and but seldom fatal. The 
resources of a young man of talent aud enterprise 
are various and inexhaustible; the world lies open 
before him, and, while he retains his bodily health 
and his mental energy, and has been guilty of 
nothing which can impeach his integrity or sully 
his character, he need never despair of attaining 
wealth, fame, distinction, or domestic enjoyments. 
- Women, differently constituted by nature, and 
differently situated in society, are, by law and cus- 
tom, more dependent upon others for their support, 
for their advancement in the world, and for their 
happiness. Early disappointment in love is too 
frequently, in the bosom of the soft and pensive fair 
one, the canker-worm which, though concealed, se- 
cretly gnaws the heart, fades the cheek, and under- 
mines peace, usefulness, health, and life ; while, in 
marriage, an er^or in judgment, or a mistake in their 
choice, is not only fatal to their happiness, but, in 
some cases, dangerous to virtue, and destructive to * 

fortune. 

Myra, after she left London, where she had 

lived in a retired manner with the amiable and sen- 
sible Mrs. Edwards, was brought out into what they 
called " the world" by Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt 

After introducing Miss Selwyn to their own ac- 
quaintance, which was chiefly among the neigh- 
bouring gentry, and showing her off at all the as- 
semblies, races, and other places of public resort 
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within their reach, Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt took 
their ward to Weymouth, where she had not been 
many days before she attracted the attention of 

Sir H W , a dashing young baronet, who, 

wanting cash, on hearing that Myra was a rich 
heiress, paid his court to her fortune. 

Mi 8s Selwyn, whose" heart was still true to her 
first love, refused for a time to listen .to his suit; 
bat Sir H— W was not a man to be easily 
rebuffed: his perseverancejoinedtohis fashionable 
exterior, imposing manners, and to his title, (for 
what young female but would like to be called her 
ladyship ?) aided by the persuasions of Mrs. Har- 
court, who was delighted with the thought of her 
niece being married to a baronet, at length pre- 
vailed ; and Myra, weak and unstable, in an un- 
lucky moment yielded to their wishes, and, though 
against her better judgment, consented to sacrifice 
/her happiness to her vanity. 

The first year of her marriage being passed in a 
round of visiting, and what is commonly called 
pleasure, left the soft and youthful bride but little 
time for reflection or repentance. During the 
second, her fashionable husband, who did not long 
suffer the matrimonial vow to be an obstacle to his 
own individual pursuits, or a barrier to his private 
gratifications and pleasures, began by his conduct 
to awaken in the susceptible bosom of Lady W- 
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sentiments of dissatisfaction, jealousy, and disgust. 
Mortified by and offended with her husband, she 
thought of Philip Errington, and the happy hours 

she had spent in Street; and, on contrasting 

the picture with her present situation, pined in 

secret with vain and useless regrets. Sir H 

now treated her with cold neglect; for, if he could 
be inconstant or indifferent to the lovely Myra while 
sha retained all her. sweetness and youthful at- 
tractions, it was not likely that he would become 
more attached or more attentive to her when she 
lost her spirits, and was daily growing more and 
more melancholy and discontented. 

Colonel B , a distant relation and former 

acquaintance, of Sir H W 'g, now came down 

into shire on a visit to his kinsman, whom, 

being but just returned from the Continent, he had 
not seen since his marriage. Colonel B was 
about thirty years of age, handsome, elegant, in- 
sinuating in his manners, and particularly attentive 
to the fair sex. He saw and he admired the in- 
teresting but neglected lady W , and, availing 

himself of her husband's remissness, took advantage 
of the opportunities which but too frequently oc- 
curred to ingratiate himself in her favour, and gain 
her confidence. The society of the Colonel afforded a 
temporary amusement, and some relief from painful 
recollections, to the still artless and frank-hearted 
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Myra. Soothed by his pretended sympathy, and 
flattered by the interest which he appeared to take 
in all that concerned her, she told him the soft tale 
of her youthful love; and, while she reproached 
herself with want of stability, complained, not with- 
out cause, of the slighting conduct and ungrateful 
return which she had met with, from her titled 
husband. 

In the course of a few years Philip Errington 
arrived at eminence in his profession : he married a 
lady possessed of some fortune and many virtues, 
by whom he had several children; he made an ex- 
cellent husband, a good father, and a respectable 
member of society. 

In the mean time, the weak, the flexible, the 
neglected Myra, became an easy prey to an artful, 
experienced, and cold-hearted seducer. Divorced 
from her husband (who gladly availed himself of the 
opportunity which offered, and which, indeed, he 
had been seeking, of getting rid of a wife whom he 
considered as an incumbrance), and|shortly after 

abandoned by her lover, the wretched Lady W , 

lost to happiness and lost to fame, retired into a 
remote village in the north of England, where, mor- 
tified, degraded, and repentant, she lived unknown, 
and died unlamented ; excepting by the poor in her 
neighbourhood, to whom she was a constant and 
kind benefactress. " Peace be to her ashes !" Ye 
prudent maidens, who, not having met with Myra's 
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temptations, have happily escaped her errors, be 
not too severe in your animadversions on her fail- 
ings ! Let pity mingle with your censures ; and, while 
yon pride yourselves on your own superior virtue, 
remember that, in every sense of the word, " Charity 
covereth a multitude of sins." 
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SKETCH IV. 

CECILIA THE DISCREET. 

Cecilia Fielder was the eldest, and, at eighteen 
years of age, the only surviving child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fielder. Mrs. Fielder was an amiable and 
sensible woman ; but soon after her marriage with 
Mr. Fielder, which took place at an early period of 
life, her constitution, never very strong, became 
weakly and debilitated. Cecilia, her first-born 
child, was a fine and healthy babe ; but the younger 
children were sickly, and died before they arrived 
at years of maturity. 

Miss Fielder was, in consequence of the ill health 
of .her mother, early called to the exercise of do- 
mestic and active duties. Beside attending on her 
mother, to whom she was tenderly attached, the 
charge of the younger children, while living, and 
the sole management of the household affairs, de- 
volved upon her. Mr. Fielder, her father, was a 
man of studious and retired habits, who, though 
prevented by the ill health of his wife from receiv- 
ing company at home, seldom went abroad in search 
of amusement. Possessed of a small estate in the 
county of — -, on which he resided, his time was 
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at his own disposal, a portion of which he spent in 
his study and his fields; the remainder he devoted 
to his family. Hour after hour he would sit by the 
couch of his sick wife, soothing her' pains by his 
kindness and attentions ; or, when an interval of con- 
valescence would permit her to attend to him, read- 
ing to her aloud such books as suited her taste or 
interested her feelings : he also found occupation 
and amusement in improving the mind and cor- 
recting the judgment of his darling Cecilia, whose 
qnick perception, strong mental powers, and amiable 
disposition, rendered her an interesting and docile 
pupil. 

In the vicinity of Mr. Fielder's estate there re- 
sided a family, either by blood or marriage, distantly 
related to him. This family, which consisted of 
many members, he occasionally visited. Cecilia, a 
favorite with them all, gratefully returned their af- 
fection ; but, among the younger branches of the 
family, the one who interested her most- was Albert, 
the younger son, destined by his father, a proud and 
narrow-minded man, for the Church. Albert was a 
good scholar, and by no means destitute of talent ; 
but bis disposition, gay, lively, and impetuous, led 
him to prefer the red coat to the black. In fact, 
his wish was to be a soldier; bat his father objecting 
to the army, he at length consented to go to college, 
and prepare himself by study for the Church : bis 
own inclinations, however, being still in favour of 
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the military life, he would Dot engage himself by 
promise to enter into holy orders, wisely observing 
that time and accident would decide on his future 
destiny more surely than he himself could do at 
present. 

Contrast in character is equally, and not unfre- 
quently, more favorable to the production of the 
tender passion between the sexes, even than 
sympathy : be that as it may, Albert the gay had 
long, though secretly, admired the sedate, the dig* 
nified Cecilia; while Cecilia the discreet was never so 
happy, never so agreeably entertained, as when in 
company with the lively Albert ; and sometimes, 
when he was not in the way, she would loiter longer 
than usual with bis sisters, because she knew that, 
when he came in, he would not suffer her to walk home 
alone. For some time previous to his going to col- 
lege Albert appeared less volatile and more thought- 
ful than accorded with his usual habits. Cecilia re- 
marked this change in his mauners, and one evening, 
as he was accompanying her back to her father's 
bouse, rallied him on having become so very grave 
and silent " You, my dear Miss Fielder," he replied, 
" are the cause of my late apparent reserve and 
thoughtfulness." He then confessed that he had 
long loved her, and seriously entreated her to enter 
pto some sort of engagement with him previous to 
his departure for Oxford. 

Cecilia, whose heart, though not too tender, was 
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neither cold nor insensible to love, was neither 
offended nor displeased by this declaration of at- 
tachment; but, aware of the imprudence of forming 
a clandestine engagement, she refused at present to 
listen to the suit of her lover, observing that it 
would be time enough to talk about love when he 
bad finished his studies, and decided on his future 
profession. With this answer — for he could get no bet- 
ter — he the next morning set off for Oxford, after 
having written to Cecilia a letter in which he vowed 
eternal love, and upbraided her with coldness and 
cruelty. Cecilia, who, without absolutely denying 
or at all disclosing her sentiments in favour of 
Albert, had peremptorily refused to correspond with 
him, smiled at the receipt of this epistle, while she 
felt, as she perused it, that she had not all the cold- 
ness and the indifference with which he reproached 
her; but she was also conscious that she had acted 
with propriety, and that consciousness soon restored 
to her bosom its wonted tranquillity, and reconciled 
her to the absence of her youthful, but ardent, 
admirer. 

Cecilia, though not devoid of sensibility, was 
not the sort of young woman to be misled by 
flattery, nor, though susceptible of attachment, to 
give herself blindly up to the dominion of passion: 
beside which, she had sufficient occupation at home; 
and it is the idle only who become a prey to indulged 
and excessive sensibility. 
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Mrs. Fielder's declining state of health now 
claimed all her daughter's attention : Mr. Fielder, 
who tenderly loved his wife, was distracted at the 
thought of losing her; she had for many years been 
an invalid, but he never before apprehended her life 
to be in danger. Cecilia forgot all other hopes, all 
other fears, in the anxiety which she felt for both 
her parents. Her mother, she perceived, was fast 
sinking into the grave : what should she do without 
her ? and how would her father support the loss of 
one so dear to him P These were the ideas which 
night and day occupied the mind and agitated the 
bosom of the affectionate Cecilia. Her mother's 
nurse, her father's comforter, she had no time to 
spare for softer sorrows : every hour, every moment, 
was devoted to the fulfilment of some filial or do- 
mestic duty. At length, wholly confined to the 
sick chamber, she shrunk not from the last sad 
offices required by her dying mother : true to her 
post, she " cheers with smiles the hand of Death." 
Mr. Fielder, bereaved and disconsolate, leans on his 
beloved child for comfort and support ; Cecilia, for- 
getting her own sorrow, exerts herself to console 
her father; and, while she pours the balm of 
sympathy into his wounded heart, inspires him, by 
the example of her own fortitude, submission, and 
patience, with sufficient courage to struggle with 
his grief, and to endeavour to submit with re sign a- 
tion to the stroke of fate. After a little time had 
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elapsed, finding every well-known object remind 
him of his loss, Mr. Fielder proposed to his daughter 
the letting of their house for three years, and, in 
the mean time, going over to the Continent, where 
they might amuse themselves by travelling from 
place to place, and by seeing whatever was worthy 
of their observation. Cecilia readily acceded to 
this proposal ; for, beside the benefit both to body 
and mind which she flattered herself would accrue 
to her father from change of air and scene, she her- 
self expected to derive equal gratification and im- 
provement from the tour. 

. A short period sufficed for Mr. Fielder to let his 
house, arrange his affairs, and make what prepara- 
tion was necessary for the expedition. 

It being now the spring of the year, Mr. Fielder 
and his daughter embarked for the Continent, where 
they arrived safe, and passed two years and a half 
in going, as Mr. Fielder had proposed, from place 
to place, and in viewing whatsoever is deemed 
worthy the observation of travellers. Mr. Fielder, 
who had experienced the benefit expected, both to 
his health and spirits, from the excursion, now talked 
of returning to England. Cecilia, whose thoughts 
during her absence had frequently wandered to 
Oxford, was pleased with the idea of again seeing 
her native land and the friends of her youth, of 
whom she had heard but little tidings since her de- 
parture from the village of . Educated in re- 
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tirement, where she had no opportunity of mixing 

with general society, Albert , the only young 

roan who had paid her particular attention, had made 
that sort of impression on the heart of Cecilia which, 
in a maiden of her strong and steady character, was 
not likely to be very soon effaced. It is true there 
was no great resemblance in their tastes or dis- 
positions ; but young persons frequently admire, and 
are disposed to love, those qualities in the other sex 
which are the mo"st opposite to their own. Albert 
had some portion of what is usually termed good 
humour; he was also possessed of a ready wit and 
a lively imagination ; but his passions were stronger 
than his reason, which, to say the truth, had never 
been much cultivated : he was likewise troubled 
with that kind of restless volatility of disposition 
which, continually prompting to action, sometimes 
leads into mischief. Had the natural activity of his 
mind been well managed and properly directed in 
early youth, he might possibly have turned out an 
useful member of society : as it was, he must take his 
chance. Albert's father, a country gentleman of 
high family, but small estate, was a man of con- 
tracted mind and aristocrat ical temper: he was 
proud and poor, and, though fond of his children, was 
severe in his requirements on filial duty, and abso- 
lute in his notions of parental authority. An enemy 
to innovation, unskilled in science, and ignorant of 
modern literature, he considered Latin and Greek 
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the ultimatum in a boy's education, and a profes- 
sion the only mean by which a younger son of a 
man of family might, without degrading himself 
and his parents, attempt to rise in the world or pro- 
cure a genteel livelihood. 

On Albert's going to college, his rather allowed 
him a certain stipend, such as he deemed requisite 
to maintain him there, and pay all bis necessary 
expenses. He also gave him a sufficient portion of 
what he called good advice, on his observance of 
which he promised, when be had taken orders, he 
should not be long without a living. " But, my son," 
he added, " if you waste the time allotted for study, 
get into bad company, and spend your money idly, 
you had better never see my face again, for I will 
have nothing more to do with you." . 

Cecilia, endowed by nature with strong powers of 
mind, tempered by all the milder virtues of her sex, 
had been considered by her parents not only as their 
child, but as their friend, and had been treated by 
them, even from her earliest youth, rather as their 
equal and companion than as an infant or an inferior. 
The general propriety of her conduct, added to her 
excellent disposition, and to the affectionate and 
unremitting attention which she paid to her father, 
and, while living, to her mother, justified her 
parents in the confidence they placed in their 
amiable and beloved daughter. 
Mr. Fielder and his daughter now commenced 
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their journey homewards : on her way many tender 
recollections associated with England crowded on 
the miud and engaged the thoughts of Cecilia : one 
moment she remembered with filial tenderness and 
fond regret her mother, and the many peaceful days 
she had passed with her parents in the village of 
■ " ■ ; the next, Hope, that sure friend and smiling 
companion of youth, bade her look forward ; while 
imagination presented to her mind's eye, portrayed 
in vivid and pleasing colouring, the neat parsonage, 
Albert arrayed in canonicals, walking gravely up the 
church path, and she herself the clergyman's wife, • 
performing, as the Lady Bountiful of the parish, 
all the various dnties connected with her station. 
Her father~what would he do without her ? That 
was easily settled : he should, live with, or near them, 
and receive from his children and grandchildren 
every attention in their power to bestow. These 
excursions of fancy were suspended for the present 
fay the safe arrival of the travellers in England. 
Cecilia, during her absence, had heard but seldom 
from her village friends : all that she now learned 
was, that they were well, domesticated as usual, and 
that Albert had not yet left college. Is he making 
good use of his time P has he made up his mind to 
enter the Church ? shall I find bim improved by his 
studies P and, above all, does he still cherish for me 
the attachment he once professed P These were the 
queries which spontaneously arose in the mind of 

p 
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Cecilia, but which at present she was unable to 
answer. 

It being now late in the autnmn, Mr. Fielder 
proposed to his daughter their spending the winter 

at Bath. Their own house, in the village of , 

would not be vacated by the person to whom he had 
let it till the spring, when, if nothing happened to 
prevent, Mr. Fielder talked of again settling on his 
own estate. This plan meeting with the concur- 
rence of his (Jaughter, as indeed did every project 
of her father's from which she deemed he might 
derive either pleasure or benefit, they immediately 
put it into execution. On their arrival at Bath, 
Mr. Fielder, not being fond of mixing daily with 
general society, took, for the sake of occasional re- 
tirement, a small ready-furnished house a short dis- 
tance from the city, where, with one male and two 
female servants, Mr. and Miss Fielder settled them- 
selves for the winter; and for some little time 
nothing particular occurred either to excite their 
feelings or interrupt their repose. 

It was now December, when, one fine morniog, as 
they were walking on the Parade, they perceived a 
young man at some little distance from them, whom 
Cecilia in a moment recognised for Albert-—. 
He appeared both taller and stouter, more fashion- 
able in his air and in his attire, than whe'n he left 
home ; but there was the same countenance, the 
same tout ensemble, though his complexion had 
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acquired somewhat of a paler hue. Cecilia, just 
two-and-twenty, was now at that period, in female 
life when the maturity of womanhood. gives grace 
and expression to beauty, without much, if at all, 
diminishing the bloom and the charms of youth. 
Her figure and her deportment had, as her mind and 
her manners, received considerable improvement 
during her travels on the Continent; and since her 
arrival at Bath she had been noticed and admired, 
though unknown to herself, as one of the finest 
women on the Parade. Her costume and elegant 
figure attracted the attention of Albert before he 
was aware that it was Miss Fielder on whom he was 
gazing : at length, catching a glance from her dark 
eyes, which were shaded by her bonnet and deep 
Brussels veil, he both saw and /eft that it was his 
long-lost, but not forgotten, Cecilia ♦ A sudden 
flush, whether of joy or of surprise, for a moment 
crimsoned the cheek of Albert; he hastened to- 
wards her. Cecilia exclaimed " Can it be you t 
Albert ?" — then gave him her hand, and introduced 
him to her father as the son of their old neighbour. 
They now walked up and down the Parade together ; 
and, in the course of the .conversation which ensued 
between them, Albert informed Miss Fielder that 
he was still at Oxford, but had embraced the oppor- 
tunity which the Christmas vacation afforded him 
to visit Bath ; though little aware, not. having very 
lately heard from home, that by so doing he should 

p2 
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have the felicity of meeting with Mr. and Mite 
Fielder, whom he believed to be still on the Con- 
tinent Mr. Fielder, who had known Albert when 
a youth, though be was ignorant of the passion 
which, previous to his going to Oxford, he had de- 
clared for Cecilia> was pleased with thus unexpect- 
edly meeting an old acquaintance, and, on quitting 
the Parade, gave Albert his address, with a general 
invitation to bis lodgings. Albert returned thanks 
lor the liberty allowed him, declaring his intention 
of taking an early opportunity) perhaps on the 
morrow, of availing himself of it. " Do not call on m 
to-morrow," cried Cecilia, "for it will be Sunday; 
and my father, who is much pleased with Mr. ■ 
as a preacher, makes a point of our attending chapel 
both morning and evening : should you, therefore, 
call, the chance is we shall not be at home." They 
now separated ; Albert joining some young men who 
appeared to be of his acquaintance, while Mr. and 
Miss Fielder returned home to dinner. 

At table, Cecilia served her father, to whom* she 
was ever attentive, but did not eat herself: Mr. 
Fielder remarked on this, observing, "He was 
sorry that their morning's walk had not given her 
a better appetite." The fact was, Cecilia's nrind 
was too deeply engaged by what had passed daring 
that walk to admit of her attending to the vulgar 
calls of the body : on retiring after dinner to her 
own apartment, Cecilia began to catechise herself, 
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and vainly attempted to analyze the sensation* 
which agitated her bosom, and disturbed, for the 
present, the usually calm sunshine of her soul, 
Yet, why was she uneasy ? She had again met with 
the lover of her youth ; bis countenance expressed 
emotion at seeing her; her father had invited him 
to their bouse ; so that, under his auspices, their 
acquaintance was on the eve of being renewed. 
What could she desire more P She knew not ; but 
she did not feel satisfied, and almost wished the 
meeting had not taken place, 

" fn lave there '• no Jong hsppuieu, 
Jt* painj are far tupcrior found," 

Early on the Monday morning Mr, Albert — «*■ 
was announced : Cecilia repressed a fluttering sort of 
emotion which played around her heart, and, on 
his entering the room, assumed sufficient dignity of 
deportment to receive the young Oxonian with ap- 
parent ease and composure. Mr. Fjelder, who be* 
gan to be tired of Bath, where he met with but 
little that either occupied or amused him* welcomed 
Albert with mere warmth of politeness than was 
his usual custom with casual acquaintance. Albert, 
finding himself well received, lengthened his visit* 
and talked with great fluency on various subjects, 
bat without saying any thing concerning bis family 
or bis own affairs. Mr. fielder, at length, asked 
him whether he designed taking orders ; and, if he 
did not, what were hit future plans aad prospects. 
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Albert appeared a little disconcerted by these 
questions, and at first endeavoured to evade them ; 
but, on Cecilia's observing that she feared he was 
not quite qualified for the Church, he replied that 
he was of her opinion ; that in fact he did not think 
the Church was his vocation, and that he had writ- 
ten to his father to that effect; but, he added, " I 
am sorry to say my father has taken offence at my 
letter, which has occasioned a quarrel between us; 
and that was one reason for my coming to Bath, in 
preference to going home, during the Christmas 
vacation — a season which, till this year, I have ever 
been accustomed to. spend with my own family." 
Mr. Fielder, who was not quite satisfied with this 
account, advised Albert to leave Bath, to go home 
before he returned to college, and to endeavour to 
effect a reconciliation with his father. " You are 
a younger son/' he continued, "and your parent, 
in giving you a good education, has done all be can 
do for y ou : if you are averse to the Church, make* 
choice of some other profession better suited to your 
talents and inclinations/' Albert, shrugging up his 
shoulders, observed in reply, " I know my father 
better than you know him ; he has set his mind on 
my going into the Church, and nothing else will 
satisfy him. I wanted, at one time, to go into the 
army ; but he would not hear of it." Then, looking 
significantly at Cecilia, he continued, " It is possi- 
ble I may turn parson at last : what is your advice, 
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my fair cousin P Some ladies prefer the red coat to 
the black, others the black to the red." " I have 
no preference for either/' replied Cecilia, gravely; 
" it is the man, and not the coat, which I look to/ 1 
Albert, having an engagement for the remainder of 
the clay, now took his leave, and departed. When 
he was gone, Mr. Fielder remarked that Albert was 
always a youth of gay and lively temper, and that 
he feared a college life, where young men are ex* 
posed to many temptations, had not done him much 
good. Cecilia assented to this remark ; but added, 
" He is still very young, and has never been treated 
judiciously by his father/' 

Albert was now a frequent visitor at Mr. 
Fielder's ; but his visits were short, and generally 
confined to morning calls. When asked by Mf. 
Fielder to dinner, or to spend an evening with him; 
he mostly excused himself on the plea of seme 
prior engagement. His manner and behaviour 
during these calls were uncertain and variable : 
sometimes he appeared gay and elated, at others 
absent and depressed: though occasionally very 
attentive to Cecilia, he never talked to her of love, 
nor reminded her, by any allusion to past times, of 
bis former declaration of his youthful passion. 
Cecilia, who still believed him attached to her, at* 
tributed the vacillation of spirits and the silence of 
Albert, on a subject near to her heart, to his present 
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uncertainty as to his future prospects. It is true 
she had not found him exactly what her hopes and 
her imagination during absence had pictured him ; 
but he was still the same fine, the same interesting, 
young man she had ever thought him, and yet of 
an age when improvement might he looked lor: he 
might never be any thing to her, but, as an old 
friend, and the companion of her youth, she wished 
him well, and, when she returned to the village of 
-*— t would endeavour to serve him with his father. 
These were the thoughts which occupied the mind 
of Cecilia when Albert called one Friday morning 
to take his leave of Mr. and Miss Fielder, previous 
to his leaving Bath, which, he informed them, he 
purposed doing early on Saturday. Mr. Fielder 
inquired if he was going home. He answered " No : 
he had written to his father, but had not received 
from him, in return, a very agrceabk reply; he 
should, therefore, the vacation being nearly expired, 
go directly to Oxford." Cectfia assured Albert of 
her good wishes for bis future welfore and improve- 
ment : as an old acquaintance, she fold him, she 
should also take the liberty of adding to her good 
wishes some serious advice, which she feared at 
present he much needed. Albert thanked her for 
her good wishes and for her advice, regretted that 
he had net always at his elbow so amiable end so 
able ft monitor, and then took his leave. On taking 
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her hand, which Cecilia, at parting, held out to 
him, Albert pressed it to his lips— then hastily left 
the house, under strong aud visible emotion. 

When he was gone, Mr. Fielder remarked 
" There is some good material about Albert ; I 
wish his father had more liberality ; but be was 
always an imperious and narrow-minded man." 
" Very unfit/' replied Cecilia, " to manage a high- 
spirited son ; and I am afraid there will be some diffi- 
culty in effecting a reconciliation between him and 
Albert — they have, no doubt, been both to blame." 

On the next day Miss Fielder devoted herself to 
her lather, who felt a little dull and out of spirits 
at losing his young friend., whose morning calls bad 
afforded him some relief from ennui. 

On Sunday morning Cecilia accompanied Mr. 
fielder to chapel : in the evening, having a slight 
bead-ache, and not being quite so partial to the 
preacher as was her father, she asked him to excuse 
her attendance, as she should prefer staying at 
home that evening; bat would not detain from 
chapel either him or the servants, as she had no 
fears of remaining, for so short a time as they would 
be absent, in the house by herself. Mr. Fielder' 
objected to his daughter's staying in the house 
aloue ; but his objections being overruled by Cecilia, 
who smiled at the idea of possible danger, he at 
length consented, and went to chapel, accompanied 
by the servants. 
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They had not been long absent before Miss 
Fielder, who was sitting in the drawing-room, heard 
a man's footsteps in the hall : she arose with the 
intention of going to see who it could be, but stood 
for a moment to listen, experiencing at the same 
time a slight emotion of fear. The footsteps ad- 
vanced — the door opened — and Albert stood on the 
threshold. On seeing Cecilia he started, and 
stood for a moment, as if uncertain whether to enter 
or to retreat. He was wrapped in a large snrtout 
coat, bis hair uncombed, his countenance pale and 
haggard. " Albert/' exclaimed Cecilia, in a tone 
of surprise, " what has detained you in Bath? 
what has brought you here P' " Ask me no ques- 
tions/' replied Albert : " I thought you had been 
at chapel ; would to God that you had !" " How 
did you gain admittance P and, when you thought 
us all out, what could be your errand ?*' " My 
errand to-night is money, for which I have an im- 
mediate and an imperious call : your father has, to 
my knowledge, a considerable sum in the bureau in 
the next room — a part of that 1 must have ; when I 
am able, 1 will repay it" " Sit down for a few 
minutes, and recollect yourself/' said Cecilia, 
calmly ; " my father will soon be home ; he is your 
friend, and will render you any assistance in his 
power/ 4 " 1 do not wish to see your father, and 
cannot wait his return : you have his keys ; give 
me the sum I want." " Consider what it is yoa 
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demand/' cried Cecilia, in a firm tone of voice : " I 
have not the key of the bureau ; and, if I had, do 
you think Would be accessory to robbing my own 
father ?" " I am desperate/' replied Albert, wildly, 
" and have no time to parley/' then, seizing one 
of the candles from off the table, he strode into the 
next room. Cecilia followed him, and saw him 
forcing the lock of the bureau. " Albert/' she ex- 
claimed with energy, " Forbear I if you do not 
respect me, respect at least the laws of your 
country, or your life may one day pay the forfeit" 
"And you" he replied— "you, Cecilia, whom 1 
still love to madness—will be my accuser." Then, 
hastily drawing a pistol from his pocket, he added 
fiercely, "One of us two must be the victim/' 
Cecilia, terrified by his threat, still more so- by his 
frantic manner, and uncertain whether he purposed 
shooting her or himself, boldly attempted to wrest 
the pistol from his band—a hand which trembled 
from excess of agitation. She succeeded ; in the 
struggle the pistol went off; the contents were re- 
ceived in the breast of Albert; he staggered, 
groaned, put his band to his breast, and, gazing for 
an instant on Cecilia, who stood as one petrified, 
said, " Better in mine than in yours," and fell 
bleeding at her feet. Cecilia screamed aloud ; then, 
kneeling beside him, with part of her own garment 
she endeavoured to stanch the bipod, which now 
flowed copiously from the wound. " 1 have acted 
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like a madman/ 4 exclaimed Albert faintly, and 
swooned. Cecilia thought hint dying, and was her- 
self nearly senseless, when her father, followed by 
the servants, entered the room. 

Mr. Fielder, shocked beyond description at the. 
scene which presented itself before him, and for 
which he knew not how to accouut, hastily dis- 
patched the man -servant for the nearest surgeon, 
while the maids ran to the assistance of their young 
mistress, whom, from her death-like paleness, and 
the appearance of her clothes stained with blood, 
they supposed to be mortally wounded. M r. Fielder, 
whose first care was his daughter, did not, in the 
hurry of the moment, look long or steadily on the 
person who was lying apparently dead on the floor. 

The servant soon returned, accompanied by a 
surgeon. Cecilia having by that time convinced her 
father that she herself had not received any bodily 
injury, the attention of the whole party was tamed 
to the wounded man. 

Mr. Fielder, on examining his countenance, e*u 
claimed with surprise, " It is Albert ! I thought he 
had been at Oxford!" On recovering from the 
swoon, which had been occasioned by loss of blood, 
Albert looked wildly around him, and, on per- 
ceiving Cecilia, who had not yet left the room, at* 
tempted to speak. The surgeon forbade any con* 
versation ; and, at his request, Miss Fielder and 
the female servants quitted the apartment 
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The surgeon now examined the breast of Albert, 
and, on extracting the ball, which had glanced on 
one side, without penetrating any vital part, pro- 
nounced the wound, though a bad one, not mortal ; 
but, as some danger might still be appreheuded from 
fever and other circumstances, Mr. Fielder, at the 
recommendation of the surgeon, consented to 
Albert's being put to bed in an adjoining apart- 
ment, where, for a time, he was ordered to be kept 
as still and quiet as possible. 

Mr. Fielder, having now done every thing at 
present in his power for the preservation of Albert, 
left him to the care of the man-servant, who was to 
sit op with him during the night, and hastened to 
seek his daughter, whom he found in her own apart- 
ment. Cecilia had changed her clothes; and, 
though still in a state of great mental anxiety, as- 
sumed, on seeing her father, an outward appearance 
of fortitude and composure. On hearing the favor- 
able report of Albert's wound, and that he was not 
to he taken oat of the house till he could be re- 
moved from it with perfect safety, she clasped her 
hands together, and said "Thank God!" She 
then tenderly embraced her father, and burst into 
tears. After allowing her some little time to recover 
.her spirits, Mr. Fielder observed that the events of 
the evening were to him a mystery which Cecilia 
only could unravel ; " for Albert/' added he, " must 
not, for the present, be asked any questions. Re-, 
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port will say that be has shot himself for the 
love of you." " We shall soon be leaving Bath," 
returned Miss Fielder, " and report may say what 
it pleases; but you, my dear father, must and 
ought to be acquainted with the whole truth." After 
a short pause she then related to ber parent every 
particular of what had occurred during the time 
that he was at chapel. The forced lock of the 
bureau corroborated her statement ; the bank-notes 
remained in the drawer untouched. Cecilia now 
entreated her father to conceal within his; own 
breast the circumstances of which she had informed 
him, and to leave other persons to form their own 
conjectures on the subject : she also requested him 
not to make Mr. — : — acquainted with the situation 
of his son till Albert should be sufficiently re- 
covered to be consulted on the occasion, or till 
they saw how his illness was likely to terminate. 

The surgeon who had been called in came early 
the next morning, and found Albert, who had been 
extremely restless during the night, in a high fever, 
accompanied by delirium. 1 The surgeon dressed 
his wound, which Albert at first resisted, and, on 
his leaving the house, desired that his patient might 
be strictly watched and carefully attended to. 
Cecilia, on hearing this report, hastened to the sick, 
chamber, where she superintended, and, in fact, 
acted the part of head nurse for several days. When 
the fever and delirium subsided, she no longer 
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entered the room, bat contented herself with giving 
orders, and with seeing that every thing was pro- 
cured, and properly administered, which could con- 
tribute towards the comfort and restoration of the 
patient. 

Albert being now convalescent, Mr.. Fielder took 
an early opportunity of telling him that he was not . 
ignorant of what had passed on the fatal Sunday 
evening, and of questioning him concerning the 
motives which had induced him to act so base and 
so unaccountable a part. " Yon have a right to 
question me/' returned Albert, " and shall be satis* 
fied as to every particular. I believe I was in a 
state of temporary insanity, but that is no excuse 
to you for my strange conduct : you remember me/* 
he proceeded, "an impetuous, high-spirited, but 
not a vicious, lad ; for, having been born and edu- 
cated in the country, I had hitherto escaped temp- 
tation, and knew but little of life or of the world 
previous to my going to college. At Oxford I met 
with many gay and dissipated companions; and, as 
I associated chiefly with young men of rank and 
fashion, was soon led into expense and a course of 
life which neither the stipend allowed me by my 
father nor my prospects in life could warrant, much 
less justify ; the consequence was that I soon in- 
volved myself in debt. I wrote home for a tem- 
porary supply of cash, which, added to my at. the 
same; time expressing a distaste for the Church, 
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greatly incensed my father, who sent me, in return, 
a very severe letter, accompanied by a small re- 
mittance, which I soon spent. Getting deeper and 
deeper involved in my circumstances — afraid of 
again applying to my father— -and unwilling to go 
home, where I knew I should not be well received— 
I was advised by some of my gay companions to 
pass the Christmas vacation at Bath — a place, they 
told me, where a young man of talent and enter- 
prise might stand a good chance of bettering his 
fortune either by marriage or by the gaming-table. 
For the former mode of extricating myself from my 
present difficulties I had no inclination, but, from 
their representations of the facilities which Bath 
afforded, determined at length to try my skill and 
my luck at the billiard and card tables. I met at 
first with various reverses of fortune, but, on the 
whole, had no reason to repent of my temerity. 
On Thursday evening last I was induced to play for 
a considerable stake, which I won : the vacation 
being nearly ended, I determined to play no more, 
but to return to Oxford with the money I had woo 
in my pocket. 

On Friday morning, as I was walking from your 
bouse to my own lodgings for the purpose of pre- 
paring for my journey, I felt my spirits much 
agitated and unusually depressed. It is true my 
excursion to Bath had answered my purpose, and 
I was returning to college with a fall purse ; but 



how had it been replenished P At the gaining* 
table; and what I had gtifaed others had lost. I 
fel€ degraded in my own eyes, and reeolfect6d with 
horror and disgust the scenes WHfeh I occasionally 
Witnessed at the gambling^house which I frequented. 
Ashamed of the course which I had of late pursued', 
I determined, In my own' mind, to alter my mode of 
life, and, en my return to Oxford, to endeavour by 
my tutor* conduct to redeem, as Air as possible, 
lost time and past errors. 

* r While absorbed in these reflections, which the 
good advice given to me by Miss Fielder at parting 
had in some ineasure given rise to; I was suddenly 
atecostetf by a young than who had of late been one 
of my principal associates. We walked for a short 
time together : on my wishing him a good morning, 
he observed 'I shall see you in the evening at 
■ V. I answered in the negative, saying, 'My 
time is no longer my own; I shall be off for Oxford 
early to-morrow morning.' ' That is no reason/ 
he replied, ' why you should not spend a few hours 
with na - this evening ; you were the winner last 
night, and I want to have my revenge.' 

" But I will no longer trouble you/' continued Al- 
bert to Mr. Fielder, " with details which are to my- 
self painful, and which to you must be disgusting; 
suffice it to say that, being urged by my companion, 
as by my own fears of being thought a mean-spirited 
and shabby fellow if I refused to give him the 
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opportunity he requested of taking his revenge, I 
at last consented once more to join a party which, 
bat just before, I had, in my own mind, determined 
never to meet again. 

" At the appointed hour I went, but did not pur- 
pose, whether .winner or loser, stopping later than 
twelve o'clock ; and tnis I told my companions be- 
fore I engaged in play- Fortune, who had hitherto 
been my friend, no longer favored me ; I lost every 
thing. In the hope of regaining a part, I doubled 
my stakes— lost again— became desperate, and went 
on deeper and deeper. Time flew unnoticed and 
unattended to, when one of the persons who had 
assisted in fleecing me pulled out his watch and 
showed me the hour. It was seven in the morning; 
the coach in which I had taken a place was to leave 
Bath at six. We rang for coffee, swallowed a few 
cups, and then returned to the table. New parties 
were made, fresh stakes laid down. I was com- 
pletely plucked : it was no more than I deserved — 
but enough of this. 

"It was Sunday morning before I returned to my 
lodgings, which I had not discharged. I will not 
attempt to describe to you the state either of mind 
or of body in which I entered my apartment; ex- 
hausted by watchfulness, and fevered by the strong 
mental excitement which I had undergone during 
the last eight-and-forty hours, I threw myself on 
the "bed, where, for a short time, I forgot in a slum- 
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ber, which did not refresh me; all that had passed. 
On waking I started up, scarcely knowing where I 
was or what I had been about : the sight of my 
portmanteau, packed and corded ready for my jour- 
ney* recalled my scattered senses. I now reflected 
with horror and remorse on my situation, and en- 
deavoured* but in vain, to consider calmly what 
measures it would be most expedient to pursue. It 
was my wish to return immediately to Oxford, but 
I was pennyless ; beside which, I had given a note 
of hand for a debt of honour* which* before I left 
Bath, I thought it incumbent on me to pay. To 
write home for a further supply of cash* having but 
just received from thence my half-year's stipend, 
would be vain; to acquaint my father with my 
situation, exasperated as he already was against 
me* would be madness. To you I dared not— I 
could not— apply ; and I knew of no other person who 
had either the power or the inclination to assist me. 
A temporary delirium followed. On a sudden the re- 
collection occurred to me of having heard you say to 
Miss Fielder* on the morning on which I called to 
take my leave, that you had just deceived from 
your money-agent a larger remittance than you had 
at present occasion for, but that you should lock it 
up in your bureau, where you thought it would be 
safer than in the country banks* in which (there 
having of late been so many failures) you had no 

*2 
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great confidence. Knowing that yon were in tire 
habit of leaving your house of a Sunday evening 
without any person in it, the idea rushed into my 
throbbing brain that it might be in my power 
without your knowledge to borrow the money which 
I needed of you" — (ton seeing Mr. Fielder knit his 
brows,)—" rob yon> if I must so call it, of a sum 
sufficient for my present exigencies, trusting to fu- 
turity, and to my still purposed reformation, for 
affording me an opportunity of repaying, in some 
way or other, what, to silence my conscience, I 
chose to call a loan* The clock struck si* ; I 
had no time for deliberation ; my situation was 
already desperate ; could it be worse P To- stimulate 
my resolution towards an action, base in itself, and 
repugnant to all my better feelings, I hastily swal- 
lowed- two glasses of brandy ; then, wrapping my- 
self in my travelling coat, I put my pistols, which 
laid beside it, into the pocket, and salfied forth. 
When I got within about a hundred yards of your 
house I stopped; presently your gate opened, 
and a party came out : the night was dark, and I 
shrunk back behind a tree that shades the foot- 
path. My senses were too confused, and my mind 
too strongly agitated, to permit me to count the 
persons who came out of your house and proceeded 
towards the town ; but I perceived they were both 
male and female, and therefore concluded that you 
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had, a* was your usual custom* locked die outer 
gale, audi left the house without any one in it. In 
this, confidence, I turned down a lane which leads 
to the* back of yoflr garden* got over the wall, and 
then, without any great difficulty, entered the house. 
Haying no light .with me, I made directly for the 
drawing-room, where, if the candles were extiu- 
guifhedfc I wa* sure of finding afire. On opening 
the door, conceive what was my consternation on 
hehoMing< Mka Fielder! My first impulse was to 
retreat: I hesitated for a moment; it was then too 
fate : theffomes of the liquor, which I had taken oa 
an empty stomach, ascended to my head ; my brain 
was on fire; I was insane. Gecilaa ha* informed 
yen of thereat. — But for her presence of nil ud-*-but 
lor her mere than fernale fertifcuder- 1 cannot now 
say what might 1 have beenythe consequence,: the 
consciousness of my own depwuity— the idea of 
Cecilia being a witness to my degradation, added 
to the possibility of her being the person who would 
bring me to punishment— all rushed on my mind. 
It; was a moment of madness: I drew one of the 
pistols from my pocket* with— —spare me from say- 
ing what intention.— The other 1 meant to discharge 
through my own burning brain/ 1 

Albert now ceased speaking, and Mr. Fielder, 
perceiving that he was completely exhausted by 
the painful recitaL which be had been makings left 
Mmler a while to his repose, saying, ias he quitted 
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the mom, " Your secret ia safe with 11 
my daughter; we do not wish either to 
expose you ; may the result of your I 
prove a warning to yon for the futn 
would Bay, in the words of scripture,) gt 
more, lest a worse thing befall yon." 

Mr. Fielder, after relating to Cecilia 
ticnlara of which Albert had just inform' 
suited with her on the means they she 
to effect some sort of an accommodat 
Albert and his father, who, if they go 
suade him, by acting a father's part, 
hare it hi his power to save his son, m 
peared repentant, from ruin and desputi 

Cecilia, the next day, drew op a lei 

, which her father copied, and 

special messenger. After a little tin 
without some difficulty, Mr. Fielder si 

far with Mr. as to prevail on I 

Albert's debts, and to consent to hit 
the army, for which he still professet 
lien. In the mean time, Mr. Fielder, 
suggestion, procured for Albert a com 
regiment which was about to quit tl 
Before his departure, he wrote a lettt 
jn which he expressed deep contrition 
ponduct, and implored her pardon fortl 
which more immediately referred to hi 
nflw declaring that he ever had, and 
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retaiu for her, the strongest sentiments of respect 
and attachment, he implored her to. grant him one 
hour's conference before he quitted England, 
perhaps for ever. Cecilia, on receiving this epistle, 
was, for a short time, undecided whether she should 
grant Albert the interview he asked. Inclination 
prompted her to see him ; discretion said that, after 
what bad [Missed, there would be an impropriety in 
her permitting him to call on her: discretion at 
length prevailed. She, therefore, in her answer to 
his letter, forbad his coming ; but, at the same time, 
assured him of her forgiveness, and best wishes for 
his reformation and future welfare: slje also added, 
" Whether we shall ever meet again must depend 
on your own conduct, and on adventitious circum- 
stances; in the mean time I will endeavour to for- 
get what it must be ever painful to me to re- 
member." 

Albert now embarked for the Continent; and, 
shortly after, Mr. and Miss Fielder left Bath. On 
their return to their native village they were wel- 
comed home by the cottagers, and visited by most 
of the neighbouring gentry. Cecilia, admired and 



respected by every one who knew her, received 
several eligible offers of marriage, but she rejected 
them all. 

Albert, who continued abroad, found on expe- 
rience a military life far different from, and much 
less pleasant than, what in imagination he had anti* 



eipated. Strict discipline, hard duty, and frequent 
danger, not only from the enemy, but from the cl*> 
msAq, to which his constitution was not yet aeons* 
towed* were the evils which he acknowledged, hit 
of which he did not complain, . Asoiditr, whatever 
hardships he may be doomed to- sn&r, mas> never 
be heard to murmur or repine : beside whinb, Ai« 
fcert, having made his own frte, and by his own felly 
thrown away ease and happiness ; when they were 
within his grasp, had no one but himself to blame. 

He never returned to England* being cut off m 
the prime of life, after haying lived long enough to 
bitterly repenj big past condunt and hie pent vices, 
Albert did not fall in battle, nor sleep in the cold 
b*4 of honour; he lost his lite by a painful end 
lingering disease, contracted °y frtiguo and over- 
exertion in a hot climate, at an unhealthy season,, 
Having procured leave of absence on the plea of ill 
health, he was preparing to return to England, but 
died befpro be embarked. His remains, at the de- 
sire of his friends, were brought home, and interred 
in the village church-yard. 

Cecilia, still in the bloom of life, visited the tomb 
of Albert, and wept over his grave: she never 
married* but, devoting the greater part of her tame 
to her father, she was the support and comfort of 
his declining years. She was also the beneuetress 
pf the village^ and * friepd to the virtuous and the 
poor of every rank* Aftojr Um> death of JMr, Folder, 
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his daughter, being sole heiress to his estate, ex- 
tended her works of charity, and, among other good 
deeds, founded a school for young female children, 
over which sne herself presided. Thus, during the 
latter period of her life, Cecilia became the 
patroness and the instructor of the rising genera- 
tion, as by her virtues and by her discretion she 
ha4 formerly been considered a graceful and dis- 
tingwbeo' model for female youth. 
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SKETCH V. 

POLIDORE AND CLE AN THE THE SELFI8H. 

Polidore was an only child, the sole heir of an 
ample patrimony. Indulged during the life-time of 
his parents both by his father and mother, he had, 
while under the paternal roof, been unaccustomed 
to control. On his entrance into the more busy 
scenes of active life, though he might occasionally 
meet with obstacles which crossed his path, or with 
persons who thwarted his humour, yet, generally 
speaking, he had no reason to complain of want of 
deference or respect from those with whom be most 
frequently associated. His person was good, his 
address gentlemanly, his understanding certainly 
not below, and his education somewhat above, that 
of the generality of men in the middle rank of life. 
His own sex sought his acquaintance and courted 
his friendship; while his fortune, bis unexceptionable 
character, added to a certain air of consequence 
about him which commanded respect, rendered him 
an acceptable visitor and honoured guest in most of 
the circles which he condescended to favour with 
his presence. The circumspect and prudent ma- 
trons who had either daughters or nieces to dispose 
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of never forgot Polidore when they were issuing 
iheir cards for evening parties; while the fair 
maidens endeavoured to engage his attention by all 
those studied graces and little coquettish airs which 
young ladies, while on their preferment, so well 
know how to practise: but Polidore, happy in sin* 
gle blessedness, was ki no hurry to wed ; an admirer 
of the sex in general, and accustomed to be well re- 
ceived by old and by young, he was in no great 
danger of falling desperately in love with any~indi- 
vidnal but his own dear self, of whom it was cer- 
tainly not the ladies' fault if he did not entertain a 
very high opinion. 

Metaphysicians inform us that there are two 
great springs of action, or, in other words, motives 
for moral conduct: one, the desire of obtaining 
pleasure ;"tbe other, generally reckoned the stronger 
of the two, the hope of getting rid of pain. Now, 
when Polidore reflected (for most bachelors occa- 
sionally do reflect) upon the subject of matrimony, 
neither of these motives operated very forcibly upon 
.his mind. His fortune and his situation in life had 
early given him the choice and the command of 
most of the good things which this world can be- 
stow ; but, being endowed by Nature with a cold 
temperament, and its usual concomitant, a prudent 
disposition, he had, without practising any great 
degree of self-denial, contrived so to manage both 
kis purse and his pleasures, as neither to injure his 
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fortune by thoughtless extravagance*** lessen the 
general respectability of his character by any opei 
ok gross impropriety of conduct. To such, a man as 
Polidore matrimony could have bat few charms suf- 
ficiently alluring to induce him to sacrifice the ease 
and liberty of a single life for the careful and un- 
certain comforts of domestic connexions ; yet there 
are moments when eyen an old bachelor— -and as 
anch Polidore, now on the wrong side of thirty*- 
five* tiegan to be considered by all the misses under 
twenty»-*may feel or fancy that, as lie advances in 
life, the society or services of a; wife might be ac- 
ceptable. 

Polidore had for some time-past been^ocasionally 
visited by slight attacks of the gout: at these 
seasons, more especially when confined, to hie 
chamber, he began to experience that an unmarried 
man, notwithstanding his boasts of single blessed- 
ness* is after all but a comfortless* solitary, and in- 
sulated being, shut out and cut off from all the 
softest, tenderest* sympathies of life. 

He that doth not lack gold need never lack a 
physician* a nurse, obsequious attendants* polite 
acquaintances, and nominal friends; but* in the hu- 
miliating day of bodily indisposition, when man, 
proud man* in sickness and in trouble* weaker and 
more helpless than the softest of the softer sex, 
feels all the infirmities of our common nature* can 
the bought services of hjrettaga* the formal civili- 
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ties of acquaintance, or the occasional visit of a 
friend, compensate for the want of a real and tender 
attachment, or supply to the enfeebled sufferer 
those silent attentions, those nameless assiduities, 
which female tenderness only can suggest, and fe- 
male relatives only with propriety administer? 
Saoh, or similar, were the reflections which passed 
through the mind of Polidore during his last fituf 
the gout, which had not only been more severe, 
but of somewhat longer duration, than any preced- 
ing attack ; while he recollected, with filial piety 
and tender regret, the fond mother who, at the risk 
of her own health, nay, even of her own life, had, 
in his childhood, nursed him night and day with 
unwearied attention through a lingering, dangerous, 
and contagions disease. Softened by the remem- 
brance of early days, he murmured to himself in a 
peevish and melancholy tone, "Ah, my dear 
mother, thou, and thou only, ever truly loved thy 
Polidore, who, till he lost thee, never knew thy 
worth. But thou hast been long sleeping in the 
tomb, and who now cares whether I live or die?" 
Mortified by this cold and disconsolate idea, and 
not being over much given to the " melting mood/' 
he hastily brushed off the starting tear, and tried, 
till he tried successfully, to turn his thoughts into 
another and a less melancholy channel : this hap- 
pened to be the various merits and demerits, the 
apparently good and bad qualities, of the numerous 
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single ladies of his acquaintance, among whom, 
should he at length make up his mind to marry, he 
flattered himself he might, without any great fear 
of meeting a refusal, select for himself a partner 
for life. 

The first fair damsels who presented themselves to 
his choice were the respectable and amiable Misses 
— *-s, daughters of Mrs. hs, a sage and pru- 
dent dowager, with a . good jointure, the reversion 
settled on her children ; beside which, the young 
ladies had pretty fortunes of their own. Miss 
— , the eldest daughter, was now on the verge 
of her thirtieth year, a very suitable and proper 
age : her figure was portly, her air commanding ; 
her conversation, when she chose to converse, cor- 
rect, discreet, and seusible; but there was a certain 
something about her (perhaps it was pride) which 
many gentlemen, and Polidore among the number, 
pronounced or felt to be repulsive : she could also, 
at times, be a little satirical and severe in her re- 
mark both on her male and female acquaintance : 
beside which, she was suspected of being a Me- 
thodist ; and, though Polidore had no objection to 
religion in a wife, a sense of which he justly thought 
the best guarantee for female virtue, he had no 
penchant for a bigot ; nor did he wish to wed a lady 
who might, possibly, bore him with grave lectures, 
or be running to chapel and missionary societies 
when she ought to be at home and attending to 
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domestic duties. Polidore, who knew but little of. 
the sex, felt and reasoned on this subject like an 
old bachelor. Miss — -, under a cold exterior, 
possessed many virtues and a warm heart : having 
in her youth experienced a disappointment in love, 
she. had, as is not unusual in women of pure minds 
and strong feelings, thrown her energies iuUT re- 
ligion ; and at ;the age of the passions she sought 
consolation for wounded pride and. slighted love iu 
the, devotional duties of the sanctuary, and in the 
bosom of her God. But all this Polidore knew 
nothing about, nor was he capable of understanding 
it; perhaps, also, notwithstanding his self-com- 
placeucy, a slight doubt might pass across his mind 
of the possibility, should he make an offer to Miss 
, of meetiug with a refusal. 
Miss Julia, the next daughter, appeared to.be a 
very amiable, quiet, and good sort of a young 
woman, but she excited no emotion, and did not 
take his fancy. Georgianna, the next in rotation, 
was a lovely fascinating girl, and had a little— 
perhaps not a little — of the coquet about her : she 
was in the habit of rallying and flirting with Poli- 
dore, and was by some of her acquaintance suspected 
of forming serious designs on his heart; even her 
sisters allowed that Georgianna would not object to 
add the name of Polidore to the already long list of 
her lovers. Whether, in attacking the bachelor, she 
was .actuated by vanity, whim, or inclination, it 
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might ndw be difficult to ascertain ; but, whatever 

were her motives, she had certainly succeeded so 

far as to gain his attention and disturb- hiar philoso* 

phy, even to once spoil his appetite, and twice bis 

night's rest. Bat, when arrived at a certain age" 

bachelors, though they may be angled for> and will 

sometimes play with the bait, are not easily caught: 

their hearts, hardened by libertinism, or narrowed 

by self-love, either become totally impenetrable, or 

have been too frequently perforated to retain long 

any one of Cupid's darts, which, passing quickly 

through them, leave no trace behind : 

' But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close ; where past the shaft no trace is found.' 

Georgianna, beside having wit at will, made some 
pretensions to literature : she was president to a 
ladies' btfok-club, of which she was looked up to as 
tbe oracle ; she had also herself occasionally scrib- 
bled one or two little things both in verse and in 
prose, which had some how or other, certainly with- 
out her knowledge, found their way into a maga* 
ziue. This last circumstance did not tell in her 
favour with Polidore, who had almost as great a 
horror of the Blue Stocking as he had of a Me- 
thodist. 

Miss B-— , a cousin of the Misses s , and a 

frequent visitor at their house, now presented her- 
self to the mental vision of our hero : she was an ac- 
complished, high-spirited, charming young woman, 
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just turned of twenty-fire, at which age she came 
into possession of a good fortune. In consequence 
of this circumstance she would now and 'then give 
herself a few airs, which, though they might not 
misbecome her, and possibly meant nothing, were 
not exactly to the taste of Polidore : for instance, 
she one day, when he had been complimenting her 
on the number of her admirers, told him, most 
likely in jest, that whenever, or whoever, she 
married, she should expect to live in a certain style, 
and should consider her husband in no other light 
than as a necessary appendage to her establish- 
ment. 

Emmeline C , another young lady of his ac- 
quaintance, was a pretty little girt, apparently very 
sweet-tempered, mild, and docile, with a heart 
brimful of sensibility. The first time Polidore was 
in her company, her softness and her weakness had 
rather interested him : " Poor thing !" he said to 
himself, " she is very amiable, but unequal to the 
charge of taking care of herself, and stands in need 
of a husband to guide and to protect her." The 
next time be met her it happened to be in a sailing 
party of pleasure, on. the water, where, on a brisk 
gale springing up, which occasioned the boat to go 
rather more on one side than was quite agreeable, 
Emme line's delicacy and timidity rendered her so 
troublesome, and occupied so much of the attention 
of many persons who had- rather nave been other- 

a 
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ways engaged, that Polidore more than once was 
almost tempted to wish Miss C and her sensi- 
bilities at the bottom of the Thames. 

Lulled by these not unpleasing reveries, Polidore 
forgot his mother and his gout, and fell asleep : 
the next day he found himself free from pain, and 
from this period he began seriously to turn his 
thoughts towards the haven of matrimony. With 
returning health, which an excursion of a few weeks 
to the sea-side perfectly re-established, Polidore 
commenced the winter in London, with his mind 
made up to take to himself a wife as soon as. he 
could meet with a lady who corresponded with hi* 
bachelor ideas of female excellence; or, in other 
words, .a woman possessing so many opposite and 
contradictory qualities, that, one neutralizing the 
other, she at last becomes no character at all — 

" A faultless monster, which the world ne'er saw." 

Two months passed away in fruitless search, 
when Polidore, quite out of heart, and on the point 
of giving up the pursuit, received a dinner-card 
of invitation from Mrs. P , a widow lady, at 
whose house he had never before visited. Among 
the party, which was a large one, assembled at 
table, Polidore soon distinguished a young lady, 
whose" appearance and manners bespoke her to be 
of a different class of fair ones from those he was 
in the habit of meeting in gay parties, or public 
places of fashionable resort. Cleanthe, the name 
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by which we shall designate this young - person, 
was a niece of Mrs. P— , and had lately come 
out of Devonshire, her native place, to. pass some 
time with her friends in London. Her figure was 
not striking, nor her face handsome ; but her features 
were tolerably regular, and her complexion not 
amiss : she was arrayed in deep mourning, having 
lately lost a maiden aunt, with whom, her parents * 
being dead, she had resided for many years. TtieT 
/"expression of her countenance, grave aud pensive f 
I rather than gay or lively, was in keeping with her 
] sable garb : her manners, though genteel, were sby 
* and retiring rather than obtrusive. In the evening" 
on joining the ladies in the drawing-room, Polidore 
contrived to gain a seat by Gleanthe ; and, by oc- 
casional attentions and common-place questions, 
attempted to draw her out. She appeared to be 
aware of this ; and, though she received his civili- 
ties with complacency,, and listened with an air of 
deference and respect to all he bad to say, she by 
no means committed herself by her answers, which 
were short and guarded, but, in Polidore's opinion, 
who, like many other persons, preferred a good 
listener to a great talker, very much to the purpose. 
After several young ladies, and the Misses 
€—8 in particular, had been displaying their 
powers of voice, and their skill on the piano, to an 

admiring circle, Mrs. C invited Cleanthe to 

sit down to the instrument, which she begged to be 

r2 
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excused from doing, on the plea of being but a poor 

performer. Mrs. C shook her head, called 

her a naughty girl, while she assured Pol id ore 
" that her niece knew a great deal more about 
music, and was a much better performer, than 
either of her own daughters. 49 

The Misses C could rattle and run over 

.the keys of the piano with great facility ; they could 
also warble, in high style, French, Italian, Scotch, 
and Irish airs; but, as they seldom, when they sang, 
thought it at all necessary' to articulate distinctly 
one single word, neither the laqguage nor the sen- 
timent of their songs were of much importance: 
in short, they were lively, pretty, good-natured 
girls, very fashionable and very accomplished, but 
nothing more ; — and who, in this polite age, but an 
old bachelor, could wish for any thing more in fe- 
males under twenty-five ? 

Cleanthe was twenty-eight. PoKdore, on his 
return home, both thought and dreamed of the fair 
stranger. It is true there was nothing appa- 
rently very brilliant or fascinating either in her 
appearance or manners, but there was a certain air 
of calmness, propriety, and decorum, about her, 
which young ladies, born and educated in the me- 
tropolis, do not always possess: beside which, she 
had received the little attentions which Polidore 
had condescended to pay her in a way which, 
though it will not admit of being described, flattered 
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his self-love. Vanity, in the male as in the female 
. sex, has ever been found a good auxiliary to Cupid. 
Polidore, the next; t^me be was in company with 
Cleantbe, thought, still better of her than.he djd 
the first : the third time he was still: more charmed; 
she was so sensible, so discreet, entered jntpal|/his 
obsolete notions;, of; female duty and domestic vir- 
tues in women— and, in short, agreed with him io 
opinion on every subject of importance. 

Polidore, one morning, calling on Mrs. C ■ at 
ratjher.an early hour, found - Cleanthe alone:, her 
aunt and her cousins, who had been at, an assembly 
the preceding night, were not yet visible. After 
the usual salutations of, the morning hao\ passed 
between them, Polidore remarked that CJleantae 
looked more grave and pensive, than even on the 
day when he first beheld her; and, in the softened 
tone of kindness and Bympatby,, inquired, whether 
she, was unwell* or had any new or particular 
source of sorrow or disquiet ? Sh.e at first mildly 
answered in the negative, then frankly confessed 
to Polidore that she was not happy, though some 
persons might think she had no reason to be other- 
wise. Her fortune, she said, though not large, 
was sufficient for her expenses; sbe was, therefore, 
so far independent: but she was at present at a 
loss for a house. Her. aunt and her cousins were 
very kind, but neither iheir habits nor their so- 
ciety exactly .suited her taste; they were .too dis« 
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sipated, too thoughtless : she could not participate 
in their constant round of amusement ; nor coold 
they enter into her pursuits, which were chiefly do- 
mestic— or sympathize with her feelings, hot seldom 
in unison with their own. 

Mrs. and the Misses C s now making their 
appearance in the breakfast-parlour prevented, for 
the present, any further conversation between 
Poiidore and Cleanthe. 

To a man on the wrong side of thirty-five mar- 
riage is a serious business, and not to be entered 
into rashly, or without due and long consideration : 
so thought Poiidore ; and so he said to himself, on 
his return to his solitary home, which bad weather 
and a sudden twitch of the gout prevented him 
from again quitting on that day, on which, as it so 
happened, he had no particular engagement. Yet 
he could not help acknowledging in his own mind 
that Cleanthe appeared to him to come nearer to 
iiis bachelor notions of female perfection than any 
lady to whom he had ever before paid any sort of 
attention. 

After the lapse of a few days Poiidore again ven- 
tured to call at Mrs. C— *s. All the ladies, ex* 
cepting Cleanthe, were from home : he found her in 
the drawing-room, alone and writing; and she re- 
ceived him with her usual complacency. He apolo- 
gized for his intrusion, but, at the same time, sat 
down as one who was in no hurry to depart. 
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Cleanthe informed him he had called just in time to 
take his leave of her, as she was about returning 
into Devonshire, where she had made up her mind, 
at least for the present, to fix her abode: she 
should have been sorry, she added, to have left 
London without bidding him, to whom she felt in- 
debted for many civilities, farewell. Polidore, as- 
tounded by this sudden and unexpected intelli- 
gence, hastily, and with some warmth, inquired of 
Cleanthe why she was in such haste to leave her 
London friend. She replied, but not without 
some hesitation, that she bad her reasons for so 
doing ; that in short, on reflection, she thought it 
most prudent, most advisable, so to do. 

A conversation, interesting only to the parties 
concerned, now took place, in the course of which 
Polidore made to Cleanthe the, for some time past 
by her expected, declaration of attachment, and 
offer of his hand, which, after some few scruples 
and lady-like objections, was accepted ; and shortly 
after the nuptials were celebrated in due form, quite 
to the satisfaction of all concerned in the business. 

Cleanthe, nurtured and educated in retirement 
had conversed chiefly with persons older than her- 
self: by so doing she had escaped many of the 
errors and the foibles incident to young persons 
who associate only with each other; but, at the 
same time, it must be confessed that she was devoid 
of some of the graces, and had missed many of the 
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pleasures aud gaieties, of youth : she did not want 
for acuteness or capacity ; but her heart was cold, 
and her disposition narrow and selfish. Cut off, 
when a child, from the fond endearments of mater- 
nal love and family connexions, her affections, for 
want of exercise and expansion, had withered and 
dried up, like the stinted blighted herbage on a 
barren and unkindly soil. 

For the first month after their marriage, neither 
Polidore nor Cleanthe breathed a discontented or 
repentant sigh : Polidore was delighted with the 
quiet deportment,, regular domestic habits, and 
economy of his wife ; while Cleanthe was pleased 
with the novelty of her situation, and perfectly 
satisfied with the polite and gentlemanly attentions 
paid to her by her husband. But, alas ! domestic 
habits and economy, even in a wife, may be carried 
too far; and honey-moons will not last for ever: 
the cup of matrimony, like the cup of life, has its 
acids as well as its sweets; and, sometimes, the 
deeper we drink of it the more crabbed does it 
become. 

Six months had scarcely elapsed ere Polidore 
would occasionally look back to bachelor habits, and 
bachelor recreations, with some such sort of feeling 
as the children of Israel experienced in the wilder- 
ness, when they thought of the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
He certainly had bo great reason to find fault with 
his wife : she made him what is usually called a 
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very good oue; bat she sometimes felt, and she 
sometimes would let him know, that she thought 
her own judgment and understanding quite equal, 
if not superior, to his ; and that though, before 
marriage, they might appear to agree in sentiment 
on many particulars, yet there were others on which 
their opinions were, and must ever remain, totally 
at variance. 

Having been long at liberty, and accustomed to 
command rather than to have his will disputed, the 
yoke of. matrimony did not set quite easily on the 
shoulders of Polidore ; nor had the question of who 
should rule been as yet properly tried, and still 
less settled, between him and his lady, when Sep- 
tember—that portentous and fatal month to the 
feathered tribe — drew near. Polidore, who, in his 
days. of single blessedness, prided himself on being 
a good shot, and was, in fact, for a. town gentleman* 
a tolerable sportsman, now informed Cleanthe that 
he had promised to join some gentlemen of bis ac- 
quaintance, who. were going, for a few days, into 
a bire on a shooting party. Cleanthe was not 
pleased with litis intelligence, and at first coolly 
reasoned on the impropriety of such a party (the 
gentlemen being all bachelors) for a married man. 
Finding her rhetoric of no avail— for Polidore was 
not disposed to give up his engagement— she 
pouted, remonstrated, entreated, and caressed, but 
all to no purpose— Polidore had given his word, 
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and would not break it : beside, as he told Cleantbe, 
be was fond of the sport, and should Acur the 
ridicule of his friends were he now to decline 
making one of their party. Cleantbe still pouted : 
Polidore told her she wa& obstinate and selfish ; 
she returned the charge, and he quitted her in 
anger. 

Polidore, who had frequently boasted of being a 
man not to be governed by a wife, when he first 
mounted his horse, congratulated himself on the 
victory he had gained, and on the spirit and reso- 
lution with which, in this first serious matrimonial 
contest, he had acted. But, notwithstanding this 
self-gratulation, Polidore' s mind was not perfectly 
at ease ; nor did be enjoy the subsequent sport, or 
enter into the social spirit of the jovial party, with 
that zest and hilarity which he had been wont to 
experience on former and similar occasions. 

Not sorry when the period allotted for recreation 
was expired, Polidore took leave of his cheerful 
and careless companions, and hastened back to 
Clean the, whom he hoped to find more rational, 
and in a somewhat better humour than when he 
left her. On his return home, the first news which 
he heard from the servant, of whom he inquired for 
her mistress, was that Cleauthe was indisposed 
and unable to leave her chamber. Polidore, with 
some anxiety and much vexation, desired the maid 
to inform her mistress of his return. The girl 
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proceeded op stairs, and, after some little time had' 
elapsed, came down to Pol id ore, and informed him 
that he would find her lady rn the drawing-room* 

Polidore, who expected that Clean the would 
have sent a message expressing a wish to see him, 
continued for some minutes in the hall, where he 
had been awaiting her summons, undetermined how 
to act in this dilemma: he at length ascended the 
stairs, and entered the drawing-room, where he 
found his lady sitting alone, and attired in a close 
morning dress : she neither arose to meet him, nor 
vouchsafed in any way to notice his entrance, much 
less to welcome his return. Polidore, both morti- 
fied and angered by such a reception, was on the 
point of again quitting the house, to seek abroad 
that comfort and amusement which bis own home 
no longer promised to afford him ; but, on per- 
ceiving the pale cheek and the starting tear which 
glistened in Cleanthe's eye, his resolution failed 
him, and he approached her. In less than half an 
hour, Cleanthe, who was really indisposed, con- 
trived to convince Polidore, or at least to make 
iiim own, that he had been to blame. Cleanthe. 
had some good sense, and many good qualities ; bat 
her heart was cold, and she had entered into the 
marriage state more from motives of prudence or 
expediency than from those of taste or affection : 
she had also been taught to cherish the mistaken 
notion, which many unmarried ladies entertain, 
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that husbands are to five solely for their wives ; 
thus falsely imagining that the conjugal tie is to 
annul and supersede every other duty— every other 
friendship. 

Cleanthe, though in some degree baffled in her 
first serious contest with Polidore for mastership, 
did not give up the point as hopeless ; but she de- 
termined in her own mind to avoid for the future 
any open or direct struggle for power, since Poli- 
dore, early his own master, and for many years un- 
accustomed to any sort of control, was not a man to 
submit at once, and with his eyes open, to the 
chains, however gilded, of domestic bondage. 

Polidore, when he married, had calculated on 
relinquishing some bachelor acquaintance, some 
bachelor amusements ; but, in return for these sacri- 
fices, he expected from a wife submission to his 
will, conformity to his humour, with a disposition 
at all times to acquiesce in his plans abroad, and 
to cheerfully and willingly contribute, to his comfort 
and entertainment at home. Cleanthe had wedded 
with somewhat different notions of female doty* 

The proud steed, when first harnessed to the car— 
the stately ox, when first yoked to the wain— resist, 
draw back, stand still, or occasionally kick and 
plunge, till, tired out with unavailing resistance, 
they at length quietly submit to the cojyiar, which 
time and habit at length render familiar} •perhaps 
not unpleasant, to their no longer wild and an- 
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tractab^ necks. So time and perseverance, which 
conquer al! things, will conquer at last that lordly 
animal — Man. . Polidore became by degrees re- 
conciled to his fate ; and, after all, of what could 
he complain ? If Cleanthe was rather too narrow 
in her economy, it was his money that she was 
saying; if she did not keep quite so luxurious a 
table as he bad been accustomed to when a bachelor, 
he was subject to the gout, and high living was not 
good for him ; if she at times treated some of his 
visitors with coldness, it was those only whose ac- 
quaintance she told him might in some way or 
other be injurious to him ; and if she objected, which 
she mostly did, to his seeking amusement abroad, 
it was on the plea of regard for his health, or wish- 
ing for his company at home. 

Polidore, persuaded, at length, that Cleanthe had 
a wonderful regard for him, submitted to his fate. 
The day of trial — the touchstone of true affection — 
at length arrived : Polidore, who had for some time 
past been complaining of not feeling perfectly well, 
was attacked by a disease which, though it did 
not prove to be a mortal one, was dangerous in its 
aspect, and both painful and tedious in its progress 
and duration. Cleanthe, for a time, and more par- 
ticularly during the period that Polidore's life was 
considered to be in danger, paid her husband every 
decent and proper attention ; but a sick chamber is 
not always agreeable, nor the offices necessary to 
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be performed in some complaints easy or pleasant. 
Polidore too,*it must be owned, was not the most 
patient of invalids; considering only himself, here- 
quired constant and unceasing attention. Clean the, 
whose own constitution was not strong, and who 
had never before encountered much fatigue, soon 
became weary of acting the part of a nurse. Poli- 
dore, perceiving this, became irritable, and Cleanthe, 
thinking him unreasonable, grew peevish : mutual 
disgust, mutual recrimination,, ensued ; till each, 
offended with and tired of the other, reluctantly ac- 
knowledged to themselves that marriage had not 
added to their felicity. Such is, sooner or later, 
the usual result of those connexions which are 
formed from selfish rather than from social motives ; 
and such the termination of what is called love in 
those hearts which, incapable of a generous and 
disinterested attachment, seek their own advantage 
or gratification in preference to the comfort or hap- 
piness of the object of their choice and nominal 
affection. 



THE END. 
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